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I. 

memorandum. 



The accompanying representation lias been delivered to Sir .Robert Peel, by a 
depntation representing a large body of noblemen and gentlemen, residents and 
OTOprietors of estates in Ireland. A communication on tbe same subject, to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, lias been made by tbe Council of the Royal Irish 

Academy, ivliicb is also annexed. , . , 

Sir Robert Peel is desirous that, into some of the matters adverted to in these 
representations, an inquiry sliould be made before .any proceeding be adopted, or 
de&sion taken, by Her Majesty’s Goveniraent ; and be vvjU be much obbged to 



Mr. Young, 

Captain Boldero, and 
Lord Adare, 

if they will undertake that inquiry, and report the result of it, together with such 
observations and suggestions as may appear to them deserving of the consideration 
Her Majesty’s Government. 

The following are the principal points to which it should be directed : — 

I What is the nature and extent of that information respecting the Geology, 
Natural History; and Statistics of Ireland, which has been actually collected, and 
to wliich reference is made in an accompanying letter from Captain Larcom, bear- 
ing date the 16th of May, 1843 ? 

II. To what Counties, or Districts, in Ireland does this information refer? 



III. By whom was it collected and arranged ? 

IV. What .provision has been made for the safe custody of the Manuscript 
Volumes, and other documents which contain it; and how far are they accessible 
to those who may vidsh to consult them ? 

V. What progress has been made with the Geological Survey of Ireland ? 



VI. In what manner is that survey now conducted? 

VII. What arrangements have been made in respect to the continuance of the 
Geological Survey, and the publication of the results of it ? What has been the 
cost of such publications as may have actually taken place at the pubbe charge, 
in respect to this survey; and how far has that charge been diminished, or is it 
likely to be diminished, by the sale of the work to private individuals . 

VIII. 1. (a) Could the future progress of the Geological Survey he connected 
advantageously with Historical, Statistical, and Antiquarian researches, (S) under 
the general siiperintendence of the Board of Ordnance, and upon a plan prescribed 
by that department ; (c) such researches being made through the local and voluntary 
exertions of individuals interested in and conversant with the subjects ot tins 
inquiry, or by institutions formed for the express purpose of collecting and digesting 
materi.als ? 



IX. In reference to this part of the subject, it will be desirable to ascertain what 
has been effected by such means in Scotland; in what manner and upon what 
general principles the parochial Statistical Survey now in progress m that counti y 
is conducted ; what is tke cost of conducting it, of publishing the resu o 
inquiries made, and what is the actual and estimated return from the sa e o 
publications. 

X. In some of the papers attached to this Memorandum, reference w made to a 
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Memoir which is understood to have been prepared and printed at the nuhl* 
charge, containing a very elaborate and detailed account of a single parish in 
county of Londonderry — that of Templemore. 

As the account of this single parish constitutes a work of nearly 400 pages it ' 
manifest that the labour and expense of continuing a publication for the wholf^ 'f 
Ireland on such a scale would be extremely great; and, independently of the con^ 
deration of labour and expense, it may well be doubted whether the value of th' 
Memoir is increased by the great extent and variety of the detail into which it 
enters on many points of merely local and temporai’y interest. 

XI. It has been suggested, however, that the materials for a Memoir for each 

county in Ireland, comprising information of a general nature connected with the 
Statistics, History, and Antiquities of each county, might be collected and digested- 
and that the progress of the Geological Survey of Ireland, combined with such 
information as officers in the employ of Govei-mnent in various public departments 
Parliamentary documents, and the contributions of individuals, might supply 
would afford a favourable opportunity for such a collection. ° 

To this point, in particular, Sir Robert Peel is desirous of calling your attention 

XII. It is important to ascertain what would he the best principle on which 

such a Memoir should be prepared, in respect to the character and extent of the 
information to be comprised in it ; wbat would be the best mode of preserving and 
digesting that information ; the probable expense of the undertaking, including hoth 
the preparation of the materials and the publication of them ; the probable future 
demand for the work, and how far the sale of it might contribute to defray the 
charge. ^ 

Sir Robert Peel has reason to believe that useful information on some of the 
points referred to in this Memorandum may be procured from the following per- 
sons whose attention has been directed to the subject : — 

Colonel Colby, 

Rev. Dr. Todd, 

Mr. Petrie, 

Captain Larcom, 

Rev. Dr. Robinson. 

It w'ould be important that there should be a full and accurate report of any 
opinions and suggestions which may be elicited in the course of the inquiry, and 
authority will be given to incur such expense as may be necessary for that purpose. 

Attached to this Memorandum are certain papers and letters from Colonel 
Colby, and others bearing upon the subject of this inqiiiiy. 

ROBERT PEEL. 



JVhitehall^ June 30, 1843. 
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II. 

REPORT. 



To THE Right Hon. Sm ROBERT PEEL, Baht,. &c. kc. &c. 

Sir 

In compliance with the request contained iu your Memorandum of 30th June 
last, we have inquired into various matters connected with the documents which you 
referred to us, and which all have reference to the Ordnance Survey Memoir, 
published in the year 1837, and express the wishes and opinions of the Royal 
Irish Academy, of the British Association, and of a large body of Noblemen and 
Gentlemen, residents and proprietors of estates in Ireland, that a series ot Memoirs 
should he undertaken on the same plan as the volume already published, although 
probably on a less expensive scale, and entering into less minute detail. 

In addition to the gentlemen whom you named as able to afford us useful in- 
formation, we called before us some others, whose attention had been directed to 
similar subjects, or whom long study or professional experience entitled to 
speak of the mode of conducting county histories and statistical works in England 
and Scotland, and of the causes to which should be attributed their failure or 
success. 

The well-known literary and scientific attainments of the witnesses who have 
appeared before us, and their practical acquaintance with the matter in hand, will, 
we are persuaded, ensure for the evidence an attentive perusal. On our part, 
suffice it to say we have endeavoured to keep it to the point, and within the nar- 
rowest bounds compatible with obtaining the information required. 

In order to avoid confusion, weliave attached numbers to the paragraphs of your 
Memorandum, and shall now proceed to give to them, under corresponding numbers, 
and in the order you have used, such rejdies as the tenour of the evidence warrants 
us in assuming to be, in brief form, the general results of our inquiry. 

Pars. I. and II. — As to the nature and extent of the information which has been 
actually collected respecting the geology, natural history, and statistics of Ireland, it 

appears, First, as to geology : exclusive of Captain Portlock s report (already 

published) on the Geology of the County of Londonderry, and of parts of Tyrone and 
Fermanagh, geological notices on maps have been made, and specimens collected, in 
detached parishes, or portions of fifteen counties, but in most instances imperfectly. 
The primary collection of specimens (including minerals, clays, and gravels,) is partial, 
and the deficiencies so numerous even in the parishes examined, that those employed 
in the geological department, before proper reports and maps could be prepared, would 
have to re-examine the whole country. It cannot be said that any progress has been 
made beyond a collection of specimens, which might seiwe as an index or materials to 
guide those employed in futui'e researches, and direct them to localities of interest 

and. importance. Second, as to natural history, little has been done. IMany 

botanical, and other specimens, were collected, and are now arranged and avail- 
able at the office at Mountjoy ; but the inquiiy was brief, and limited in extent 

to a portion, of the north of Ireland. Third, as to statistics. These we shall 

divide into two portions, in which unequal acquisitions have been made. Of the first 
portion, treating of the social and industrial condition of the people, and the various 
details incidental thereto, the materials are complete for the county of Londonderry, 
nearly so for Antrim, and in part for Tyrone, as well as .some other counties ; but as 
the duty of making the collection rested entirely on the officers employed in the sur- 
vey, and as their interest declined when the publication of the work was suspended, 
of late yeai’s and in all the counties last surveyed, very little matter was collected. 
Of the other portion, relating to topography and antiquities, the materials ai'e inuch 
fuller, and extend over a wide area. . The necessity of ascertaining with due precision 
the orthography of names to. be used on the maps, as well as the boundaries of various 
subdivisions of land, rendered indispensable an elaborate search into books, maps, 



Nature and extent 
ofinfomation col- 
lected. 
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By whom collected. 



What provision for 
safe custody. 



As to geological 
survey. 



and otter records, in the course of which the history of the whole country was' 
passed in review. By these means, by local investigation, and by sending persons 
thoroughly versed in Irish into the different localities, to communicate with the old 
people who still speak the language, sufiicient details liave been amassed to com. 

plete Memoirs for all the counties in Ireland, except four. The exceptions are the 

counties of Antrim and Tyrone, ivhich w’ere among the earliest entered upon, at the 
commencement of the survey, when less copious information was sought; and 
Cork and Kerry, which were the last, when many pm-ts of the work were greatly 
restricted, and the want of encouragement had extinguished or chilled the spirit of 
inquiry. Tlie collection consists of more than 200 inaimscript quarto, and many 
smaller volumes, with several hundred -plans, traces, and drawings. Memoirs have 
been compiled in’manuscript, with sketches, in 2G2 parishes ; in the remainder the 
materials are arranged for reference, but not for publication. From these a valuable 
Memoir on any parish or townland might be compiled, though, in order to obviate 
all chance of inaccuracy or omission, some further reference to public libraries, and 
the power to re-visit and re-examine certain portions of .the country, would be 
requisite or desirable. 

Par. III. — The whole of this information was collected by the officers employed 
in the survey, under the instructions given by Colonel Colby ; and a list of those who 
assisted in the collection would be a list of those emjdoyed in the survey. In 1827, 
Captain Lai’coin was taken over to Ireland by Colonel 'Colby, and employed as. 
local assistant for can-ying on the duties of the survey at the office in Moun^’oy. 
in this position all the documents of every sort connected with the survey came 
before him. Not only the maps and engravings, which were the first objects, hirt. 
the various other -inquiries which Colonel Colby directed, were also collated- and •, 
brought under liis eye. He conceived the idea, and -was entrusted with the execution .i • 
of the Memoir on Londonderry. Captain Portlock organised and superintended 
the geological department, and for the Memoir undertook also the natural history ' , 
and productive economy sections-; in the botanical researches he was assisted by ' 
Mr. ilavid Moore. The description of the natural features, social economy, and of . • 
the ancient and -modern buildings, was chiefly contributed by Captain Dawson, and . 
his assistants Mr. Ligar, l\Ir. Stokes, and Mr. Williams. The history and anti- ” ■ 
quities were drawn up by Mr. George Petrie, aided by Mr. John O’Donovan. 

Par. IV. — The -manuscript volumes are in safe custody; they have all l)een col- 
lected, arranged, bound, indexed, and placed in book-cases in the office at the Phoenix 
Park, Dublin. They are considered as official documents, under -the control of the 
Master-General of the Ordnance. Access to them is not denied to any respectable ; 
person, but no provision has been made to meet the charge which must neeessai-ily • 
be entailed if they be laid open for constant public inspection and reference. 

Pars. V. VI. & VII. — ^In order to give distinct answers to the three questions 
relative to the geological survey of Ireland, and a clear view' of the progress wliich 
has been made, of the manner in which the survey is now conducted, and of the 
arrangements which have been, .formed in respect to its continuance and the pub- 
lication of its I’esults, the simplest plan will be to set out a brief summary of the 
measures which have been pursued with regard to it, from the commencement of 
the trigonometrical survey to the present time. 

In the first instance, in 1825, a definite plan was adopted bj”^ Golonel Colby; aud 
an officer of high scientific attainments, Captain Pringle, R. E., appointed to super- '• 
intend its execution. Specimens were collected all over the country, and sent to 
the office at Mountjoy, by the officers and other persons employed in the survey. A 
stop was very soon, however, put to this arrangement, under the apprehension that 
any collateral labour might retard the progress of the maps. The geological 
n^uiry .w’aa left to those officers whose own hxstes might attract them to it, and, iu 
eflect, rather permitted than encoui-aged. 

About the year 1832, .the project w'as resumed under :Captain Portlock, 
who commenced the formation oi a geological department, engaged additional 
assistants in geology, as w'ell as a distinguislied botanist, and collectors in zoology, 
both land and marine. 

In .1B3.C a museum for geological -and zoolo^eal specimens, and a -laboratory for 
the examination of soils, were established- at Belfast; but in 1840 the design was 
again abandoned, the museum and laboratory w’ere broken up, and everything -con- • 
nected with the liepartmerit removed to Dublin. Captain Portlock was, however,' 
directed to prepare for publication all the geological data which had 'been .coliected 
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for the couDty off Berry anti barony of Bimgannon and they appeared accordingly 
in 1843, as a “ Report on the Geology of the County of Londonderry and of parte' 
of Tyrone and Fermanagh.” 

The. work is of elaborate execution and considerable merit; It contains: one of 
the best investigations- and descriptions- of organic remains: which exist in any 
country, or in any work' whatever: Still mueh of the valuable matter is so' diffused' 

though its pages as not to be very easily consulted by a general reader, and if 
suffers from the- detect or di£&culty to which the author himself adverts: in his- pre*- 
face viz., from- the limits of the district it treats of being too narrow. Geology, 
natural histoiy, and other similar departments- of science, to be considered efec- 
tually, should include an area of a much -^vider extent than a county, or even a 
province. 

Since 1840 the geological survey of Ireland has been suspended. Lord Vivian, 
in his Minute, directed th?it it should be carried on in the same way that. the 
survey of Great Britain has been carried on by Sir Henry de la Beche; and 
under these circumstances, Colonel Colby directed Captain James to proceed to 
England to work under Sir H. de. la Beche. for some time, .in order that he might 
know the manner in -which the English geological survey was carried on. He 
also directed Captain James to arrange in the office at Mountjoy the whole of the 
collection, both of natural history and geology, that nothing might be lost, and 
that it might be- available whenever the Government may thinic proper to resume the 
nafural history survey. The catalogue of this collection is printed in the Appendix. 
No further arrangements for the continuance of the geological survey appear to 
have been made. 

‘ Exclusive of the maps, whose execu^tion and cost are not the; subjects of the 
present inquiry, the only publications in connexion with the survey which have: 
taken place at tlie public charge are two : — 

r. The Memoir on Londonderry. 

'■ 2; The Report on the Geology of the County of Londondeny, and of parts of 
Tyrone and Fermanagh. 

- I. THE MEMOIR ON LONDONDERRy. 



For this the .materials- were collected by of&cers and other persons employed 
in the survey. As already stated, it is not possible- to separate the charge of 
collecting them from the expense of the mam work ; they were ol>tained inci- 

- dentally, and it may faudy be assumed with little additional expenditure either of 

- time dr money. 

■ • , , The cost of the publication was defrayed by the Irish Government out d the 
proceeds of the. maps, and wfis as follows : — • 

£. s. d. 

Mr. Petrie and others, for- compiling . • . 580 0 O' 

Engraving illustrations . . 1^2 19 0 

Printing, binding, and publishing 932 1 3 

1705 0 3 



Return by sale. .. *• . •- • 

The number of copies printed was. .. 
Number delivered to order . 

Sold . ' . . . ■ - - 



* * 250 
1,250 



0 0 
1,500. 

1,500 



2. REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF LONDONDERRY, &c. 

It is very difEcult to furnish anything deserving the name of an estimate of 
the expense incurred in collecting the materials for the geological Memoir. A 
statement has been put in, making it amount to 842H. 4^. Qd., ^t this includes, 
the whole of tlie collection of natural. history, as well as Captain Fortibek s worlc. 
On the: other hand, certain portions of the collection were made by the ome«rs, 
employed in the general survey, which sliould have- credit, accordingly,, thotign- tn» 
OGst. of the geneim survey was not thereby increased. 
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If the materials collected, and the puhlication made, seem inadequate to this out 
lay, it must be borne in mind that more than one change of purpose on the part of 
Government had entailed on the officers engaged in the work much disadvantage 
and uncertainty, and that the greater part of tlie fruits of the inquiry 
forfeited by the sudden stoppage at the last, both, as has been already explained 
by the injurious limits it imposed, and by recalling from the pursuit minds which 
were fully imbued with, and had already taken an extended view of, the objects to 
be attained ; but for this a much wider field might have been embraced, both in the 
research and the publication, without anything like a proportionate increase of cost 
The Geological Report was printed under the superintendence of Her Maiestv’s 
Stationery Office. ^ 



Cost of printing, includinj 


g paper, &c., 1647^. 16s. 




Number of copies printed . . . 1500 


Number sold 




(I’ublisbing price per copy, I6 j.) 


Number delivered to order 


. 183 


(Selling price per copy, 24^.) 


Number remaining on hand . 


. 1211 


1500 


£. s. d. 


1500 


Total cost 


.... 1647 16 0 




1500 copies at 16s. publishing price . . . 1200 0 0 




Ultimate loss to the public . 


.... 447 16 0 





We subjoin, as tending to throw light upon this part of the subject, the account 

of two works published in connexion with the geological survey of England : 

Geological Report on Cornwall, Devon, &c., by Sir H. de la Beche. 



Cost of printing 1509 copies, including paper, &c 762 13 5* 

^ £. s. d, 

626 Copies sold at 9f. 4d. each 292 2 8 

Less, advertising, and other expenses of sale .... 46 1 1 8 

245 11 0 



Consequently the work is indebted to the public in the sum of . . 517 2 5 

Copies were delivered to order, so that 

Copies remain on hand, which, if sold at 9^. 4d. each, would produce 366 16 0 
Leaving an ultimate balance against tlie work of . . . . 1 50 6 • 5 



97 

786 

1509 



}Pal;eozoic Fossils of Cornwall, Devon, &c. by Professor Phillips. 

Cost of printing 754 copies, including paper, &c 234 17 6 

207 Copies, sold at 6 j. each ^22 0 

Less, advertisements, and other expenses of sale* ! 13 12 1 

48 9 11 

Consequently the work is indebted to the public in the sum of . . 186 7 7 

4o Lopies were delivered to order, so that 

499 Copies remain on hand, which, if sold at 6^. each, would produce . 149 14 0 



Leaving an ultimate balance against the work of .... 36 13 7 

It should he borne in mind that the prices at which all these works were offered 
to the public are much below what any bookseller could afford. The Memoir ou 

evidence that such a volume 
could not be pt up by the trade under two guineas. The foUowing is an extract 

Co.ptrol?erofHer Ma- 

inn these Reports at a very low price ; one in fact, which, suppos- 

airowinff anvthincr fn ' hardly do more than pay the expense of their publication, without 
anddTlZtb^ the view of extending their sale, 

dLer;fn?elnVl f- '^7 "‘=’"tuin over as wide a circle as possible. But it is 

rSred^omS^ ^ the works in question, they can ever be 

rendeied popular , and whether the scientific and professional parties by whom ’they are pur- 
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chased would not. buy them with about the same readiness did their price more nearly cor- 
respond with the veal cost of their production. Had the price of Sir H. De la Beche’s work 
been or 24s., (and no bookseller would have sold it for less than 80s.) it would probably 
have feft some profit to the public." 

It is, of course, a principal object so to conduct these works that the valuable 
information they embody may be made accessible to the public on the easiest terms, 
but the attainment of this object does not seem incompatible with fixing the prices 
at a rate which shall cover tlie cost of printing, advertising, and other expenses of 

^^^Assuming that such will be the case hereafter, and that the outlay in these par- 
ticulars will be balanced by the returns of the sales, we shall not farther advert to 
it in the estimates, or rather assumptions, of expense which we may have occasion 
to make. 

Par. VIII. (a).— The opinion is unanimous, that the future progress of the geo- 
logical survey cannot be advantageously connected with historical, statistical, and lageousiy connected 
antiquarian researcLes. Such an union, we are persuaded, would tend but little to 
economy, and that little would, in all probability, be only attained by a sacrifice of 
accuracy and completeness ; it would be better not to undertake the investigations at 
all, tinin to run any such risk. We shall hereafter advert to the mode in which 
we think these subjects ought to be divided. 

Par. VIII. (i). — The work, it is clear, should be placed, as far as possible, General superin- 
under one and the siime general direction. _ if 

The Select Committee of 1824 expressed their great satisfaction at the original 
undertaking of the survey by the Board of Ordnance. “They could not conceive 
any other authority so well calculated to ensure the scientific accuracy and unity of 
principle which ought to distinguish a great national work." There seem to be 
valid reasons for coinciding in the opinion so expressed. The Board of Ordnance 
stands in the position, and possesses all the means requisiteto insure thecomplete attain- 
ment-of every object the public cau desire. On the one hand, responsible to and con- 
nected with the House of Commons, in which several ot the members of the Board 
have seats, it cannot fail to enforce a judicious economy, and to be duly impressed with 
the spirit and wishes of the Legislature ; while, on the other hand, it connects the 
command of the best instruments, with the advantages derivable from military orga- 
nization. This last is indispensable to the success of inquiries, in whose_ prosecu- 
tion numbers of persons— some civil, some military — are to be employed in various 
capacities, and which ramify into many and minute details, and must necessarily 
spread over a series of years and the whole sui’face of Ireland. 

Par. VIII. (c). — There is not, we fear, any chance of these researches being made Local and 
by the local and voluntary exertions oi individuals, or ot institutions formed tor the iustU 

purpose. There is nothing in the evidence we have taken to justify any such i;eli- tuUons. 
unce. The literary and scientific institutions ot Ireland are few, and scantily supplied 
with funds ; the attempt would overtax their powers. Dr. Robinson states, 

“How far do you think those objects could be attained by private exertion, without the 
intervention of Government?— In this particular instance, by reference to the history otthe 
Irish Academy, I should say that I think they cannot be attained. The Irish Academy has 
been in existence sixty years ; it has published nineteen volumes of Transactions, a part ot which 
is always specially devoted to antiquarian research j they have spent a considerable sum ot 
money in proposing prizes for essays on those subjects ; they have made efforts almost beyond 
their means, aided very much by the voluntary contributions of their members, to form a 
museum of Irish antiquities ; and yet I think I may say, that in all those nineteen volumes, 
the only part relating to Irish antiquities which can satisfy a reasonable rnind, or can o® 
sidered without some feeling of dissatisfaction, is the Memoir on the antiquities or lara, w ic 
was published in their Transactions by the permission of the Government, as a specirnen of 
the kind of information which had been collected in the course of the suiwey. I *1 ^ 

with the exception of that, the result of their sixty years’ labour .in the study ot instianti- 
quities has been almost worse than useless. This 1 think will explain to you my opinion o 
the improbability that the exertions either of individuals, or of associated societies, working by 
themselves, would be able to effect anything at all proportionate to the treasure woicii has 
been collected in the course of this survey.” 

The opinion of so competent and unexceptionable a witness must have great 
weight in itself, but it is fortified by that of many others, and especially oi Mr. 

Warburton, who affirms, “ that no individual, or company of individuals, has the 
pecuniary means to accomplish such an object satisfactorily.’ 

Par. ix— T he example of Scotland confirms this view. The new statistical P.™hi.l 
account of Scotland, of which, through Mr. John Blackwood s kindness, we are 
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enabled to give full particulars, was commenced in 1834, and will be completed in 
next year. 

It contains an account of each civil parish, furnished by the minister without 
payment, or, on default of him, by some intelligent person acquainted with the 
locality, to whom payment is generally made at the usual rate of remuneration for 
such literary labour. 

Heads of inquiry were circulated at the commencement of the undertaking, as 
directions for drawing up the accounts, which are all on one uniform plan, aud 
classed under six heads, viz. 1. Topography and Natural History; 2. Civil His- 
tory ; 3. Population ; 4. Industry ; 5. Parochial Economy ; 6. Miscellaneous 
Observations. The various matters embraced under these heads are treated in a 
popular manner, and with great copiousness. Especial reference is had to Sir 
John Sinclair’s statistical work, on which this is in a great degree modelled, and 
the more striking variations between the present state of tlie parish and that which 
existed when he published his account are briefly noticed. 

The work is published under the patronage of the Society for the Sons aud 
Daughters of the Clergy. There are about 700 subscribers, and the impression is 
1250 copies. Messrs. Blackwood are the publishers, upon an agreement with the 
Society to the effect that, while they undertake the whole expense and risk of the 
publishing, they should allow to the Society one-half of the clear profits. A con- 
siderable sum iuis been embarked in the publication, and is still utireturned ; it is 
not anticipated, however, that eventually the publication will be attended with loss, 
Neither, from the limited extent of the impression, and the limited demand for 
statistical works of so great magnitude, can there possibly be any considerable 
profit to the publishers or the Society. 

Praiseworthy in its object, and higlily creditable in its general design aud in 
much of its detail, as this publication undoubtedly is, yet, as ii ])ecimiary vspeciila- 
tion, it has not succeeded, and as a literary production it is of too diffuse a character, 
and too unequal execution, to form a fitting accompaniment for a work of such 
finished beauty and such scientific exactness as the Ordnance Maps of Ireland. 
In fact it is unfair and invidious to draw any comparison between such a work as 
might be produced to match the maps under the advantages ^vhich a Governmeut 
survey offers for the collection of materials, and that which the spirited exertions of 
individuals, unaided by such advantages, have tasked themselves to produce at their 
own private cost, and rather with a charitable than an interested motive. 

Most o.f the best county histories of England are written upon a larger scale, and 
contain more extraneous matter, than the Memoirs in contem|)lation for Ireland. They 
are usually filled with fine plates and expensively embellished, and have not, in 
almost any instance, repaid the outlay upon them ; for the price laid upon them is 
nece.ssarily high, and, consequently, the jmrehasers are few. They have mostly 
been undertaken by persons whose tastes and literary acquirements attracted them 
to such employments, rather than with the immediate object of remuneration. 
They throw little light on our present inquiry. 

Par. X. — The Memoir of the city and north-western liberties of Londonderry, to 
which reference is made in paragraph No. X. of our instructions, was rather put 
forth by those who edited it as a sample of the various information which, in the 
course of their surveying operations, they had been able to collect, than as a model 
to serve for imitation, or formed on the exact plan to which they considered it indis- 
pensable to adhere. 

Though it bears title as descriptive of only a single parish, yet, as it comprises 
all that is worth narrating of the past fortunes and present condition of one of the 
most ancient and noted cities in Ireland, and of an extensive bishopric, it is pro- 
bable that many adjacent parishes would furnish few additional particulars, and 
that the rest of the county would scarcely fill another volume of equal bulk; those, 
however, vyho are most anxious tliat a series of similar hlemoirs should be published, 
are of opinion that they might be brought within smaller compass, that many of 
the dissertations might be omitted or abridged, and that it would suffice to give 
the results alone, instead of a full detail of subjects of merely local and temporary 
interest. A quarto volume of 400 pages affords space enough for the full descrijv 
tion of a cou nty ; and if the materials were ably selected and compiled, would 
amply satisfy the general expectation. 

_Par. XI. It Iias, however, been questioned to what extent a Government ought 
and extent to which to interfere in tins matter, and whether, inorder to justify the application of the public 
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funds to the purpose, a case of necessity, or of great and obvious public utility, unat- mgbt 

tainable by other means, lias been made out. The witnesses we have examined, 
all concur in deciding this question in the affirmative ; they state that objects of 
the hio-hest national importance, the advancement of science, and improvement in 
all hrmches of practical industry are concerned, and they adduce the example of 
other surveys, most of which, both in later and more remote times, have been ac- 
companied by explanations or descriptive Memoirs ,,,,,,, 

Donies-day book was a most niimite survey of this kind t every hide ot land m 
the kingdom ’’ was noted. “ Commissioners were sent down into the counties, wlo?.”®’ 

with authority to impaiinel a jury in each hundred, from whose preseiitnients and 
“ verdicts the necessary information might be obtained. They directed their in- 
“ nuiries to every important particular the extent of each estate, its division 
o into arable land, pasture, meadow, and wood ; the names of the owners, tenants, 

“ and sub-tenants ; their condition, whether free or servile ; the nature and obliga- 
“ tioii of the tenures, and the estimated value.” 

In Sir William Petty’s Survey of Ireland, the maps themselves, according to the 
custom of tliat day, had descriptive remarks or notes written on their margin i with 
each was a sort of terrier of the buildings in the parish and the quality of the 
laud with occasional notes of mines, &c. It was stated by Mr. I. W . Croker, 
in his evidence before the Committee of 1824, “ There exists m the possession oi Select Com. is24. 
“ the Dowaver Marcliioiiess of Lansdowne, a volume, carefully written and in 
" e-xcellent preservation, intituled Sir William Petty’s History ol the Survey ot 
■' Ireland, in 18 chapters. There is also, in the same collection, a very curious and 
“ detailed account of the population of Ireland, distinguishing the English in-; 

“ habitants from the Irish, and their respective numbers and property. 1 know 
“ not whether either of these works, or any abstract ot them, has been published, or 
■■ whether transcripts of them are to be found in the Lansdowne collection in the Eri- 
“ tish Museum ; but if not, I should venture'to think, that documents' so interesting 
■' to the statistical history of Ireland, ought to be in the possession of the public. 

They affirm that topographical memoirs, more or less extended, have accom- 
panied every trigonometrical survey that has been made in Europe, and conveyed 
the information which the maps could not furnish. • i 

They refer to the reasons w'hich led to the undertaking of the trigonometrical 
survey of England, as corroborative of their view,^ and as only to be met by a 
survey in its most comprehensive sense. It origin-ated in a scientihe “b.iect. 
that of connecting the observatories of Greenwich and Pans— and was continued 
on other grounds. The safety of the navy required a great extension of hydrogra- 
phical inquiries ; a maritime survey, conducted iu ships manned aud appointed for 
the express purpose, is in itself more costly than any other ; it became theie^ 
of importance to save the time of the force so eiiipioyed ; and this could be moj 
effectually done by furnishing them with correct drafts of the outlines of the coast 
and its principal land-marks; such were not generally in existence, tor, though ^ 
many county and partial maps had been executed, they were fouii o e e , 

based on no uniform principle, and incorrect in their general I esul . enc 

the necessity for a great and recurring expense, borne apparently by private indi- 
viduals or local bodies, but ultimately falling as a heavy tax on the whole ““tty- 
Economy, therefore, and practical utility as well as science, counselled the ex- 
pediency of undertaking, at the public expense, a general and scientific survey, 
which, when finished, might be applied to the uses of civil and military engmeerin , 
of maritime charts, of iScal plans, and all the other purposes to which the survey 
of a country can be applied. Once undertaken, the credit ot the countiy was 
involved in its complete and satisfactory execution. i • 

In these views the Boards of Admiralty and Ordnance concin-red ; and combined 
arrangements were accordingly made for currying them into ettect. 

It is admitted a n.arrower view seems to have been taken, by certain parties, ot 
the objects of the Irish survey. The Select Committee which sat m 1824, white 
they urged on the Government the propriety of taking steps, wit on e ay, 
facilitate the tracing of the townland boundaries, and of omitting no effort to 
accelerate the completion of the maps on which the future valuation was to rest, 
do not seem to have had anything in contemplation beyond an aconrate adiiieasuie- 
ment of the surface of the soil, and a valuation made on such unilorm principle 
as might put an end to inequalities and injustice in the assessment o . 

under the authority of grand juries aud vestries; yet still, they expresse p 
“ that the survey, when completed, would be creditable to the na ^ , 

“ scientific acquirements of the age.” This hope has been amply 
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Report, 1824 . maps, which are unmatched in the world. Their minuteness and accuracy ar 
extraordinary, and, in the present state of human knowledge, cannot be surnus^pr!- 
but maps, it is first contended, form only part of a survey, and next, that if'the 
Ordnance Maps of Ireland were merely intended to serve ordinary purposes as 
itineraries, or as a basis for local taxation, a very inferior degree of sutTevino- 
ail’d engraving would have sufficed ; an unnecessary degree of perfection has beeu 
attained, and a wasteful expenditure made. If, on the contrary, they were meant 
to serve as guides for all the operations of industrial economy, and to ’supersede in 
all time to come, the necessity of any future survey, then the pains and the char<re 
which have been gone to were well bestowed ; but certain additions are still want- 
ing to complete the design of the survey, secure all its advantages, and render it 
. a monument to the national honour. 

Tliis defect can only be supplied by a further outlay; lai’g-e, indeed, in actual 
amount, but small in comparison with the sum which has been already expended 
and the advantages to be obtained. From eight to ten ]»er cent, additional upon 
the capital already sunk would amply effect all that is sought. 

Again, the great and immediate utility of the addition.s they ask for is urged. 
The liglit which the science of geology has shed on many branches uf agricultural 
and mining operations is universally admitted. The aid of the geological map is 
dwelt upon by the Railway Commissioners (Ireland) in many parts of their Second 
Report; they term it “ a valuable guide in determining the best lines for 
“ improved internal communication, whether by ordinary roads, railroads, or 
“ canals.” A comprehensive geological .survey, conducted on the same plau 
}md by the same i)arties as that of England, is earnestly desired. This should 
be considered as a general undertaking belonging to the whole empire, ; while a 
chapter or section of each county memoir should contain particulars of scientific 
instruction appi’opriate to the locality, so that the practical appliccitions would be 
brought within the reach, and home to the door, of all who have an interest in 
remarked that “ one can see where the land is cultivated by 
“ farmers having the advantage of personal experience, the greatest difference in 
the results, if one brings to bear the advantage of chemical and geological know- 
“ ledge, ^and the other merely relies upon the benefits of his own personal obser- 
vation. ^ It would not be easy to overrate the harvest of good wliich the whole 
empire might reap from the diffusion oi such knowledge in Ireland, where the 
science ot agriculture, though it has of late excited much attention, and is rapidly 
improving, has yet done Jittle to raise the condition of the labouring people, or to 
produce the returns which might reasonably be expected from tlieir labour in a 
country of such extent and fertility. 

The features of the hills have yet to be delineated in the maps ; their relation 
to geological formations is intimate, and elevation is an iinportaiH element in Jiscer- 
tainiug the value oi land : without such delineation the maps must still be consi- 
dered imperfect. They indicate none of the variations of the surface ; the same 
sheet represents the sea and the highest mountain in Ulster as on the same level, 
if shaded in the ordinary ivay, they would give no definite idea oftlie 
c iflerence of height. A delineation by contour lines u’oiild remedy these defects, 
anct be or the utmost value to the industrial resources of the country. In all cases 
oi proposed roiids, railroads, canals, mill-courses, and irrigation, it would serve as a 
geneia ^ide and check to improvidence, indicate the supply and fall of water, and 
save muc ^ pieliminaiy expense by rendering unnecessary separate surveys of several 
lines previously to the choice of one. In Ireland the comities of Louth and Kil- 
•enny lave been contoured; and contouring has been introduced for the puriioses 
o mining in a survey which the Ordnance surveyors have recently made for the 
^ucliy oi Lancaster, for their coal property in the neighbourhood of Llangeinor. 

e conouiing of the ground near Windsor is in progress, for the purpose of 
(h-aimng the place and rendering it more healthy. Contouring is adopted in the 
state suiTeys ot America, in the cadastre of France, and the lurve.y of Bavaria ; 
n ec 1 seems the natural and only appropriate mode of expressing the form of 
the ground on maps of a large scale i » 

puWioation of topographical and antiquarian Memoirs is advocated not 
1 yon e ground of their inspiring general interest and their important bear- 
ngs on history and ethnography, but specially on the ground that a great mass 
n ’ .""w? *‘'S*'*y “PP‘'®oiated by competent judges, has been 

already collec ed ; that in its present state it is and must remain inaccessible and 
M a ■>“ effectual mode of preserving it except by publishing. 

Much attention was excited, both at home and on the Continent, by the volume 
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which has already appeared, and a resumption of the work would, it is likely, be 
acceptable 'in many quarters. If each county Memoir were to iDe divided into 
tlii’ee or more parts or sections, according to the subjects treated, and sold se- 
pjirutely, dift'erent tastes would be gratihed, and the number of purchasers pro- 
bably augmented ; but this is a minor arrangement, which had better be left.to 
those wlio may hereafter liave the conduct of tlie work, in case it be sanctioned and 
continued. 

Much light has been thrown on the literary and ecclesiastical history of Ireland 
by Archbishop Usher, Sir James Ware, and Colgan, while the topographical and ' 
monumental antiquities have had but meagre notice. The subject is therefore unex- 
hausted, indeed almost untouched ; and no inquirer, until the officers of the survey 
commenced their labours, lias ever brought an equal amountof local knowledge, sound 
criticism, and accurate acquaintance with the Irish language to bear upon it. There are 
at present more monuments of early antiquity existing in Ireland than in England. 

Some districts are particularly rich in them; but from the injuries of the weather, 
neglect, and the increase of cultivation, they are rapidly disappearing. So that if 
Irish antiquities are to “ escape the shipwreck of time,” it would seem they must 
do so now or never — the best possible opportunity for collecting the materials 
presents itself — there are at hand admirable instruments for the task in Mr. 

Petrie and liis assistants, trained as they have been in the orthographic department 
of the survey ; such persons are of rare occurrence, and the limits within which the 
Irish language is spoken are year by year becoming narrower, while “ the Bacon, Advance- 
“ monuments, names, words, proverbs, ti’aclitioiis, private records, and evidences, ment of Learning. 
“ fragments of stories, passages of books that concern not story, and the like, 

“ from which an exact and scrupulous diligence should recover somewhat,” are 
fading away and passing out of memory. 

Lastly, it is urged that if the work be not immediately undertaken, not only will 
the maps remain incomplete, and without due explanation on many interesting points, 
and the idea of a survey formed by men of tlie highest accomplishment not be 
realized, but xlie favourable opportunity will be irretrievably lost. It is true the 
organization framed for carrying on the survey is partly broken up, but the oppor- 
tuuity is not yet gone, for though the field-work of the outline survey is concluded, 
the sketching of the hills, or contouring, still remains to be done, and the force em- 
ployed upon it will afford the means of procuring fresh information, or attesting 
that already collected, upon comparatively cheap terms. 

Pab. XII. — Should Her jMajesty’s Government attach Aveight to these views, Principle, &c., ia 
and decide upon giving them effect, the suggestions which follow are those of winch a Memoir 
experienced persons, and will, it is probable, be found conducive to economy and 
efliciency. 

It is suggested, 1. That the duty of superintending the contouring of the maps First suggestion— 
be intrusted to the same parties who have hitherto directed the operations of tlie Coiuoumia'. 
survey with such great ability and success. 

By judicious arrangements, the average cost of contouring different parts of 
Bonegtd and Loutli was reduced to about IO. 9 . the square mile, or less than -^d. an 
acre; at this rate the whole country Avould cost about 16,000/.; but as this is 
probably below the average, being taken from a mountainous country, it will, be 
right to assume a higher rate, and we shall, therefore, state the probable cost of the 
field-work of this service at 24,000/. 

In order to avert injury, from the perishable nature of paper, and its liability to 
. contract or expand Avith variations of dampness or moisture. Colonel Colby con- 
ceived the happy idea of making the copper plates themselves authentic originals. 

The maps were accordingly laid down on the copper. These copper plates are, 
therefore, legal authorities, and ought not to be altered ; but by an application of 
the electrotype, duplicates of tlie plates can be had at an expense, of about 30i-. 
for each plate, on Avhich corrections and alterations may be made at any future 
time, and on which it is proposed to add the contour lines. These plates will cost, 
say 3,000/. for the Aihole of Ireland. As much more must be added for engraving 
the lines, &c. • 

So that the probable cost of this most valuable addition to the maps will be — 

For field-work .... £24,000 
For new plates . . , . . 3,000 

Engraviug, &c. . . . . 3,000 

Total . . . £30,000 
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It must be borne in mind,tbat by no means is tbe whole oi this 30,000/. a new 
charge. Besides the six-inch or townland maps there ^vas included in the original 
scheme of the Irish survey a general map oi Ireland on a scale of one inch to the 
mile. A sum of 20,000/., it was estimated, would be required to delineate the 

f round in the manner contemplated for this smaller map. The expenditure of 
0,000/. more would attiiiii the contouring of the large maps, and cover both 
objects. ... . , 

Second suggestion 2. That a Memoir, embracing the topography and antiquities of each county, with 
— Topoetaphical economic section, i. a section treating ot the practical applications to the 

district of geology and agricultural chemistry, be undertaken. The Board of 
Ordnance liave intimated to us that they disapprove of the control and direction of 
this part of the work being allotted to them. They consider that the contouring 
and the geological inquiry are intimately allied to a.11 the objects of the gener^ 
survey, and may, therefore, be properly assigned to their miuiagement as parts of a 
whole ; but they do not view a Memoir, such as we have described, in the same 
light. • To their peculiar fitness for superintending the general survey we have 
already adverted, but our observations would not extend to the compiling and 
editing of a Memoir, which must necessarily be confided to a few persons olliigh 
literary attainment, specially selected for the purpose, and not moving about the 
country, but fixed in some one place of residence, probably Dublin. Such parties 
might, without disadvantage, correspond with, and receive directions, either from 
the Irish Government or the Treasury, as may be decided hereafter. Still as the 
force employed in the field-work of the contouring are to be relied upon as the 
main instruments in verifying the facts which have been already collected, or in 
obtaining further information where deficiencies exist, for the use of those who 
may be appointed to classify and arrange ,it tor publication, and as the facilities 
afforded by the central office at Mountjoy are also indispensable, it is obvious that 
unity of action, despatch, and economy will be best promoted by making the ties 
which connect tbe one service to the other as close and as numerous as possible, 
and causing the chief superintendence of both to centre in the same officer. Captain 
Larcom was placed by Colonel Colby at the head of the office at Blountjoy; lie 
had charge of the former Memoir, and subsequently acted as one of the Commis- 
sioners of the Census. If the resumption of these works be sanctioned, they had 
better be intrusted to bis bands, with the aid of Pi'ofessor Kane, Mr. Petrie, and 
the other gentlemen already trained to the work ; the two principal to be paid yearly 
salaries, and the others as before ; the salaries to be ]*aiaed as the work advanced 
in rapidity, though not in the full proportion to the rapidity attained. It is proposed 
to make use of the materials already collected ; to combine with them information 
supplied by officers in the employ of Government in various jiublic departments, 
extracted from Parliamentary documents, or contributed by individuals : — 



£. 

The estimate for the Oithographic and Antiquarian Section is, for 

the year 1844 — 5 ........ 1,500 

For the Economic Section, as per Dr. Kane’s Letter . . . 1,350 

For ihe contingendes and expenses in ttie Head-quarters Office, and 
in the Field Force of the Survey, in whidi, of coui-se, the expense 
caused by this work must be charged to it . . . . 500 



Total for 1844— 5 . . .£3,350 



Third suggestion — 
Geolc^y. 



The work could scarcely be completed in less time than twelve years, and lu 
future the sum annually required would exceed the sum here stated, as more hands 
become trained and the work progressed in, rapidity, 5,500Z. a-year would then 1^ 
required ; probably 60,000/. in all, to be provided in twelve years, would be a fak 
estimate. 

3. That the topographical geology of Ireland be committed to Sir Henry de la 
Beebe, as general director of the geological department for the whole empire. 
That Captain James, R. E., be employed as chief in Ireland ; — that in order to 
prevent confusion and multiplication of names, every fossil or other grganic remain 
should be examined by one person. Professor Phillips ; — that a general museum be 
formed in London, and local museums at Dublin and Edinburgh ;■ — that duplicate 
specimens, where such exist, should be supplied to the museums or institutions of 
towns in different parts of the country, where they are anxious to possess them, ana 
ready to bear the expense of their preservation ; — that all the fossils, &c., should be 
figured in one work, and that impressions of the plates should be multiplied and 
sold to the public at a very small charge. 
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Sir Henry de la Bech.e estimates that, ndtli an annual grant of 1500?., a geolo- 
gical survey of Ireland could be completed in about 10 years ; the cost would, 
5ierefore, be 15,000/. 

Assuming these estimates, or conjectures of expense, to be tolerably correct 
wuides, the sum total of expenditure required may thus be stated at 35,000/., to be 
provided as follows ; — 

£. £. 

Contouring to be provided in 10 years, at the rate of 3,000/. 

a-year ‘ . . • . ' . . . 30,000 

Less original estimate for map of Ireland, on scale of one inch 20,000 

10,000 

The Memoir, including topography, history, antiquities, and an ecotioraie 

section, 5,000 a-year, for 12 years 60,000 

Geological survey, to be provid^ in 10 years, at 1,500 a-year . . 15,000 

Total to be piwdded . . . £85,000 



At the rate of about 7,500Z. to 8,000/. a-year ; but during the first year it is not 
proposed to spend the full average — a force qualified to carry out the objects in 
view does not yet exist — it is only proposed to expend per estimate for 1844-5. 



Topographical, &c.. Memoir 3,-S50 

Geology 1,500 

Contouring (extra sum required above stated) ....... 1,000 



£5,850 



It may not be deemed amiss in us to give a view of the sums which have already 
been expended on the survey and valuation of Ireland, in order to show what rela- 
tion the cost of the additions sought bears to the whole. 

Memorandum, shotoiiiff the Cost of the Ordnance Survey of Ireland, including the Geological and 
Natural History Survey, and all other Ei-pensos, except the Engraving, from its commence- 
ment, in 1825, to the Is^ Ain'il, 1843 ; as shoion by the Boolts kept at the Ordnance Survey 
Office, in the Pheenix Park, Dublin. 

£. d. £. s. d. 

Expenditure 710, 04-3 4 6 

Postage and other returns ..... 6,994 13 2 



Remainder, or actual cost 712,048 11 4 

Voted for 1843-4 5,500 0 0 

717,548 11 4 



The townland survey is complete. 

Voted for engraving the townland survey of 

Ireland, from its commencement to £. 

1842-3 (i.e., to 1st April, 1843) . . 68,000 

Voted for 1843-4 5,000 

Required to be voted in 1844-5, to com- 
plete the engravings of the townland 

survey 5,000 

£78,000 

Recapitulation. 

Townland survey 717,548 11 4 

Engraving the same 78,000 0 0 

Total. . . .£795,548 11 4 



November, 1843. Thos. Colby, Col. R E. 

Estimates. 

Estimated cost of reduced map, (one inch scale,) engraved ready £ . 

for publication 50,000 

Engraving the principal towns of Ireland, which have already 

been surveyed on the five feet scale 12,000 

T.C. 

The foregoing statements include the measurement of the base line, the great trigono- 
metrical and astronomical operations, the purchase of instruments, the ti-aining of surveyors, 
&c., and the works originally contemplated, with the exception of those which the progress of 
science has since made the subject of inquiry, by the Commission. 
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i.. j. d. 

The valuation vmder Mr, Griffith has already cost. . . . 122,621 7 51 
And there will be requii-ed to complete it a further svim of . 79,860 0 0 



£202,481 7 

Recapitulation. 

£. s. d. 

Cost of survey 857.548 11 4 

Cost of valuation 202,481 7 5J- 



£1,060,029 18 9i 

An addition of little more than 8 per cent, to this outlay would attiin all tlie 
objects of the various parties whose addresses to the Government have formed the 
subject matter of our inquiry. 



Having thus given at length the arguments which have been used before us, and 
the estimates furnished for our inspection, we shall merely add in conclusion, that 
there is a suggestion in Captain Larcom’s evidence which appears to us well worthy 
of attention, and by acting upon which many of the objects of a Memoir might he 
attained, and its cost, as well as that of any future census, cousideriibly lightened. 
It is to maintain a small permanent staff in Dublin, so that the knowledge and 
experience gained at each recurrence of the decade may not he lost before the next 
period arrives. Captain Larcom, who had, as before stated, charge of the Memouon 
Londonderry, and was a Commissioner of the Census of 1841, says, — “ There -vvill 
" always be sufficient employment during the intervening period in making out 
separate returns, or compiling fresh results from the returns ; at present, for 
“ instance, the returns of the census are made by parishes, ljut a wish has been 
“ expressed by the Poor Laiv Commissioners that the information given in those 
“ returns by parishes should be compiled and recast by the limits of their unions, 
“ which are not coterminous with parishes ; and as those unions always consist of 
“ townlands, and the original field returns of the census are made by townlands, 
“ there can be no difficulty in doing this, except that the staff ivill be broken up as 
“ soon as the census is published, and new hands would make it so costly that (his 
" useful result of our inquiries will probably be lost to the public. 1 may also 
“ refer to tbe valuable Report of Mr. Chadw'ick on the Sanatory Condition of tlie 
“ Working Classes in Great Britain. We liad entered on some of the objects of 
“ that inquiiy, and have exhibited them in the returns, but were obliged to abstain 
“ from their full development. A small staff might constantly be employed in 
“ digesting these and similar matters from the existing returns, and by the aid of 
the constabulary, additional returns for particular districts and subjects iniglitbe 
“ at any time collected in a few days, if there were a competent head to digest and 
render them available. By such a department portions of the statistical branch of 
“ the Memoir might be collected ; and perhaps I should say that I am sure 
“ the expense of the census would be ultimately diminished, not increased, by such 
“ an arrangement. The census of 1831 is supposed to have cost nearly 50,000/.; 
“ it was charged on the Excise, and its exact cost is not known. In the present, 
the constabuiaiy having been employed as enumerators, and not paid extra, the 
“ cost has been less than 20,000/., and I have little doubt that by spending 600/. 
“ or 800/. a-year, for the next eight years, the census of 1851 may be reduced by 
“ a greater amount than the sum so expended.” The reduced amount would 
include the expense of the permanent staff in the intermediate years, and the 
expense of the staff is included in, or rather would tend to diminish the estimate 
for the completion of the Memoir. 

As yet there is no registry of births, deaths, and marriages in Ireland ; the 
reasons for the formation of such an establishment apply with the same force to 
that countiy as to England, and witli a view to this object, among others, the 
entertainment of some such plan as Captain Larcom sketches out may not be 
inadmissible. 



We have the honour to be. 

Your obedient humble servants. 



(Signed) 

Dovming-street, November, 1843. 



JOHN YOUNG. 
H. J. BOLDERO. 
ADARE. 
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III. 

MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 



TAKEN BEFOKE 

The COMMISSION of INQUIRY into the FACTS relative to the 
ORDNANCE MEMOIR of IRELAND. 



John Yodng, Esq., M. P., in the Chair. 

Friday, \Atk July, 1843. 

Colonel Thomas Colby examined. 

1. Is it the case that the necessary connection which exists between trigonometrical know- 
ledge and the art of war has led naturally to the undertaking of the trigonometrical survey by 
a military department? — It would be necessary, in order to answer that question, to go back 
to the early circumstances which led to the survey. The trigonometrical survey of Great 
Britain arose from an application from the French Government to connect the observatories of 
Greenwich and Paris; upon which Major-General Roy was, in the first instance, employed on 
the part of the British Government. It originated in a memoir, which had been presented by 
Cassini de Thury to the French Government. The triangulation for connecting the observa- 
tories of Greenwich and Paris was then carried on by General Roy ; and for a time no further 
steps were taken. Then the Duke of Richmond, Master-General of the Ordnance, ordered 

^ the survey to be resumed, with a view to a military survey of Great Britain, and the triangu- 
lation was resumed under the direction of Colonel Williams, of the Royal Artillery, and of 
Captain (afterwards Major-General) William Mndge. 

2. Then the Engineer corps was selected to carry on this survey, and you were appointed 
his assistant? — I had been an assistant upon the trigonometrical survey, and upon tne death 
of Major-General William Mudge, the Duke of Wellington, then Master-General of the Ord- 
nance, appointed me to superintend the survey as his successor. 

3. The geological survey, now going on, having been engrafted upon the trigonometrical sur- 
vey, is now under your direction? — As a geological survey, it is under the direction of Sir 
Henry de laBeche, but he is attached to the survey, and his accounts pass through my depart- 
ment. 

4. Have you carried on geological operations in Ireland? — When the survey of Ireland 
commenced, a desire had been expressed by most of the members of the Committee by whom 
the survey of Ireland was originally recommended, to have a geological survey in connection 
with the geographical survey. Accordingly, in the original instructions which I gave for that 

t survey, I directed that specimens should be collected by the officers in the course of the survey, 

5. Then that geological survey in Ireland was under your direction? — It was. 

I. 6. What part has Captain Larcom performed in this survey ? — Captain Larcom was taken 
over to Ireland, by me, as my local assistant for carrying on the duties of the survey at the 
office in Mountjoy, near Dublin. 

7. Did the instnactions you gave your officers to connect the geological survey with the 
geographical one limit them to tne subject of geology, or did you desire them to connect other 
branches with the geographical survey ? — I directed that they should collect information of 

• every description that could be collected in connection with the survey. 

8. Captain Larcom was one of the officers employed by you? — Captain Larcom had the 
local direction at the Ordnance Survey Office. 

Captain Thomas Larcom examined. 

, 9. Will you state how you are employed m Ireland ?^“I was first attached to the English 

survey in the year 1824, in the year 1826 transferred to the Irish survey, and in 1828 attached 
to Colonel Colby in Dublin. In that position, all the documents of every sort, connected with 
the survey, came under my notice; not only the plans, and maps, and engravings, which were 
I the first objects, but those various inquiries which Colonel Colby has described were also col- 
; lated and brought under my eye in the course of the work, When the maps of the first 
county were published in 1833, it seemed possible to combine the various kinds of information 
V which had been collected, and to publish a memoir illustrative of that county, for which Colonel 
I Colby obtained the permission of the Irish Government, the work being to be published at their 
■ defrayed out of the proceeds of the sale of the maps, and of that, the volume of 

iempleraore is the result. 

I 10. Has the expense been defrayed out of the sale of the maps and work ? — ^The expense of 



i 

i 
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the publication of Teraplemore was wholly defrayed out of the sale of the maps, and I have 
hi-ought with me a memorandum of that expense. 



The same toas read as/bllows : — 
“ Tmflemore Memoir. 

Mr. Petrie and others for compiling 
Engraving illustrations _ . 

Printing, binding, and publishing 

Total 



£• s. d, 
580 0 0 
192 19 0 
932 1 3 



1705 0 3 



487 0 0” 



Return by sale . 

11 WiU you mention what the nature and extent of the information respecting the 
and natural history and statistics of Ireland is, in which has been collected, and to which reference 
is made in vour letter ?— In that letter I give an account of it. I there state that the statistics 



is made in your letter ? — In that letter i give ^ ^ c \ .■ — 

are collected for the whole of the county of Londonderry, for a great part of Antrim and Tyrone, 
and some other counties ; but I have here a memorandum of the extent and quantity of informa- 
tion which has been collected, which I have put in a tabular form ; and I have an example of 
each class of documents which is there referred to. 



The same was read as follows : — See Table, p. 3. 

I have in addition to the memorandum which I have given in of the topographical and statisdcal 
part of the work, a catalogue oT the Museum at Mountjoy. ^^ere are specimen of natural 
history and geology from aQ parts of the country, more especially from the north, which was 
the most complete, chiefly with a view to the publication of that volume. . 

12. What is the extent of the topographical and antiquarian information that nas been col- 
lected ?— The paper which I have put in gives that information ; and if the Commissioners mi 
me to turn to any particular volume I have it here to show. _ 

13 Does that survey extend to the whole of Ireland ?— Yes, it does ; hut it is less perfectm ^ 
some of the early counties, and in the counties of Cork and Kerry, which have been surveyrf 
since 1840, when all parts of the work were greatly restricted j the geology wholly suspeudrii 
and only the inquiries connected with orthography, which were more especially necessary for j 
the immediate objects of the maps, were collected. _ »t i j v 

14. With regard to inquisitions from the unpublished copies of the counties of ireland, nave 
you collected in quarto volumes the number specified in the first column Yes. 

15. Then, though unpublished, they are in a state of easy reference?— Yes. 

16. There are thirty volumes in all? — ^Yes. , , u- * 1 , 1 , i 

17 . And those thirty, added to those which have been already published, combine tne whole 

work? — Yes. „ , , • • i. 

18. Then as to the second column, which contains the names of the_ baronies, pari^es, and 

townlands, from the Down survey and book of distribution for the counties, is that in eight large 
volumes? — Yes. ^ r 

19. Then that subject is also complete as regards the whole country f — les, so liras 

Down survey extends; but it does not extend over the whole country ; only over the grea 
part of twenty-nine counties. j v I- k 

20. The third column is headed, “ Extracts from various manuscripts and other works ra 

the Public Libraries.” You state that there are fifty-seven of those, quarto volumrar I 

21. What do the extracts refer to? — To the boundaries, and to the names of the own 
which are surveyed; and our immediate object in using them was to ascertain e corre ^ 
orthography to be adopted on the maps. 

22. Then, so far as this si’ ‘ 



Ml uie maps. , . I 

subject goes, the preliminary information for a future wor , 

plete? — I should scruple to say that it is complete ; because there are 1 

that we have not yet had access to, and there are in the present I 

we should require to have access to : so that the foundation is laid for a great dea • , , ^ » 

be necessary perhaps to refer to those libraries to complete the information on 
The extracts are very copious ; but it is impossible to say that they are complete or 



■f all Ireland. , fa,. ■Rnval 

23. To what libraries do you refer? — To the library of Trinity College, and 0 
Irish Academy ; but the library of Lambeth Palace, of the British Museum, an 
libraries in this country will have to be referred to : still they are extremely copious, 

not leave perhaps very much to be done. t,- «■ a rnrrv os 

24. Column 4 is " Letters from Messrs. O’Donovan, O’Connor, O Keene, an ’ 

. :l_. . 1 . * ...1 TTpre are two ot n 



the topography of the country, in forty-two quarto volumes?” — Here are ° 
(producing the same). There are various illustrative drawings, also, irom , _ 



(producing the same). Ihere are various illustrative drawings, aisu, * of 

libraries. With reference to the uses of these documents I beg to read (direct 

letter: — ''The historical material is much more copious. In or der to ascer y 



jrner w 

names of places for the engravings, that they might become a standard of and 



The historical material is much more copious. 

’ ” ’ ■ ' ’ . i ^ ^ sxanuau 

nt documents 1 

copious extracts made from them. In this manner a certain amount of a._ ^ , 

tion has been collected, relating to every place, parish, and townland in Iretan 
60,000 ; and the various modes of spelling them at different times has been recor 



well as topography, numerous maps, records, and ancient documents were • fQfjD5.s 





these investigations were complete, it was usual to send a person thorougn*j the origin* 

language to ascertain from the old people who still speak the language, what was 



'the Iris'!', 
' 'm 
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333 Sets of Name Sheets each in a large Tolur 



I Inqaisitiona from the unpuh- I 
Hshed Copies. (ladto.VoU.) I' 



I IiettersfromMessrs.O’Donosan, I 



on the Topography ol 
Country. (4to. Vola.) 



_ ^ ; Ancient and Modern Authorities 

/~v for the Names of all the Ba* ' 
S' Tonies andParishes. (dto.VolB.) 



Number of ancient _ Maps: 
Sketches and Drawings for 
each County. 



Maps of the Ancient TerritorUs L 
I constructed by Mr. O’DoiiOTsn. | 



, Twenty-eight Volumes anti Wrappers, eon- 
• taiiiing Kxtracts from various documents. 



Documents of a general nature 
(Extracts, &c.) not pven to 
Counties separately. 

Alphabeiical Indexes, contain- 
ing all the names on the Map*, 
giving the Baronies and Pa- 
rishes in which they are situ- 
ated, the No. of the Sheet on 
which they appear, and the 
areas of the towolaods, Ac. 

, Number of Baronies in each 
' County. 



Number of Parishes and parts 
of Parishes in each County. 

■ Number of Pariehes in ea^ 
County for which 
have been compiled m MS. 
more or less complete, with 
Sketches. - 

Memorandums on Orthography- 

(4to. Vols.) 



'ONviaHi /“ mowari aoNVNaHo '>»“? AHiaONi /" 
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Captain Lareom. vernacular name, and we then adopted that one among the modern modes of snell' 

• was most consistent with the ancient orthography, not venturing to restore the ono'° i** 

14th July, 1843. ^f^en obsolete name, but approaching as near to correctness as was practicable 

drawings and characteristic sketches have also been made, and legends collected '• 
journeys any antiquities which had been omitted were noted and pointed out for ins 
the maps, which have thus become antiquarian, as well as modern and utilitarian '*1! 

25. There do not appear to be any letters from Antrim, Cork, or Tyrone?— 

Tyrone were among the earliest counties done, and the information connected with fh"' 

this subject is much less copious than any of those which were afterwards undertaken 
respect to Cork, the reason was because it was the last; and the inquiries then bv I 
Vivian’s orders, were very considerably restricted. ’ ” wrd 

26 . Column 5 is the ancient and modern authorities for the names of all the parishes 
baronies, in twenty-eight quarto volumes ’—This is a volume containing the baron v and 
names in the county of Galway. The name of every parish is given as it is spelt iri all | 'vf 
ferentways in which it occurs in all the documents to which we had access examnlp® 

have been ftvhihitfid fn vr>n • tr,<rpthpr whh T-.-ol, ..,.1!; .’n. 



have been exhibited to you; together with the vernacular Irish spellings still preserved in th 
country, with the English translation, and the meaning of the name, and then tL final snellln* 
which is ultimately adopted for the map, so that we know the history in fact of every 
land. We have traced the mutations of its name, and therefore all the changes throuuh 
which it has passed; and having done that, we have run over the whole history of that towa 
laud, and doing that for every town-land of Ireland, we have, as it were, passed in review tbi 
whole country for the last six centuries. 

27. Column 6 is the field name books, containing ancient and modern authorities for the 
names of all the towiilands, &c.; their situation and descriptive remarks, &c.’— Yes- that 
gives the same information as the last, of the town-lands, which ai-e much more numerous! The 
counties are 32 in number, the baronies amount to 316, but of the town-lands there area 
great number; in fact (here are move than 60.000 town-land names in books such as thest. 

28’. They are -contained in 3289 name books, and theycontam all those names, compared'm 
&e same detail as the barony and parish names?— Yes ; here is one of them. We slioiv, for 
instance, under the name Piimisklin, nine different modes of spelling, and, finally, the Irish 
ifs explanation, from an ancient document, called “ Cormack’s Glo^ary,” in 
which It IS explained as a '' stream of clear water ” — “ Fionasclain.” And from all the in- 
lormabon thus obtained we uUImatply adopt the spelling here put down. 

29. Column 7 is a number of ancient maps, sketches, and drawings for each county, cora- 
pmed in 947 maps ? — This has a number of such drawings {producing a book). It is among 
the_happiest results of the Survey that it has taught soldiers to perform this class of work, 

30. No. 8 contains the maps of the ancient territories, constructed by Mr. O’Donovan?— 
This IS one of them {producing the same). This is a digest from many of the ancient maps, 
wmparedon the ground, and applied to a correct outline of our own, of the county of Clare, 
l oose are the ancient territories of the county of Clare ; and still existing- on the ground are 
the rums of these churches and other buildings. 

31-. How many of those are there ? — Three. 

32. Th^^ as regards these two last heads, 7 and 8, they would appear to be rather curi- 
osii^ .— Ihey would be of infinite value, and almost indispensibie for drawing up a topo- 
graphical memoir. One could not describe the ancient state of the county without the ancient 
utilitarian memoir wthout the present map. 

. f 1 9 contains documents of a general nature, extracts, &c., not given to counties 
sepal a e. y f les ;^ they are very much of the same kind as the extracts in column 3, but not 

so confined to locality. _ They are more general in their nature. 

0 ^' ^ ancient topography of the country, 

n , ' ■ point of fact, we might add those 28 volumes to the 57 contained in column 

: I’®®® located, to a particular spot : the fact of the loca- 

lon IS e only difference between them. The alphabetical - indexes are a separate class of 
documents. They are merely lists of names, alphabetically arranged. 

It parts of the index to the existing Survey?— Yes. 

vvfiatcloes JNo. 13 contain? — It contains the number of parishes in esicb countyfor 
wnicti memoirs have been compiled in manuscripts, more or less complete, with sketches. 
^ complete for 262 parishes. 

3b. in the remaining parishes the materials are collected, or nearly collected, but not 
^*"*00 ^'‘■‘■anged for reference, but not prepared for publication. 

1 . .1 • two first counties which you entered, and where you did not 

obtain this information, and in Cork, which was the last at which you were hindered by the 
tiovevnmpiif- nvrt«i.B : .... . J . , ..'...j 



.. > n . ••.iiv.ai was LiiB lasc at wnicn you were iimueieu uj- 

• *■ 'Qto those details, — in all the other counties you have collected 

! wl? .t’ ^°P®g’’apJiical and antiquarian, to enable you, with the mere labour of compiling 

with what^T your lAetnoir for Ireland on'those two branches? — ^Together 



T u ^ lor ireiana on mose two oranenes ; — iogc.— 

Ztl ^ said as to additional reference to public libraries. These extraeU, 

such as^ey. are, though .very copious.do not exhaust the subject. 

^U. vyould It require any further local exertion in Ireland in the townlands and counties? 

trp al ' f additional l?.bour to do it in a perfect manner. From the documents 

riw h Pf ^ valuable memoir might be compiled of any parish or townland in 
/n i l ” "'ork complete as a memoir on those' subjects, it would be necessary 

lib™i^s exammatiou in the country as well as aditional reference to public 

41. To enable you to compile a memoir, such as you propose in your last estimate, is there 
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sufficient matter collected? — I think it would be necessary to revisit the country under any Captain larcow. 
circumstances, but not to go into the detail that we have gone into. 

42. Would the object of visiting the country be rather to verify those facts which you have 1S43- 

collected than to go over (he country, townland by townland again? — It would not be neces- 
sary to go over the country townland by townland with that minuteness, for there are many 

whole parishes which perhaps it would not be necessary to visit again ; but I think it would 
be necessary to have the power to send people to the country to collect additional information, 
and to be certain that nothing was omitted. This necessity would be less in those counties 
which were more ready for publication when the stoppage took place. If it was the pleasure 
of the Government to compile from those documents, such as they are, and to say you shall 
not go to the country again, a very valuable work might be compiled ; but if my advice were 
asked, I should say additional information ought to be obtained. The survey is very minute, 
and every care has been taken to make it correct; therelbre I sltould not recommend pub- 
lishing an imperfect work on any branch. 

43. In your estimate for the completion of the county of Derry, was that power of sending 
into the countiy taken into account? — Decidedly ; and it would not veiy greatly increase the 
expense. 

44. Then this power of sending into the country again is rather desirable in order to avoid 
inaccuracies than absolutely necessary in your opinion? — I think it would be necessary. 

45. But only necessary in order to make the memoir complete, comparatively, as to the 
maps ? — Certainly. 

46. Which you conceive to be as accurate and complete as such a work can possibly be 
made? — Yes. 

47. That is, to complete parts which may have been imperfectly executed? — Yes; and my 
answers include, the orthographic section of the work, the publication of which in any case 1 
consider to be quite indispensable. 

48. Column 14 refers to memoranda on orthography? — ^They are various questions which 
have arisen in the process of the publication of the maps, names originally omitted or spelt 
wrong. They show the very great care that was taken in the compilation, of tlie maps, and 
the additional questions which were asked. They embrace letters to country gentlemen, letters 
to magistrates, as well as to officers employed in the survey, and their replies. Including 
these, there are no less than 144,000 names on the maps, respecting every one of which there- 
has been more or less investigation. 

49. Communications for the purpose of verifying the mode of spelling different names? — 

Yes. 

50. Will you have the goodness to state by whom this information was collected and ar- 
arranged? — It was wholly collected and arranged under rny direction by Mr. Petrie, Mr* 

O’ Donovan, and sundry junior clerks ; the total number was 13 at the time of the stoppage in 
1840. 

51 . What provision has been made for the safe custody of the manuscript volumes, and the 
other documents which contain the information that you have been speaking of? — ^They have 
all been collected, arranged, bound, and indexed, and placed in the book-cases in the office at 
the Phcetiix'park in Dublin. 

52. How far are they accessible to those who may wish to consult them ? —They are office- 
documents at this moment, they are not thrown open to the public; but no objection has ever 
been made to anybody seeing them who pleases. 

53. Have any applications been made ? — Yes, there have been various applications made. 

54. And such applications have been acceded to? — Yes, when respectably supported, and 
when they seemed reasonable. 

55. You saj' when they appear reasonable ; do you mean when made by respectable parties, 
or parties engaged in the pursuit of any science ? — ‘Yes. 

te. But in order to the safe custody of the manuscripts, you do not think it right to open 
them to any chance individual who comes ? — No ; they could not be laid open to everybody 
without some person being provided to show them, which would entail an expense upon the 
office, for winch no provision has been made. 

57. In case a person was about to publish a work, have you given him free access to those 
documents? — I do not know that the case has ever occurred; but I have no power to give 
for publication information collected for official purposes, without the authority of the Master- 
General of the Ordnance. 

. 58. What is the nature and extent of the statistical information which has been collected? 

— In order to answer that question I cannot do better than again refer to my letter, in which 
I state, “ The statistic material was complete for the County of Londonderry, nearly so for 
Antrim, in part also for Tyrone, and some other counties : but in the latter years of the 
survey, the interest of the officers declined from non-publication, and very little statistic matter 
was collected.” During the progress of the survey those who were employed collected ma- 
terials, which we have preserved, and in part arranged. 

59. What do you include under the head of “ Statistics,” and give your answer more par- 
ticularly with reference to the publication of the Memoir of Templemore? — All which in 
Teraplemore is given under the heads of “Municipality,” “Education,” “Benevolence, 

“Community,” “Justice,” and the “ Social and Productive Economy.” 

60. As to the nature of the information — from what sources was it collected? — By persons 
employed on the survey, who happened at tliat time to be in the country. 

• 61. You mean, with reference to those returns on the subject of Education, Benevolence, 

Justice, and the Commercial Returns, you employed particular parties to make those returns 
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specially for your own use? — No. At the time those volumes were compiled, and at the time 
those tables were made, the parties employed on the general map, under Captain Dawson 
were in Londonderry, and this class of information was collected chiefly by them, they beine 
on the spot, as is stated in the preface to the volume. The Productive Economy was done by 
Captain Portlock. 

62. Was any part of the information so given derived from other printed documents ? 

Y es : all the Parliamentary papers, and in fact documents of every kind that we could procure 
which related to Derry, were referred to and made use of. 

63. Then, in point of fact, on many of those branches those returns were merely extracts 
from documents which were otherwise before the public? — Some of them, and the object of 
bringing them together here was to show their bearing on each other, they being in their 
original form published separately, and so scattered as not to be easily accessible. 

64. Inconsequence of the time which has elapsed since the statistic information was'col- 
lected, would it not be necessary to re-collect it? — The statistics then collected have now 
become almost matter of history, and are therefore very valuable, and. would be used, but they 
must be corrected up to the present time of course ; for instance, we should find that at the 
time the returns were taken there were a certain number of children at school, we should now 
find that there is a greater number, and the spread of education therefore has increased, 
or the reverse. 

65. You being a Commissioner of the Census, might notT' much of that information be 
obtaineti from the Census? — Very much of the information required is contained in the recent 
Census of Ireland j but before this volume is published, or other volumes are published, that 
will be obsolete too ; and it would therefore be desirable, upon some points of peculiar and 
local interest, that statistical inquiries should be connected with this work. But the present 
Census of Ireland is very much more comprehensive than any former census has been. If 
future inquiries of the same kind are made equally extensive, or, eis 1 think they ought to be, 
very much more extended still, it would be unnecessary to go into any detail on general sta- 
tistics in this work ; and I think there would be very peculiar advantages in connecting statis- 
titica) inquiries of this nature with the Census, because they would be simultaneously taken 
over the whole country, and because they would be renewed periodically at regular intervals, 
and when given in connexion with the other information contained in the Returns of the Census, 
would throw great light on the condition, as well as the numbers, of the people. 

66. Then it would appear to be your opinion that the adding of statistics to the memoir 
of the country, as an adjunct to the maps of Ireland, is not a necessary adjunct j the adding 
them at all is only in case it should be supposed to be desirable on other accounts ? — A map 
is itself a statistical document, and what we commonly call statistics ought to be called nu- 
merical statistics; exhibiting in a tabular form those circumstances connected with the state 
and progress of the country which have been collected in the course of the survey, but cannot 
be exhibited upon the face of the maps; they are very little more. 

67. Then, in point of fact, as regards the statistics to which we are referring, this defect 
is inherent in them; that so far as a record of permanent facts, the numerical statLstics of 
which you speak, are varying constantly from day to day? — Yes. 

68. And consequently, if the memoir is to be a work of time, the statistics, which are re- 
presented in the first volume as applicable to the peculiar part of the country, do not bear the 
relation which they ought to do in point of time to the statistics stated in the last volume with 
reference to another part of the country? — The maps themselves are progressive ; they are 
not simultaneously taken : but they alter very slowly as compared with the other parts of the 
statistics. 

69. The maps, topography, and antiquities, may bo looked upon as records of a fixed state 
of facts ? — Yes, in some degree. 

^70. And the numerical statistics as records of things which are constantly changing? — 

71. Do you think you could define what portion of the statistics belongs more properly 

to the census, and what portion would come under this work ? — The statistics that are called 
social in the memoir of Templemore most especially belong to the census; the statistics that 
may he called economical statistics seem to be of a local nature, and belong more peculiarly to 
the memoir. or,/ 

72. But those statistics of an economical nature are annually brought before the public in 
other shapes, because many points which you have published are merely taken from Parlia- 
mentary documents? — What I mean by economical statistics is the application of topography, 
geology, and natural history to practical use. The Parliamentary papers that are referred to 
are Reports of certain Committees and Commissions of inquiry ; for instance, there are several 
upon the bridge-tolls of Derry, and there is the result given of two special Commissions and 
Committees of the House of Commons to inquire into the Coi-porations ; those are not pub- 
lished annually. The Statistics of Commerce are taken out of the Records of the Dublin 
Society, where they form a very curious set of volumes, collected for many years and pre- 
served ; they are not published annually, indeed they are in manuscript ; I do not tiiink they 
have been ever published. 

73. Those Reports of Committees, and particularly of the Derry Bridge were in a printed 

form, and generally accessible to the public, were they not ?— They were printed ; but it was 
necessary to give extracts from them with the other documents in professing to give a complete 
account of that place. * o e> 

74. ^To Colonel Colby.) Ihe G-eologieal Survey of Ireland is under your direction ?— 
There is no Geological Survey of Ireland in progress at the present time. 
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75 When in progress it was under your direction, was it not ?— It was. 

76* In what manner was that survey conducted ?— In the first instance, commencing m 
•the year 1825, specimens were collected of natural history, including geology, all over Ireland, 
hv officers and other persons employed on the survey; those specimens were sent to the Ord- 
nance Survey-office at Mountjoy, and were there collected, and as soon as an officer could 
be spared for the purpose of (iigesting and publishing those materials. Captain Portlock was 
sent into the county of Derry for the purpose of arranging the materials and filling up the 
vacancies which were necessary, in order to fit the work for publication. As soon as the 
Board of Ordnance became aware of this circumstance, they directed the Geological Survey 
of Ireland to be suspended. Subsequently a deputation of members of the House of Com- 
mons waited upon Lord Vivian, who was then Master-General of the Ordnance, and Urd 
Vivian at their solicitation consented to allow Captain Portlock to publish that part which 
was in the most advanced state. Prom that period I ceased to consider the Geological Survey 
of Ireland as under my direction. There was no separate establishment for geological pur- 
■coses and no separate expense until the time I refer to. , , , 

^ 77* What counties had been surveyed from 1825 up to 1840, what progress had been 
made?— I cannot say that any progress has been made further than the collectioti of speci- 
mens all over the country, as an index or materials to guide geologists to complete a survey 

^s'^^WEl^number of officers were employed ?-There were no persons specially employed 
till 1840, when it was immediately suspended. r, • i • 

79. Was it not given into Captain Portlock’s charge before 1840 .—It was previously given 
into his charge rnerely to send notices to the officers ; he was specially employed upon the 

Had you recommended to the Master-General and the Board that Sir Henry de la 
Beche should have the superintendence of the Geological Survey? — Lord Vivian m his 
directed that the Geological Survey of Ireland should be carried on m the same way that the 
•Geological Survey of Great Britain had been carried on by Sir Henry de la Beche, and under 
those SrcumstancesI directed Captain James to proceed to England to work under S.rHeniy 
de la Beche for some time, in order that he might know the manner m whi^ the English 
Geolo<^ical Survey was carried on. That was previously to ^e publication of Captain Port- 
lock’s work. Since Captain Portlock’s work, and since the (^ological Survey has been sus- 
pended, I have directed Captain James to arrange m the offi ce the whole of the collection, 
both that of natural history and the geological collection (which forms 
natural history), in order that they may be made available whenever the Government may 
think proper to resume the Natural History Survey of Ireland, and that nothing which has 
been collected may be lost. This is the catalogue {producing the same). 

81. What arrano-ements have been made with respect to the continuance of the geologic 

'•survey?— No arrangsmsnts have hitherto been made that. I am aware or. -fa™.*™ 

82?^ [To Coptnin £nre»m.]-W,ll you state what the uature and extent of the mformahon 
lesuectioe geology is?— I can only state the parts of the country over which it extends But 
Ss eatalflie. aid the Reports, give, I think, the best InFormabon on the point— [aioti. 
Colby 1— The officers employed on the survey were not considered as persons who were deep y 
convomant with geological seienee ; 

tricts where they were sui-veying, and to send those specimens to the Ordnance Survey Oftice, 
SrXv tS »ylLens. an^ Ikrld.ig the places on die ■'\*“*XroT5pTaS 

taken- [Copioih Larcom-]-U I read the fo lowing extract from this 

X>e.-,1««1, onA PoTxtain Tamp«! I think it Will give the most correct information on tfte suo 
iect— » Having ^forwarded on the 9th instant our Report on the present state of preparation 
*0 Cou„,y or Derry and the Bstony of Dnng^^ 
TyrL, and having since examined the geological plans and ' 

collected by the officers employed on the lopo^yl.ical survey, we ^ 
of those of the county of Detry and those of Tyrone, examined by and looming part ol me 
doinments of Captail Portlockh. department, it appears that there are “'j 

portionsof fifteen counties, viz,, of Antrim, containing ; 5 parishes, there are geolog cal notices 
orZpsofiamSv of which ate imperfect; Tyrone, of4‘2 parishes, there are »« If- 
of which about 6 only are perfect. Some of these would be ““'“'• “""“‘'trieh or^^ 
Portlock's observations. Cavan, of 36 panshes. them f 

Yiaricfhp^i there are notices oNO; Sligo, of 41 parishes, there are notices of 8, 

73 patuiies, there are notices of 6 ; Mlnaghan, of 23 parishes, »>'«« M ^ Thk 

of28 parishes, there are notices of 9 ; Down, of /O parishes, ., , , Kildare ofll6 

material, for the mountain part ot this count, are valuable and “ e 

parishes, there are notices ot 10, and numerous fossils; f 

I'faJgmvSTht'orirb-nti^^p^ 

tions of lL survey at large, there are tracing plans of Zartm ent 

extracted from the records of the Irish Mining Derry and Tyrone,^collected 

A very valuable collection of minerals of die counties of minerals in Captain 

by eSptain Portlock’s department, forming the 

Portlock’s report. An extensive collection of fossils, also cotlectea oy 6 e f . 



Captain JLarcom. 
14th July, 184?. 
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I5th July, 1843. 



is MINUTES of EVIDENCE taken, before COMMISSIONERS 

ment, of Antrim, as well as of the counties now more especially under consideration, and in 
part noticed in the list of fossils forming part of Chapter IV. of the Report ; and a number of 
rock specimens, collected by Captain Poi'tlock’s assistants, when observing on the great lines 
of altitudes, for the purpose of comparison with the gravels. 

83. What is the date of that? — The 17th of May, 1842. 

84. It has reference to a Report which was not published till 1843 ? — Yes ; but it was in 
progress of printing at the time. 

85. To what counties does the Report which was published refer? — Londonderry, and 
parts of Tyrone, Fermanagh, Donegal, and Armagh. 

86. What is the nature and extent of the |information respecting natural history which has 
been collected? — That information is fully contained in the catalogue. 

87. Over what counties does the information extend ? — Chiefly over the northern counties. 

88. This is a statement of the expence incurred in the geological survey of Ireland under 
Captain Portlock, up to the 31st of December, 1842, anioiinfiog to 8421?. 4^. 9<f. ; what does 
that include?— It includes the whole of the collection of natural history, as well as the volume 
published by Captain Portlock, and the preliminary expense of organizing the force afterwaids 
broken up. 

89. Does it include the geological, collection? — There are certain portions of the geological 
collection which cannot be separated from the general survey, that is the colleaiou by the 
officers employed in the survey, the expense of which, however, is extremely inconsiderable. 
This 842H. includes the whole expense of the work under Captain Portlock’s charge with the 
exception of the printing. 

90. Does it apply to the whole of the collection? — I have already said that a portion of 
the collection was contributed by officers employed on the general survey. 

91. Without any additional expense?— Without any additional expense beyond the expense 
of carriage. 

92. Can you allocate the expense upon the different branches ; can you say how much 
was spent upon geology in collecting materials, or on statistics, and also divide the expense 
of the collection from the expense of publishing the works? — The e.xpense of the geological 
and natural history collections you have already j the expense of printing the geological volume 
can be obtained only from the Stationery Office, by which department it was printed. It was 
not charged to the Ordnance. With reference to the Memoir of Templemove, 1 have given 
its cost at the commencement of my evidence. It was compiled from materials collected in 
the necessary progress of the survey by all parties, and was therefore analogous to the col- 
lection of geological and other specimens by the officei's who were employed on the general 
survey, the only difference between the two being that the orlhographic and historical mate- 
rials which were collected were received at the heaid-quartors’ office, and were carefully digested 
and prepared, while the rapid progress of the survey in the country rendered it impracticable 
for the officers to continue collecting geological specimens with the vigour which, would if 
the original intentions of Colonel Colby had been followed out, have made a geological survey 
at a comparatively small cost. 

93. Can you state how far the cost is likely to be diminished by the sale of the work to 
the public? — The cost of Templemore has been to some extent diminished ; the return by 
the sale being 487?-, and the cost 1705?. 

94. How many years is it since it was published? — In 1838 ; but a preliminary copy was 
laid before the British Association on its meeting in Dublin in 1835, by permission of the lord- 
lieutenant. 

95. The greatest portion of the copies were sold very rapidly, were they not ? — Yes. 

The witness withdrew. 

[Adjourned till to-morrow at 12 o'clock. 



Saturday, July, 1843. 

Sir Henry T. de la Beche examined. 

96. You have expressed a wish to be examined to-day, because you are anxious to leave 
London? — I have. 

97. You are the Director of the Geological Survey now carried on in England. — I am. 

98. That Geological Survey forms a branch from the Trigonometrical Survey of Great 
Britain, carried on under the orders of the Master-General and Board of Ordnance ?— It does. 

99- As Director, describe the system you pursue in the prosecution of the work. — 1 re- 
ceive the order of the Master-General of the Board to investigate a certain district, and I then 
proceed myself to look at that district on the large scale ; ‘having done so, I select the 
assistant-geologists that may appear most proper to undertake the examination of portions of 
that district. Having those minor districts assigned to them, they proceed in their labours, 
I from time to time visiting them and checking up those labours. Our mode of operation is 
this — we receive maps from the proper officer at the office in Southampton — having received 
those maps, we proceed on the gi’ound and actually survey in all the boundaries of the geo- 
logical lines, so that the lines are as true as the roads upon the map. This being done we 
proceed to make th e necessary sections, which are constructed in the first place to show the occur- 
rence of the beds above each other, on a scale of 40 feet to the inch, every detail is fol- 

lowed, and at the same time that we investigate the mineral structure of those various beds, we 
carefully examine into the organic remains which each may contain. Having thus got a 
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vieir of the <jeneral siiper-po^tion of the beas. we next proceed to make sections in different SxxH.T.delaBedie 

directions, such as may best altord a general view of the country, or rather of its seoloo-ical 

structure; and this is done upon a scale of sis inches to the* mile, the height and distince iS'h July, 1843. 
being on the same scale^ {The witness exhibited a sectimi.) This is a section of a portion of 
the coal measures of South Wale«, and I inprely. produce it as an example of the 40 feet to 
the inch scale vertical, showing the super-position of the beds — such sections are made of all 
rocks.as well those which may be of economical importance as those which are not.—{Producwq 
another section.) This is the same scale of other rocks, merely to show what plan we adopt for 
those other rocks.- And this o third section), is a section of the Forest of Dean 

in which you will see the 6 inch to the mile scale carried out, the height and distance bein^ 
equal, accompanied by another vertical section 40 feet to the inch, giviixr the detail of all the 
beds which occur in that district. These sections are now preparing for publication for the 
Report on the South Welch Coal Basin and other adjacent counties, I will also take the 
liberty of exhibiting the maps. '1 his is a map of 0 inches to the mile, of part of the Glamor- 
ganshire Coal-field. In the first place tlie e.xaminatioiis in the field by the assistant-geoloo-ists 
and myself having been properly verified, the lines that were obtained are now laid down 
upon what is teclniically called a dry prool, namely an impression of the sheet taken on dry 
paper, in order that the engravers may trace off, rub down, and subsequently engrave those 
lines. l:ou will observe that all the coal crops are laid down throughout the*sheel and that 
every boundary hue is also distinguished. This proof having been engraved, the map is then 
coloured ; and in this,_ which i now show you {jyrodudng a second maT>\ all the geolo<rical 
detail, as far as colour is concerned, is given. t> o 

100. Is it considered that the laboui-s of the geological survey are directed with reference 

to thc progress of British geology, both strictly as a science on the one hand, and to the appli- 
cation of that science to useful purposes of life on the other ’—Certainly * ^ 

101. Describe the useful purposes.-It is directly applicable to mining, agriculture, and 
budding purposes, especially with reference to durability of materials and tlTo niode of obtain- 
mg them; and I should think that these three would afford a general view of the subject 
J\me are others but they are minor. I should .say, that 'with reference to the sheet I have 
had the honour of showing you, the agricultural character of that di.strict was directly as the 
colours laid down upon it, and that therefore a person, ivith that sheet before him might rely 
upon the agricultui-al character of the properties he might possess in those various areas With 
regard to nnmna, I would wish 1o call attention to those lines that have been fcchnically called 
contour lines ; because I should say, that having such lines, knowing the dip of the various 
beds of rock or coal, and being aware of the faults in a coal district, you have the means of 
knowing exactly beneath any portion of the ground the distance between the surface of that 
ground and the vein or bed of coal which you wish to get at, which is most important Con- 
sidered with regard to all matters of draining or pumping the water out of rnines, a system 
of contour lines is most important not only in the coal district, but in any of the metal mine 
districts of the country. I here was a map executed by the Ordnance for the Duchy of Lan- 
caster at Uaugellinor. upon that map the contour lines are laid down, and I would call the 
attention of the Commissionera to that map, as a specimen of what can be accomplished by 

coiilour lines and as an example of their value. ^ ^ 

102. These subjects embrace the whole of the Geological Siirvev?— Yes; the examination 

of m ‘o *e useful purposes 

103. That inclutles mineral substances as applicable to arts and manufactures ?— Yes. 

104. It embraces agriculture as connected with geology? It does. 

MMidcr a map of that scale, with contour lines, of great value in the mineral 
districts? — Certainly. 

106. To render geology most effectual, as applicable to commerce and agriculture, the plan 

you pursue embraces those points?— I consider it does. ^ 

107. But the plan you pursue does not give any account of the applications which have 
■ilready been made?— Acs, it does. If you will refer to my Report on Cornwall and Devon, 
you will hnd that I have giver, the applications th.oughout. I -will read the heads:— 

liconomic Geology; Observations on the connexion of tlie Geological Structure of a Country 
and tile occupations of a civilised people upon it; Swansea instanced as a good example of 
tne combined advantages of geological and geographical position; geological advantages of 
Mermyr lydvil, Glamorganshire; contrast of the condition of the. people in parls of the 
ui^rict in a great measure arising from its varied geological structure. Agriculture : Connexion 

e ween subjacent rocks and the relative fertility of parts of the district; equal conditions 
requisite in examining that connexion ; climate of tlie south coast of Devon and Cornwall; 

a ue ot shelter from poiverful and prevalent, winds ; agricultural character of the soil upon 
* covering the chalk and greefl-sand ; upon the lias ; upon the red sandstone series ; 

pon le carbonaceous series ; upon the varied rocks comprising the grauwacke series ; value 

the soil upon the trannean rocks r bGb lr,„,i a Y 



® upon the trappean rocks; high value of land near Penzance; frequent barren 
soil, of the mining districts; soil upon the Serpentine; gi-eat value of 
rm.L- sienite and diallage rock of the Lizard ; of that upon the hornblende slate and 

P .? he si^e minor district; character of the soil upon the granite-rocks ; supposed value 
o: son upon the junction of granite with other rocks ; soils upon the alluvial land, and the 
auses Irora winch they differ ; sea-sand extensively employed for manure ; antiquity of the 
P c ice ; quantity annually thus employed, and its cost ; average amount of calcareous matter 
IS san . Ixoad Materials : observations on the qualities required lor these materials; the 

C 
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materials derived from the gravel resting upon the chalk and green-sand ; fi-om tliat scattered 
over the lias and red sandstone series of parts of the_ district ; supply derived from the eon. 
crlomerates and trappean rocks of red sandstone senes; umtenals ol. aincd rom the car- 
bonaceous series, mid character of the roads upon it ; from siindstonos. &c._of the grauwacke 
series : from the limestones in that series ; great value ot the mafermU obtained Irom the hard 
trappean rocks associated with it ; value of those Irom elvans. when ivell selected ; character 
ofi-omlsconsti-uctedwith quartz; useofthe quartzo-schorlaceousveins in he granite distiicts; 
value of the diallage rock of the Lizard for roads and panng-stoncs. Binlding-Stones :YG\mvi 
facilitv with which good materials may be obtained shown hy the towns and villages in a 
district: mischievous practice of selecting stones merely because tliey work freely; little 
attention commonly paid to the durability of matcruUs ; no excuse lor t he eiigmeei-s and 
architects of the present time not making themselves acquainted with tlie chemical and 
mineraloc^ical character of tlie stones employed by thorn ; usual mode m whicu the mason 
fudges of the value, of a stone; protecting influence ol lichens; goncral relative value of huild- 
incT-^tone accorditu^ to mineralogical composition ; Boer-stone; building-stone from the chalk 

and green-sand; inferior oolite and lias; from the red sandstone scries : Irom the carboniferous 
limestone and carbonaceous series; from the gimuvackc ami its associated U-appean rocks; 
from the <^ranitic portions of t’ne district ; amount of granite cxiiorteil from 1 enryn ; present 
prices of Penryii granite ; amgunt and value of granite exported iiiimuiUy Irom Cornwall and 
Devon • value of elvans as building-stones ; consolidated sand of New Quay and Crnntock em- 
ployed as buildiii«i-stone. Finer Materials fer Polished Colvmns, Vases, &c. : Hints, chalcedony, 
and varie-:'ated brown jasper (Egyptian pebbles), from the chalk and green-saiid; rock 
cmtals- use of them in jewellery in the time of Queen Elizabeth ; substances from the lias ; 
porphyr’ies from the red sandstone series of South Devon ; marbles in the carbonaceous series; 
sienites and hj'persthenic rocks in the same series ; Babacoiuhe and Plymouth marbles ; marbles 
of Ipplepen, and Totnes, and other places; serpentine of tiie Lizard; Diallage rock of the 
Lizard; polished granite colnrans of Pendarves; granites which iiavc a hanclsotne appearance 
when polished; beautiful while granite near Okehainpton ; beauty of many elvans when 
worked and polished; Tremore jjorphyiy worked for Mr. Austen Trcllry’s mansion. Place, 
Fowey; other elvans which have a handsome appearance wlien polished. Roofing-Slatesxu 
the carbonaceous series ; in the grauwacke of North Devon, South Devon, and Cornwall ; of 
the Delabolo and neighbouring quarries; value and ancient reputcof those sluto.s. Flag~stonts 
of the carbonaceous series and grauwacke; value of those Irom Delabolc ; gypsum obtained 
from the marls of the red sandstone scries, near Watchet, and exported. Lime: supply to 
the country near Westoii-Siiper-Maru and Bleadoii ; to tiie country near Bridgewater, and 
thence to tlie vicinity of Watchet; value of lias lime for water-setting purposes; supply of 
lime from the calcareo-magnesian rocks between Willlton and Thorn St. JIargaret; supply 
from the lime-stones ranging round from Williton to Catcomhe ; Irom those at Keiiiisbury, 
Combe Martin, and near Ilfracombe; from those between Holcombe Rogiis and the neigh- 
bpurhood of Barnstaple; from the lias on the south of Taunton ; from the lias and chalk 
among the Black Down Hills, and near Lyme Regis, Beer, and Branscomb. Scarcity of 
lime in tlie tract of country extending from Bideford and Boscastle, on the west, to part of the 
Blackdown Hills, on the east ; supply from limestones of South Dei'oii ; range of export of the 
Plymouth, limestones; supply from the limestones extending from Liftou to Drewsteignton; 
from those of South Petberwin, Trenalt and Rock ; mode in which Cornwall is supplied with 
lime. China-Clay and Stone : localities where the china-clay is prepared ; mode of artificial 
preparation ; amount of annual export of from Cornwall and Devon ; animal export of natural 
china-clay from the Bovey deposit, Devon; mode of obtaining this clay; steatite of the 
Lizard, Hayle-clay; china-stone, and its annual export; annual amount and value of the 
exporc of china-clay and stone from Corinvall and Devon ; recent date of this export ; pro- 
bable date, of the artificial china-clays of Cornwall and Devon. Anthracite and Lignite: 
anthracite beds of North Devon; amount of anthracite raised at present and formerly; ua- 
successful attempts in sinking for coal ; characten of these attempts ; lignite of Bovey Hea^- 
field. Scythe-stones or : obtained on the weslorn part of tlie Black Downs;Dr. 

FItton’s account of the concretions whence they are manufactured ; value. Minercd Springs: 
other than chalybeate springs not common in the district ; miraculous virtues attributed to some 
springs in Cornwall; Victoria Spa, Plymouth; analysis of the waters of. Hnrbours: estuary 
harbours much filled up by the detritus washed from stream-works ; ancient Act of Parliament 
respecling ; precautions that might be taken to modify the injurious cflects ot the natural 
drill of detritus in such situations ; observations respecting the value in estuary -harbours of tae 
largest entrance of waters on the flood-tide which can he obtained; Padstowe, Hayle, Teign- 
mouth, and Exmouth estuary-harbours ; state of the embouchure of the Axe ; value of the Looe 
Pool as a harbour, if a permanent entrance, through the shingle bend), could be established , 
pier-harb.ours are artificial coves and creeks; value of the construction adopted at the Cobb 
or pier -harbour, Lyme Regis, as regards the free passage of the shingle-beach along shor^ 
3Rnes : obscurity of the early trade in Cornish tin ; stanniferous gravels probably affomed 
the first tin ; stanniferous gravels of Banka and the Malayan Peninsula ; Phceuician trade to 
Cornwall for tin ; notice by Diodorus Siculus of the ancient trade in Cornish Ini, and tiie 
place where it was carried oa; St. Michael’s Mount probably the ancient Iktis bronze 
instruments and ornaments found in the tin stream-works ; Bruges the chief emponum tor 
Cornish tin in the thirteenth century ; Italian trade in Cornish tin in the fourteentb,century; 
early charters to the Cornish and Devon tinners ; appointment of Stannary Courts opinions 
4if the tinners about 1600 respecting stream-tin; mode of finding lodes and conducting ffltnes 
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at that time; tools then employed ; drainage machinery of that time ; mode of dressing tin- ^aH.T.delaBeche. 

ores about the year ICOU; blowing-houses and practice of burning them down purposely, in 

order to obtain the fine particles of tin driven upon their thatched roofs; turf and charcoal 151h July, 1343. 
employed in smelting tin in time of King John and Edwmd I. ; wages obtained by ibe tinners 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth; working mines in several or in wastrel with the practice of 
bounding; copper mines worked in Cornwall about IGOO; copper ores first obtained wbilo 
worluiifthe tin-lodes; mode of mining in Cornwall and Devon about 1671; Borlase’s account 
of the tin stream-work in the middle of the last century ; mode of working mines at that time ; 
machinery for unwatering the mines then en>ploycd ; steam or fire-engines of that period, and 
the erreat consumption of coals by tliem ; manner of dressing the tin-ores then practised ; great 
value of the ores from Polberou Mine, Sr. Agnes, at that time; copper miues then at work, 
and from which the greatest profits had been obtained; present mode (which is described) of 
sellino- copper ores by ticket first adopted about 1 10 years since ; such sales now take place 
weekly; account of a sale of copper ores in November, 1838, at Truro ; variation in the value 
of the parcels of ore sold; produce per cent, of Cornish copper ores from 1771 to 1837, inclu- 
sive • standard of copper ; great increase of the produce of Cornish copper and tin from 1758 
to 1778 ; tin-streaming about the year 1778, with the mode of paying the owners of the land 
at that time ; small tin-stream adventures ; state of boundary in 1778 ; manner of working a 
mine at that time : machinery for imwateriug the mines employed about 1778 ; Newcomen's 
engines ; Watt’s engines ; effectiveness of the putnping-eii^ines now employed in the Cornish 
mines; table of the average, duty of steam-engines employed in pumping in the Cornish 
mines' for 1836; for the halityear in 1837, ending in June; table of the duty per- 
formed by the Cornish steam-pumping-engines, with the average duty of the best engines, 
from 1813 to 1837, inclusive; table of the greatest and least quantities of wafer dis- 
cbar<red per miimfo in 1837 from the mines; water discharged in 1837 by the engines 
reported in the duty-paper; present mode of working mines in tlie district; value of 
<rreat cross courses between great mines; Austen’s engine at Fowey Consols; skill of the 
miners in sinking shafts in different pieces from different levels; great adit in Gweiinap and 
near Redruth; surface works in mines; mode in which the mines are undertaken and raa- 
naoed; captains; tributers; whole mines about 1778 let at tribute; tutworkmen and day- 
labourers ; rate of miners' wages per month in 1837 •; attention to tlie comforts of the miners ; 
diseases of the miners, and their causes ; endeavours to obtain machinery to facilitate the. 
descent and ascent of miners iu the mines ; advantage of steam-whims ; rarity of inclined 
planes ; improvemont of late in the working of mines ; age of Norwegian timber employed in 
them ; account of the sums paid as drawback for the timber imported for the use of the Devon 
and Cornish miues ; account of the loads, price, and value of debenture timber used in the 
Cornish mines Irom 1818 to 1837, inclusive ; introduction of blasting by gunpowder into the 
Cornish mines ; maimer of dressing tin ores in 1778, 1828, and at present ; a large proportion 
of tin ores now sold by ticket, in the same manner as copper ores; Cornish mode ot assaying 
tin ores ; Berlhier’s mode of assaying tliem ; miues from which block-tin was sold in 1837 by 
ticket ; proportions of the tin ores sold in 1837 by ticket and private contract, with the amount 
of both; composition of the tin ores; vanning, and the dexteriW of the miners at it; tin- 
coinage; ancient and modern coinage-towns in Cornwall and Devon; notices of the dues 
received by the duchy on account of tin-coinages from 1213 to the present time; account of 
the annual produce of tlie tin-mines of the Duchy of Cornwall from 1750 to 1779, inclusive ; 
account of the annual produce of the tin-mines from 1780 to 1838, with the average price per 
cwt. of common tin ; eiiemical composition of the copper ores raised in the district ; mode of 
dressing copper ores in the middle of the last century ; manner of doing so twenty years after- 
wards ; mode of dressing copper ores at present ; Cornish method of assaying copper ores ; 

Berthier’s manner of assaying copper ores ; account of the copper ores sold at the Coinidi 
ticketings in the year ending June, 1838; table of foreign and British ores ^old by ticket lor 
the same year at Swansea ; account, of the receipts and expenditure iu 1836 of the consoli- 
dated and united mines, Gwennap ; rate of wages paid in that year at the same mines; extent 
of these mines ; transactions of the consolidated mines for eighteen years; receipts and expen- 
diture in 1837 of the Fowey Consols mines; extent of these mines and profits reulised by 
them; annual expenditure of the largest copper mines in 1778 and in 1800; account of the 
copper ores and their value, from 1726 to 1838, inclusive; comparison between the produce 
of copper in 1737, 1787, and in 1837, in Cornwall; copper ores_ raised from 1801 to 1837 in 
Devon; copper adventures of West Somerset; manganese ot the district; lead; ancient 
argentiferous lead-mines of Devon ; silver ores — gold — cobalt — nickel — bismuth-— antimony 
zinc — iron — arsenic; ancient Stannary parliaments; ancient Stannary prisons; present Stan- 
nary Court ; number of persons employed in 1836 and 1837 in the Cornish mines ; total value 
of the exported mineral produce of the district ; relative proportion of metallic produce of the 
district to that of other pa.rts of the United Kingdom and the Continent ol Europe ; annual 
metallic produce of Great Britain and Ireland ; relative proportion of the raiuerai produce of 
Great Britain and Ireland to that of other European countries.” _ , u 

108. Your work describes the geological structure of the country, it then desenbes vyh^ 

rteulls from that as regards the soil, and then you trace what practical utility may be denied 
from certain soils, or from the juxta-position of certain soils which are connected with the 
various branches of industrial employment? — We. do. .u ♦ • 

109. But you do not give the details or tables of the actual state of the population ; that is, 
those things which may come under the head of returns, with respect to social economy .-— 

No; I apprehend that would have been going out of our way altogether; we enter mo 
nothing statistical, except the miuing details be so tei-med. 
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SSxH.T.delaSeche. 110. Then do you conceive that that limit is one xvliich is clearly defined, and could b 
15 th iui” 1841 gsi^^rally adopted? — Certainly; I consider that, our geological dcfail is only to go to the 
y» • science as a science, and the application of that science to the useful purposes of lilV ° and the 
limit is one, very clear, I should say, and can be carried out. 

111. If you were asked by the Master-General and the Board of Oi-dnanco to conduct tbs 

Irish Geological Survey upon the saroeba-iis as that of Great Britain, udiat answer would you 
give? — I should say wc could do it with facility. ^ 

112. If the Geological Survey of Ireland were placed under y<^ur superintendence, would 
all the fossils be brought over to London to be figured under Mr. Phillips? — I should aunre 
hend the course io be falcen would be in the case of Great Britain and Ireland to form three 
collections — one in Loudon, another in Dublin, and a third in Edinburgh; but while three 
collections were formed, that the e-vamination should he placed midoi’ one person, so that there 
should be no coufusion or multiplication of names; and that one mind to a certain extent 
should be employed in the classification; at the same time, if the fossils were broui>-bt over 
here for examination, such as it should be considered desirable to return, and many w^ould he 
returned, should be sent back to the collectioas in Dublin or in Edinhiirgli. 

113. Then in your opinion there should be one work in which the fossils should bo fi'Tired? 

— Certainly. “ 

114. Therefore the expense of the Geological Survey of Ireland would be considerably 

lightened by that arrangement? — I apprehend that it would. ^ 

115. Would not a considerable portion of tlie expense of this work of Captain Portlock’s 
have been saved if the geology had been under one bead? — Certiiinly; a work on organic 
remains being in preparation by the Geological Survey of Great Britain, which must embrace 
many of the subjects in that work. 

116. That work of Captain Portlock’s reflects the highest credit upon him as a scientific 
man ? — It does. 

117. Do you think it would be advantageous to connect historical, statistical, and antiquarian 
researches with the geological survey? — Certainly not ; I should apprehend that they were 
perfectly distinct, and I would make a remark upon the words “ Natural Flistory:’’ I appre- 
hend that what is commonly called natural histoi-y as regards organic remains would alone 
come in. W'e treat them geologically ; that is to say, we make them subservient to geolo- 
gical questions; and I consider that Professor Phillips, lowhoui the examination and descrip- 
tion of the oi'ganic remains would bo confided, would not. have to treat only upon natural 
history points, but would also have to regard the subject geologically, <lrawiiig iurereuees from 
the organic remains of great geological importance The museum which wo are now forminn- 
in London has reference more especially to the geological view to be taken of oro-anic romaias 
and strictly belongs to our geological survey ; if these organic I'cmains were amin<yed io the 
British Museum as mere subjects of natural history, they would have little or nothing of that 
value to us, which they now possess. The historical, sUtislical, and (mtiquarian researches 
ought, in my opinion, to be treated separately from the geological inquiries. 

118. In your letter, after staling the advantages resulting from geological investigations, 
you state that the British public cannot expect such a work except with the aid of Govern- 
ment? — Certainly ; inasmuch as no bookseller would undertake it. 

11&. Would that remark apply to the historical, statistical, or antiquarian researches?—! 
am not prepared to answer that. 

120. You state that you consider it important that the result of the geological investigations 
should be made available generally for the British public; what means do you recommend for 
making it so available ? — I would wish, in answer to that question, to read this portion of my 



It would seem desirable, considering the value and importance now attached, and with reason, 
to organic remains in geotcgiciil investigations, that tlie very large collections formed, with extreme 
care, by the Geological Survey, should be made available (hr the supply of that great deficit, a na- 
tiona work on Brilisli fossils. And this the more especially, as such pulilicaliona cannot he under- 
taken by the booksellers with any chance of fair remuneniiiou. So that die British pubiic could not 
expect such a work e.xcept by the aid of Government, which, by means of Uie Geological Survey, has 
the power lo accomplish this in a manner which may be reasonahlv expected to cover its expenses, ail 
authorship being iiidiided in the duties of those employed on ilie Geological Survey, and the cost 
eiiig simply that oi the necessary drawings (in part, some being e.xeculed on the survey), enaraving, 
paper, and pniilmg. " jr. =, » 

‘‘ I would recommend, in order that such a work should be rendere.l as useful to the public as 
possible, that each species of fossil shell or other organic remain (not including the Saurians and Mam- 
malia, which could scarcely with convenience enter into the plan of such a nublicutioiO should be 
iigured on a single plate. ' 

I"'**' •''S'-y Pl»« mm be cimsiiiei-ed in the IL.ht of e s[»- 

e ossil represented, and the plates as they appear may be arranfi-ed according to any 
specimens themselves might be in a cabinet. 

Although it might be desirable to allow the public to purchase impressions of the plates as they 
are finislied, m the same manner us the sheets of the Ordnance maps are published, sheet by sheet, 
as they may be ready, it woukl be necessary, from time to time, to have monographs of different 
genera prepared, and published m illustration of the plates, and as every repoit of the Gealogical 
Survey on the structure of a district was given lo the public, a proper account of the organic remains 
i‘“ ni’ the plates, should be also published. And in order to have such an account 

properly illustrated, it would appear desirable that the fossils of a district under examination should 
be^olways those which, in preference, should be drawn and engraved. 

thought advisable, in order to promote science, to allow aulhors to have im- 
pressions of the plates to illustrate works referring to the organic remains engraved. 
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Bv engraving on steel, or Ly means of the electrotype process for copper, it appears that impres* Bi^B.T.delaBec^te. 

. of the plates could be multiplied ami sold to the public at a very small charge. 

“ It would appear desirable that no plate of fossils should be engraved when such fossils are not 15th July, 134S. 
ollected by the Survey, or of which a doubt of iheir localities exists, when not in its cabinets — 

Pinels always open to the inspection of men of science, in the first instance, and eventually to the 
public at large, so that the engravings may receive every careful comparison with the objects repre- 

considered that by some plan of this order a valniible national work could eiisily be pro- 
duced which couhl be sold at a very trifling charge to the public, and which would at least pay the 
cost oUts publication.” 

121. Is not the view which you take in your letter with reference to the prints borne out 
bv the following opinion of Mr. M'Culloch, expressed in his Report to the Treasury “ It 
would appear to mo that a principal object should be so to conduct a work of tiiis description 
that the important information which it embodies should be accessible on the easiest 
terms to the public. And I therefore sliould be inclined to approve of the suggestion of Sir 
H, cle la Beche for having the plates of the fossils described in the survey printed, so that they 
may be sold at a cheap rate to the public for the illustration of the works of individuals, or for 
any other purpose. The plates in this view might be engraved on stec-1, or they might be 
engraved on copper, the drawing being t ransferred from it to stone^ by which process millions 
of plates mio’ht, if req^uired, be obtained at a very cheap rate. This might also be done with 
the sections'of the strata and minerals, so that either sciontihe or practical men would have it 
in their power to avail themselves of any single plate or of such plates as they fancied without 
encumbering themselves with others ?” — It is. 

122. Are you aware that last February this course was sanctioned by a Treasury Minute ? 

—I received a letter from die Treasury to tho cflect that it was so sanctioned. 

123. When you stated that it was not advantageous to connect the geological survey with 
other vesearclies, did you mean that it would not be advisable to attempt 1o collect the ma- 
terials of a memoir connected with the staiistics, history, and antiquities of the counties of Ire- 
land through the local parties who wo»dd afford voluntary assistance? — Certainly not: I 
merely spoke witlr reference to whoever might have charge of ihc geological survey. 

124. Then is it your opinion that the subjects are in themselves so distinct that attempting 
to join them would rather injure than advance each respectively ? — I apprehend that by join- 
ing them under the same examination ranch difficuliy might arise, at the same time there are 
few subjects which are not in some way connected ; for insiaiice, the geological condition ot a 
country will very frequently give the character of its inhabitants. At tho same time I appre- 
hend that by a proper division of labour, under well-qualified persons, much more extensive 
and correct information would be obrained than by placing one person in the position of 
attempting more than he could do for investigating so many subjects. 

125. With reference to the Geological Survey of Ireland of which you have been asked 
whether you could undertake it, in prosecuting it how far would the materials which have 
already been collected by others be available? — 1 cannot answer that question without actu- 
ally being au'ure of what those materials are ; generally, I am aware what they are, but not 
so as to answer that question ; but I apprehend thatwe might make use of a great deal of the 
material that is now got together. 

126. .^nd would your doing so save much time or expense. ? — I apprehend that it would ; 
but I apprehend that the field part would be entirely to be done again. 

127. The field-work for the sections would form the principal portion of what you have to 
do ? — Yes. 

12S. You stated that no bookseller would undertake to publish the Geological Purvey of 
England; do you think it possible that private parlies or institutions could ever collect the 
information?— No ; I think they have not the means; and I will point out the Geological 
Society of London, wiih wliich 1 have been connected for many years, and know its working 
quite well: they could not do it. 1 apprehend unless the Govemmeut did it it would never 
be done at all. 

129. So that in England, at this nmment, where so many move peraons of wealth and 
knowledge are engaged in geological inquiries — even here you could not expect to obtain a 
geological survey of England which would he available and iisetiil to the public? — Certainly 
not, unle.ss the Government undertook it, as they have done. 

130. You are acquainted with Ireland to a certain extent ? — Certainly : I have been there 

several times. , • • r i , ^ 

131. Then you know how very few persons there are engaged in those pursuits m Ireland ? 

— I am awai'6 of it. 

132. Then is it your opinion that it is even more necessary that the Government should take 
up the geological survey of Ireland tlian it was for the Government to take up that of 
England ? — Quite as necessary. 

133. Do you think it impoitaut for the prosecution of the Government surveys in Ireland 
that the contour lines should be marked upon the maps? — Certainly I am ot opinion that it is 
of great importance, both regarding geology as a science, and in its applications ; such contour 
lines are exceedingly important for the prosecution of the work in which we are engaged. 
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John Phillips, Esq., F.R.S., late Professor of Geology in King’s College, London, examined. 

134. How are you employed in the Ordnance Surrey of Great Britain ?— I am one of the 
persons who are called Ordnance Geological Surveyors ot Great Britain. 

135. Have you not the charge of a particular department ?— When I was first appointed to 

the survey, my appointment was to attend purely to the organic remains which might be col- 
lected in the course of the survey. At present I do not know that the appointment stands 
exacr.lv in those words. • , 

136’. Will you state your views with reference to the connection ot the study of organic 
fossils with the progress of the Ordnance Survey? — In tracing the series of rocks through any 
district, it is nece«sarv to attend to all the characteristic marks which serve to distinguish one 
rock from another, and without attending to those marks, it would, in many cases, be impos- 
sible to trace continuously the rocks through a country. Of tiiose marks, the organic remans 
which occur in the different strata are the most characteristic, and the most general in their 
application ; and it is by studying them in the different strata where they occur that the con- 
nection of one district with another, geologically speaking, is principally determined, so that 
no geological survey of any district, in which organic remains occur, can be in the least degree 
complet^ without a'fuU knowledge of those organic remains. By the help of these the relative 
ao-e of the strata is determined, and in many doubtful cases their relative position ; and iu all 
c^es the circumstances under which the rocks have been formed must remain in a great 
degree unknown without u knowledge of the organic remains. 

137. What plan is being pursued with reference to the publication of the organic remains?— 
In the first place we take very unusual pains on the Ordnance Survey to make collections of 
the organic remains. In general, persons who are interested in this branch of knowledge are 
satisfi^ with choosing a few very fine specimens from particiUar localities which have become 
celebrated, but upon the Ordnance Survey, as every point of the whole country which is 
examined is really searched, a.s it is walked over and examined with care, there is an oppor- 
tunity, mid that opportunity is taken, of collecting organic remains from every point in the 
whole district under survejMvhere they occur in tolerable perfect ou. For e.xample, in some 
of the older strata of Wale.s there have been, I should think, 200 localities between Saint 
Bride’s Buy and the Severn from wliich the organic remains have been collected; not only 
such specimens as appeared the finest, but specimens of evejij species that occurred in all 
those places, for (he purpose of making one very large and complete collection, I 0 serve as the 
basis of a complete publication. All persons engaged on tlie survey are instructed as to the 
importance of those collections, and they are more or less employed in making them, while 
there are individuals specially charged with the duty of making collections iu particular 
places. 

138. That collection at present is entirely confined to English fossils, is it not?— Yes; 
except that there have been sent from Ireland a certain number of extremely interesting and 
valuable specimens, to assist in the understanding of the English fossils, and thus to complete 
our knowledge of the subject. 

139. Were those collected by Captain Portlock ? — Yes; collected by him in his survey- 

140. Would it not be most desirable in the progress of the geological survey of Ireland, 
that all the fossils sliould be sent over here to be figured under one sriperintendence? — I think 
it would. I think it would be very desirable for the English survey as well as for the Irish 
survey. At the present lime we are required to prepare a description of the organic remains 
which have been collected in the course of the English survey, and for that purpose we have 
to examine specimens, the greater number of which are English ; but any account which we 
could give of English fossils would be very imperfect, except we bad an opportunity of study- 
ing, in connection with them and at tile same time, the fossils which have been collected from 
the same strata in Ireland, and in other parts of the world. In fact we are required to make 
a publication respecting some rocks which have been examined in South Wales — that publica- 
tion, if it is perfectly made, will render it in a great degree unnecessary and useless to make 
any separate publication of the same kind for the same fossils found in Ireland. 

141. Then it is proposed in the geological survey of England, to publish the fossils in a 
separate work from the rest of the geological information ? — Yes ; that has been done in the 
case of the district of Devonshire and Cornwall, but it is a work only so far separate, that it is 
placed under a different cover — it is a work upon the same plan, and of the same size, and 
produced about the same time, and there are references from one geological work to the 
other — that which relates to the tracing of the strata, and that which relates to the organic 
remains — so that they go together and illustrate the same district, but they are published 
separately. 

142. The materials are collected simultaneously? — Entirely so, and by the same persons; 
it is entirely under the same management. 

143. What is your specific duty as connected with the. geological survey of England?— 
My duty at this time, and for the whole time since I have been connected with the survey, 
Ii as been stated to me to be to take charge of the department of the survey which relates to tlie 
collectiug, the arranging, and the publishing of the organic remains of the district. I should 
say, that since the collecting of the specimens takes a very long time, and we could not 
arrange materials which have not been collected, I have been, \ip to the present time, very 
much labouring in the field, and taking my full share of the ovditiai-y work of the survey ; 
but still all the specimens which have been collected through the whole district of Wales have 
been collected under my direction, and very many of them under my personal care ; so that. 
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ill fact, I know the history of them all, — and now my duly is of this kind, that I am to J. PIiUKps, Esq. 
arrano-e those specimens, to draw up proper accounts of them, to prepare, or cause to be "~ 

■prepared, drawings of them, and to prepare a publication of the organic remains of the district 1 5th July, 1843. 
of Wales, in a complete and satisfactory form. It was made known to me that this would 
be my duty last autumn, and accordingly I gave very great attention, with Sir Henry De la 
Beche, to devise some plan of publishing the organic remaiua, in a manner which should 
be creditable to the Ordnance Survey, and satisfactory in general to men of science; and a 
plan has been pmposed in conseqxience, which, for my own part, I believe to be so extremely 
effective, that it will be found that even persons not connected with the survey in any ivay will 
follow it. I may venture to say that I know that is the case, because 1 have a work of my 
own at this moment in progress, in which I shall follow the very plan that is now proposed to 
to be adopted for the Ordnance publication. The plan may be stated thus : eveiy species of 
fossil is to be drawn as perfectly as the iiveseut state of art will allow, — the plate which I 
exhibit may be taken as an example of what all will be. Each species of fossil is drawn, in 
the first instance, as completely and as perfectly as we can represent it ; then it is analyzed 
into its parts, — these are drawn separately, and if there are any peculiarities of texture 
and structure which require magnified representations, these are put upon the plate also ; 
if there are any remarkable accidents, which are worthy of being noticed, they are re- 
presented upon the plate, — and, accordingly, we suppose that we shall produce a work con- 
taining all the information that has been gathered, or is likely to be gathered, upon each 
species of fossil, — this we shall accompany with very full descriptions, also, if possible, com- 
plete. At present, our object is to prepare a description of the fossils of South Wales, as well 
as a description of the geological structure of that district. In the descriptions of the fossils 
of South Wales, there will be given as many plates as can be drawn of specimens that can be 
perfectly represented, so that they shall never require to be drawn again, — for we shall not 
knowingly give a single imperfect plate or figure ; consequently, as the survey proceeds to other 
districts, we shall be able to add, for those other districts, plates of species of fossils that may 
be there found perfect, or which, by that time, may have been found perfect elsewhere; we 
shall never, according to this plan, have twice (o engrave any specimens of fossils; and by 
accompanying the figures with full descriptions, we shall be able to produce a work to which, 
reference may be made from England, Ireland, and the Colonies, and from all quarters,— tliis 
will be a work which ivill be produced at as little cost, and I think at less, than according to 
any other plan ; but it will have this great advantage, it will be systematic, nothing will have 
to be done twice, and as fast as the materials are collected, we shall always be ready to 
publish. Now, if in the course of the survey in Ireland, any new species are found, there can 
be no difficulty whatever in those species being figured according to this plan, and described 
according to this plan. The plates may then be transferred, after they are struck off from 
the steel'^plate, or whatever we use, and employed either in a public work for the geology of 
Ireland, or in any private work, and it would be greatly serviceable to the public at large, 
as I may shew by a work of my own. This is a work of my own, published several years ago, 
on the geology of Yorkshire; it contains a great number of plates and figures,— I suppose 
the plates may have cost 100 guineas,— every penny of that I sltould have saved, and much 
time also, if I could have referred to a public work in which those things would have been 
represented. In this plan we can include not only the publication of the Irish fossils, but all 
that may ever come to us from the colonies, or any part of the British empire. I knoiv that it 
is the case, that persons who have gone to Canada are acting upon this plan, and arc prepared 
to send their collections over here, at least such portions as may be necessary to us for the 
preparation of descriptions of them, so that the surveyors may go on with their regular 
I should stale that this is actually in progress, that we arc now engaged upon it, and that if 
the Irish fossils are sent over, we shall, without giving the gentlemmi in Ireland any trouble, 
proceed to include those fossils as part of our system. -ci i i ■> 

144. That is a system tvhich would be equally applicable to Ireland as to England. 

Perfectly so. .. . , 

145. ’The extension to Ireland would be productive of economy and uniformity ' 

Certainly. 

146. Will you be so kind as to state whether, in your opinion, it would be advantageous to 

connect with the geological survey researches info other branches, such as statistics, hUiorv, 
and antiquities ?— I am afraid that could not be done. Under the present system of work 
upon the survey, every person is so fully occupied upon the matters that lie has to attend to, 
that it is very hard work for them as it is ; they are obliged to occupy the whole day in actual 
exploration in the field. . ,. 

147. Do you suppose, that with regard to geological research, and its immediate conse- 
quences, a line could be distinctly drawn and adhered to, which it would not be desirable or 
right to pass? — I tliink our present system of working is a very good one; which con^sls, 
first of all. In pei'fectly colouring the maps, a matter of groat importance to the public. 

Secondly, we make very accurate sections of the country, shewing the constitution ot the 
ground to a certain depth, as far as we can trace it, and we collect information to some extent 
regarding the economical application of this branch of knowledge, and we treat the oiganic 
remains with a certain distinctness, because of the necessity of the case ; so that. 1 think these 
being the subjects usually included in what is called geology, it would be very diificuit to acta 
others to them with public advantage and with effect. , r i . 

148. Is it your opinion that these limits include every thing which properly belongs o 
geology, that they are distinct, and ought to be generally adhered to? — Yes, I thmk so, we 
mark them distinctly, and work by them. 
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149. You are acqiiaijiti'‘cl with that volume of the Orclnonci' Survey of Ireland on th 

parish of Tenipleinore? — Yes ; I had the pleasure of seciii" it many years ago. ® 

150. You are aware that a deputation waited lately on Sir Robert Peel, requestincr th 

Govertiment to carry on the work for tlie whole of Ireland, on something of a similar plan j! 
which botany and zoology are included ? — Yes. ' 

151. Can you state what your ideas would be of the best mode of combiniiie botanical and 
zoological research in a work of that sort; whether they could be combined with geolo<ry as 
part of mitural history, or combined with a topographic work similar to that on tin* parish of 
Templeraoie ? — I apprehend that the connection of botany and zoology "dth what is called 
geology, is much closer (because tiiey are all iiatiiriil sciences), than with the other depart- 
ment you mention. It strikes me that if you wish to prosecute botany and botanical appK 
cations, and zoology and zoological applications, you must follow nearly the same kind of 
plan as we follow with regard to geology ; but I imagine that you must place it under another 
direction. I apprehend that very much of the difficulty that is found in applying to agricul- 
tural uses any botanical knowledge, arises from the imperfect manner in which that kind of 
botanical information which is likely to bear on agriculture has been looked for, and that such 
information is not likely to be obtained, unless you have a system such as we use in geoWy 
and cause the country to be carefully explored for that particular purpose ; but I think we 
should have difficulty in drawing such a thing into a geological survey. 

152. With respect to the application of botany, geology, and zoology, do you think that 
they would come more properly in the same work with boiaiiy, zoology, and geology strictly 
so called, or would they come more properly in a descriptive memoir of the country?— I 
should venture to think that those branches of knowledge shoid.l be treated exactly as we treat 
geology ; that parts of them, which arc of a general nature, or of ]mrely a scientific nature 
must be published in separate works, in a botanical work and a zoological work ; but with 
reference to the application of tliem, I believe you must call in the assistance of chemistry 
and that it must make its own story on that subject ; for the pure botanist in general would 
be very little able to point out the practical application of the knowledge which he possesses 
It seems to me that the apjilieation of natural science has been very little attended to in this 
country at present; I imagine, for instance, that if you wish to apply botanical knowledtre to 
agrkultm-al uses, you must bring into notice a great quantity of matters that are not specially 
noticed ; you would be obliged to count the diflereiit sorts of plants -. 4)011 the different soils to 
judge of their relative preponderance, and then you must goto the chemist, wlio will tell you what 
is the peculiar chemical composition of those plants, and from that you may learn what is the 
quality of the soil, with reference to its power of producing plants of such chemical constitution, 
and so choose a system of cropping and a system of manuring. This, I think, could hardly 
come into a work of pure botany in the first instance. 

153. Therefore it would more properly come into a work intended for the improvement 
and advancement of the country generally ?— Most probably; at any rate it is a distinct’ 
subject. 

1 54 . Do you think that a reference, upon those principles, would be of importance to the 
country, as regards the application of botany? — I think it would be a very important thing 
indeed ; that is one of the things which the agricultural societies arc now trying to work out 
for themselves. 

155. Is it your opinion that they are likely to fail; that they do nor. possess the means of 
working it out sufficiently for practical purposes? — I should be very mucli alraicl that they 
may not succeed from want of sufficient general on’-anization. 

156. Under whose superintendence ought such a department to be placed? — Perhaps you 
will allow me^ to observe, that it requires in the principal degree a chemist acquainted with 
organic chemistry in the most perfect manner; I think that the beneficial application to 
agriculture of the knowledge of botany will pass through a cliemist entirely ; so that the fittest 
pei-son to engage in such mattei-s would be a chemist, aided by botanists. 

157- It has been stated to us that the difficulty and expense attending general geological 
research are so great that there is no chance of its boing completed and published by any 
bookseller, or by the exertions of piivale parties,— do you agree in that?— Ye.s, I should 
venture to say that I perfectly agree with that, for 1 myself have lu\d experience of what is to 
be done by individual exertion, both in collecting iiiforniation and in publishing for sale; aad 
1 am certain that it is not in the power of individuals either to collect the information or to 
publish It in a perlect manner; I may produce my own work to prove it ; ond even to the 
most pcr^ct and splendid w-ork produced of late years by an individual (Researches on the 
biiunan bystem), winch occupied seven summers, we shall be obli<red to make some im- 
portant additions. ° 



158. Do yon consider its bearing upon science for practical purposes so important as to 
authorize the Government in expending sums of public money in order to obtain the infor- 
mation and to publish it?— Yes, I have no doubt of it. 

vi^^ib would you extend a similar remark as to the 

difficulty and expense of collecting and publishing general information, and upon the failure 
of puvate individuals, and the necessity therefore of the Government to come forward and 
supply^ such information to the public?— I think that is a question which I should be scarcely 
competent to answer without more reflection. I could suggest some of the difficulties which 
prevent private persons from accomplishing great works in other branches of natural history, 
but in what degree it is proper for the Government (0 take those subjects into their hands 
would require more reflection than I have given to it. 

160.^ Confining the remark to one particular science, take zoology, do you conceive that 
that science is in that peculiar predicament in this country that it requires the interposition of 
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Government to supply the public with information? — I apprehend that, to obtain from 
zoological science any systematic deduction of imjjortant practical results would be impossible 
by inlividuals. What those results may be it is impossible for me to conjecture, but such 
as may arise, I think, will not be obtained completely by individual exertion. I was thinking 
at the moment of the study of entomology. Most peraons would think that that was a study 
which did not call for the interposition of Government, but yet the cases are very numerous 
in which the operations, of particular tribes of insects upon farmere’ crops, upon trees and 
other things, are extremely prejudicial, and those tribes vary considerably. Investigations 
concerning some of them have been prosecuted by individuals at considerable cost and with 
much trouble ; I apprehend that the investigations are incomplete, and that it would be well 
worth while to have them perfected ; but persons who would be competent to be engaged in 
such pursuits would require to be students of entomology generally ; they must kuow the 
whole insect world. That is undoubtedly one of the difficulties that pereons who wish to see 
the practical applications of knowledge advanced feel ; because, in the case of entomology, 
the results may appear to affect only two or three particular tribes of insects, but in order to 
understand fully those particular tribes the whole subject must be examined j and that was 
the kind of difficulty I felt when I rather scrupled to answer your question generally. 

161. Then, according to that view of the question, in order to compile a complete descrip- 
tion of all branches of science for the uses of the public you would require to have a corps of 
men regularly trained and devoted to each particular science ? — Yes. There are persons, 
however, sufficiently versed in those different departments that, if they are furnished with the 
facilities and the kind of information which they need, they would be competent probably to 
produce the results which are wished for. I believe the difficulty would not be very p’eat. 
As regards botany, for instance, the body of our country has been already so closely inves- 
tioated by students on that subject, that there are very few more new species of plants to be 
found ; so with zoology, the difficulty is very trifling, the extent of labour required is very 
slight. On these subjects private individuals have done the principal part of the work, except 
one thing, — there is one thing which individuals can scarcely ever accomplish, and a most 
important thing, viz., the natural distribution of plants and free animals. The manner in 
which the different plants are spread over the country, is a thing which individuals have no 
particular interest in searching out very minutely, but it is a thing of the utmost importance 
to the practical application of botany : that would be the work only of two or three summers. 
I'hose are not matters of great expense. 

162. If so much has already been done in botany and zoology, is it not probable that 
further research in them, and the completion of works upon them, might safely be left to 
private enterprise ? — I am afraid that if so it will be neglected ; but if you recollect when dif- 
ferent voyagers have come home to us from the coast of Africa, and from the North Seas, 
with their different productions of nature, it has been the practice of Government to command 
the preparation of supplementary descriptions of all those curious objects from the various 
seas and lauds which have been explored, and they have been highly esteemed by the public. 
If it has been thought w'orth while to describe the foreign plants, though we might never see 
them except in our conservatories, I imagine that a similar or a greater benefit would arise 
from an equal degree of attention to the plants of our own country. 

163. Take, for instance, Mr. Yarrell’s work on birds, and other similar works, do you 
suppose that they are complete ?~There is not really much to add to those works; the subject 
has been studied so much oflafe years that there are very few things to be added to them. 

164. Is it not generally understood that speculations on the part of booksellers in regard 
to those works have answered very well, and that they have sold well? — ^Yes, there^ are cer- 
tain tribes of natural history which are of a popular character, and many persons are interested 
in them, and such works will sell,- — works on birds for instance. 

16ij. And fishes ? — Yes, works on ali the vertebrated animals, mammalia, birds, reptiles, 
and fishes, and even on the lower tribes of animals, where a work is produced of extremely 
good quality, such as a recent work on star-fishes, which is rather a neglecled tribe of animals, 
such works, I think, will be sold, and produce a profit. 

166. Do your remarks with respect to the departments of botany and zoology being under- 
taken by the Government apply chiefly to the practical applicalion of them? — Yes: if the 
question was asked me I should say it would be in my view quite essential that such an 
investigation should be undertaken upon one system, and not left to the exertions of indi- 
viduals; that is a distinction which I make even with reference to such a subject as the 
distribution of plants. The investigation of the species of plants, and other purely scientific 
matters, botanists will endeavour to do for themselves, but such a matter as the distribution of 
plants, they can only imperfectly accomplish by solitary exertion. 

167. Therefore, the practical application of botany and zoology to economical purposes is 
that branch least likely to be satisfactorily done by private individuals? — I should think so. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Sir Denham Norreys, Bart., M.P., examined. 

168. Sir Robert Peel has forwarded to the Commissioners your letter,^ and stated 
was desirable that you should have an opportunity of mentioning your opinion to us. Will 
you have the goodness 1.0 state it in any form you please? — My opinions probably are best 
given in the form in which they are contained in that letter. About a month ago there was a 
meeting of Peers and Members of Parliament connected with Ireland, held at t^ house ot 
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the Marquis of Downshire, at which I was present. Lord Adare acted as secretary 1? 
ludons-wwe agreed'tff by those present, of which I haye a copy now before me, which 1 



“ At a meeting of noblemen and gentlemen connected with Ireland, held at the house of the M ' 

quis of Downshire, on Monday, June 19th, 1843. the Marquis of Downshiro in the chair Pmn 

by the Earl of Clare, seconded by the O’Connor Don, — Resolved, That the first volume* of the^O^rf* 
nance Survey Memoir was published in the year 1837, by Government, and that at that time m 
rials were in process of collection, for illustrating the whole of Ireland by similar memoirs. Th r 
those materials comprise very valuable- infbrmaticrn on Natural History including Geology Statist' ■ 
Topographical' Histo^, and Local Antiquities, omitting nothing- which could be- considered as 
longing to a survey in the- largest sense of the word. That it was hoped that diis Memoir w u 
have been the commencement of a series of publications, forming, on the basis of the Ordnance M * 
a work of the highest national importance. That the work was su-spended, as this meetine m k 
regrets, after the publication of that volume, hat that, in consequence of the representations made b? 
deputation of Irish Members of Parliament, the geological branch of the Survey was separately 
sumed by order of Government. That in the opinion of this meeting it is a matter of great nublie 
importance and interest that the materials so collected should be made available while the orea^niza- 
tion framed for carrying on the Survey exists, and which afford means for collecting and facilitating 
and methodizing facts never likely to recur. That on this account it is highly desirable that the woA 
shonld be now resumed and completed on the same plan as the volume already published althooffb 
probably, on a less expensive scale, and entering into less minute details.” ’ ° ’ 



The general feeling expressed at that meeting 'was for the continuance of the Survey, as com* 
billing statistical, historical, antiquarian, and geological research, on the same basis as in the 
Memoir of Templemore and the late work of Captain Povtlock. At that meetinv I disr 
sented, so far as I could, from this course being pursued. A deputation was appointed to wait 
on Sir Robert Peel, and I understood the result of the interview of that, deputation with Sit 
Robert Peel to have been the appointment of this Commission. I asked Sir Robert Peel in 
the House for the instructions which were given to the Commission, and he was Idnd enough 
to forward for my perusal those instructions ; and it appeared to me from the general tenor of 
them, that Sir Robert Peel adopted the views of the gentlemen who watted upon him. I 
addressed to him a letter, a copy of which I now hand in to the Commissioners. That part 
of the instructions which particularly struck me was this, “■ Could the future progress of foe 
geological survey be connected advantageously with historical statistical and antiquarian 
researches under the ge'neral superintendence of the Board of Ordnance, and upon the plan 
prescribed by that department, such researches being made through the local and voluntary 
exertions of individuals interested in and conversant with the subjects of this inquiry, or by 
institutions formed for the express purpose of collecting and digesting materials.” This sen- 
tence appeared to me to express the views of the gentlemen who attended the meeting, and 
such being the views of the gentlemen from whose representation this Commission originated, 
and such, as I apprehend, being at that time the views of the Minister, and such being, as I 
at that time supposed, the -views of one of the members of the Commission, I was apprehensive 
that there would be a tendency on the part of the Commission generally to meet those views, 
and to confine their inquiries to trying to connect the different branches of inquiry as much as 
possible, perhaps with a view of saving expense, and also on the supposition that there were 
means at present in existence of carrying out the inquiry effectively. 

169 . Then is it your opinion that the expressions " such researches being made through foe 
local and voluntary exertions of individuals interested in and conversant with the subjects of 
tins inquiry, or by institutions formed for the express purpose of collecting and digesting 
materials, mean the same parties as the organization referred to by the noblemen and gentle- 
men at that meeting, they speaking of the “ organization framed for carryino-on thesurvey 
1 akmg the whole sentence in the instructions together, I thought it was intended by Sir Robert 
F^l to carry out the views of those who attended that meeting ; and if the Chairman con- 
adei-s that this latter part of the instructions refers to such investigations being carried 09 
through the local and voluntary exertions of individuals interested in and conversant with the 
subject, of the inquiry, I should doubt whether that would be a desirable mode of conducting 
an inquiry of this kind. 

• instructions goes, they do not coincide with the resolu- 

tions published by those noblemen and gentlemen?— My object in writing to Sir Robert Peel 
was to guard against subjects which 1 considered totally dissimilar being connected in one 
inquiry, and that if the Government should think proper to undertake those several branches 
0 inquiry they should be carried out in the mode which was most likely to obtain for each a 
perfect whole. 

I hen it is your -opinion that no advantage would result from the attempt to connect 
them ! — A positive disadvantage. 

172. Then k it your wish thnt the geological sumy of Ireland should he carried on upon 
thesarne principle and the same plan as that of England by the same director?-! shoold 
certaiuly recommend it being m one department ; I consider it absolutely necessary that it 
should be so j but we may not have the two heads of different departments taking different 
views on f e same subject, which would very probably be the case ; bat at the same time, in 
justice to both countn^, I think it ought to be so arranged that the progress of the survey bhth 
HI England and in Ireland shall not m any way be delayed by the connexion ; that the depart 
ments shall be so extended, and I think to be of every available use it ought to be so extended 
that the head of the department may be able to report on a very extensive district at intervals 

of not more than two years apart in both countries 
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173 . Then you would wish the geological survey of Ireland to he confined strictly to that 
designated geology ? — Yes ; and that no other branch of science should be connected 
with it. 

174 . Is it your opinion that the terms in which those instructions are drawn up implies that 
the Government have already prejudged the question as to the mode in which this inquiry was 
to be conducted? — My letter was written under the impression that the Government had 
adopted the views of certain individuals from which I dissented ; but, from the conversation 
which I have had with one of the Commissioners since, I am very happy to find that such views 
are not adopted by the Commissioners. 

1 75 . Will you have the goodness to refer to that paragraph of the instructions in which Sir 
Robert Peel says that an inqui^ should be made before any proceeding was adopted or any 
decisions taken by Her Maiesty’s 6overnraent.” Is it your opinion that instructions worded in 
that way will not leave the Government at perfect liberty, when the inquiry is concluded, to adopt 
any proceeding or take any decision which they shall think best? — ^^Certainly, that the Go- 
vernment is at liberty to do so : but my impression was that tlis instructions were issued 
to meet the views of the gentlemen who entertained opinions which I did not -agree with, and 
which I find the Commissioners themselves do not adopt. 



The Rev. Dr. Thomas Romney Rohinsbn, Professor of Astronomy, Armagh, examined. 

176. You ai'e a member of the Royal Irish Academy ? — I am. 

177. There has been a memorial presented by a deputation from the Council of the Royal 
Irish Academy to the Lord-Lieutenant, and by him forwarded to Sir Robert Peel : do you 
know anything of that ? — Yes ■, I was one of the deputation who presented it. 

178. It is in furtherance of the points adverted to in it that you wish to speak? — Yes. 

179 . Will you state what induced the Royal Irish Academy to take up the question? — The 
Royal Irish Academy was constituted with reference to the pursuit of three distinct branches 
of knowledge — science, polite literature, and antiquities, especially those of Ireland. They 
devote a considerable portion of their funds to the study of Irish antiquities •, and being aware, 
through the publication of the Memoir on the Parish of Templemore, of the existence of those 
ordnance collections, and finding that an application had been -made by the British Association, 
when it met in Dublin, to the Lord-Lieutenant of the lime, to have the publication of those 
memoire proceeded with, which had not been attended to, they felt that the time was at hand 
when the opportunity of making that information available to the public might be lost; and 
under that feeling some of their leading members proposed to the council the drawing up of 
this memorial, and presenting it to the Lord-Lieutenant. I have a copy of the memorial 
which the British Association presented in the year 1835 to die Lord-Lieutenant, which, 
perhaps, the Commissioners would like to hear read. It b chiefly valuable as expressing their 
high sense of the importance of such publications. 

The same was read as follows : — 

•“ Dublin, August 15, 1835. 

Extiuct from the Minutes of the Committee of Recommendations of the British Association. 

“The following address (0 the Lord-Lieutenant was recommended to be presented to-day. 

“ To His Excellency Constantine Earl Mulgrave, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, &c. 

“We the members of the British Association beg to offer to your Excellency our best thanks 
for the copies of the Ordnance Survey of the Parish of Templemore, trahsmiUed by direction of your 
Excellency to the several sections of our body, and our congratulations on the appearance of the first 
part of this great national undertaking. Prom the admirable manner in which this vast mass of 
statistical information has been given to the public, we look forward with confidence that a work 
reflecting such high credit on that branch of the public service to which its execution was entrusted, 
and calculated to produce such important advantages to Ireland, will be carried on with as little delay 
as possible, and be completed in the same enlightened spirit. 

“ Extracted by John Phillips, Assistant-General Secretary, 
14th July, 1843.” 



180. Was the memoir on Templemore published in 1835? — The Lord- Lieutenant ordered 
a certain number to be printed, although it was not completely finished, and they were pre- 
sented by him to tlie official members of the Association. A copy was given to me. It was 
the recollection of that memorial which induced the Royal Irish Academy to take the step of 
sending a deputation. 

181. You have been acquainted with the progress of the survey since its commencement, 
have you not? — Yes : even before its commencement I was consulted by Colonel Colby as to 
some of the points connected with its prosecution, and I have ever since watched its progress 
■with .great interest and attention. 

182. Will you state how far you think it superior in point of execution, and extent, and 
wmpleteness, as compared with the surveys which had preceded it? — In respect of triangulation 
it is unmatched in the world ; there is nothing like it in existence ; the details of that part of 
the work in fact cannot, as I conceive, in the present state of human knowledge, be exceeded — 
indeed some of the facts which I know respecting part of it are almost marvellous — ;perhaps 
I may be permitted to state one or two in evidence of it. I was some years since engaged in 
verifying the position of my own observatory in Armagh, by means of rocket-signals, (0 do 
which I Was enabled by the liberality of the Board of Ordnance, who supplied me with the 
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' Rev. Dr. Robinson, means. The spot on which those signals were to be fimi wju a mountain not visible from my 
• — ^ observatory, because of an intervening ridge of hills. Inc oincers of the survey furnished me 

15thjuly, 1843. however with the direction in which tbat mountain lay, although invisible from the observatory, 

and a telescope was placed in that position. I w'ent to the intervening ridge with a theodolite’ 
which I shifted until by signal it was placed in the line of the telescope— it ought to have been 
then exactly in the line of the mountain, alihougli that was invisible from the observatory— 
and on taking by the instrument the angle between the mountain and the telescope, I found it 
to be accurately two right-angles — they were in a straight line, without the eri’or of a hair’s* 
breadth. When those experiments wore completed, we ascertained the distance in feet between 
the two observatories of Armagh and Dublin, deduced from astronomical observations. We 
derived from the officers of the survey the distance in feet given by the operation of that survey? 
it is, I think, about 70 English miles, and the difference between the astronomical determina- 
tion and the trigonometrical was not four feet — a degree of coincidence that I believe has 
never been equalFed since such operations have been carried on. The manner in which the 
engraving and publication of the result of that triangulation have been e.\ecuted, are of the 
same higti degree of excellence — of them also I may say that such maps liave never been pro- 
duced ; there is but one fault in them, and if that were amended I would say that they also 
are perfect. You saw some of them yesterday. 

183. What defect do you find in them? — It is this, tbat they all are represented as upon 
the same plane; there is no contouring in order to give you an idea of the difference of eleva- 
tion ; they all appear to be on one flat, there is one map in which you will see on the same 
sheet, appearing on the same level as the sea, the highest mountain in Ulster, and I think it 
is very much to be regretted, that when those maps were made so perfect, that which alone 
was w’anted to make them all that the wants of society in the present day require, was not 
added- to them. 

184. Could not those maps be contoured at a certain expense? — You may not be aware, 
that in all other maps the authentic originals of the maps have been laid down on paper; that 
paper is liable to contract and expand with every variation of dryness or moisture ; but Colonel 
Colby remedied this by the happy idea of making the copper-plates themselves the authentic 
originals — they were orvfinally laid down on the copper — those copper-plates are therefore 
legal authorities ; they cannot be altered, but they have made a most beautiful application of 
the electrotype, which enables them to make duplicates of those plates at an expense of 
about 30f. for each plate, on whicli a contour could be added at, I understand, an extremely 
small additional outlay to what the survey has already cost ; but witii results of such immense 
value to the industrial resources of the country, that I think it would be well if some persons 
more competent than myself to explain them were examined on that question. I wish to 
mention an illustration of the industrial uses of contouring. A few years ago an inundation 
of the River Dodder occasioned damage in the neighbourhood of Dublin, and was attributed 
to the works of the Dublin and Kingston Railway interfering with the efflux of the water; it 
was found a matter of exceeding difficulty to make the lawyers and jurymen comprehend the 
circumstances of the locality. ITie secretaiy of that railway had however in my company 
seen a specimen of this contouring, he availed himself of the principle, and, by contouring a 
map of the flooded ground, was able at once to make the actual circumstances of the case 
apparent, and put an end to a great deal of controversy. The applicalion of the principle 
bears upon the drainage of the country, the formation of mill-courses, of canals, of railroads, 
to say nothing of common roads, and to say nothing of the important relations which it appears 
to me also to have to military operations. 

185. Do you not consider that those maps were intended for the development of industrial 
objects, as well as for engineering or military purposes ? — Unless they had been so, if they 
were intended for the mere purposes of itinerary maps, or merely for military objects, in that 
case I would say there has been an extremely wasteful expenditure of public money ; because 
a very inferior Jescription both of surveying and engraring would have fully sufficed for those 
ordinary purposes. I consider that besides the importance of having this work executed as 
a monument to the national honour, that they also were carried to that degree of perfection 
in order that they might serve as guides for all the operations of industrial economy, and that 
they might be made so }ierfect that no future surveys of the kind could ever be required in 
any advanced state of society. 

186. In order then to complete a survey in that sense of the word, is a map alone suffi- 
cient? — Certainly not; there are many important matters which maps alone cannot give; for 
instance, the best possible map can only show the direction of the water-courses of the country, 
but cannot answer such questions as this, — Can you carry a canal through a particular 
■district? that, involves at once, — have you a sufficient supply of water for the summit level 
of that canal, to feed its waste, and to maintain its trafiic? To answer this, you must know 
not only the height and direction of streams, &c., but also their quantity and character. Those 
questions cannot be represented on the map, they necessarily require accompanying memoirs. 
Again, the geological character of a country in connexion with its agricultural cannot e 
sufficiently expressed upon maps, but necessarily require accompanying details, and 

many other matters of the same kind which it would be unnecessary to detail, but wmcli 
establish, I conceive, that a map of this kind is incomplete without an additional supply o 
detailed information, which maps cannot afford. 

187 • ^ ou have stated, that if the maps were left in their present state, an unnecessary w 
pense would have been incurred? — Certainly; because a very inferior description of map 
would have answered the purpose. 

188. Do you know why the survey of Ireland was undertaken, and what the purposes o 2 
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jjo, I cannot sayj except judging from the analogy of surveys undertaken in other Rev. Dr. 

nations of a similar character. , , , , . 

189 Are you not av'are that the view with which the survey was originally undertaken isin Juiy, imj, 
was rather a civil than a military view, and for the purposes of equalising local taxation? — 

I have stated that I have no means of knowing, and I look at it merely as men of science 

have looked at similar triangulation in other countries. _ 

190. Supposing that this map was undertaken with a view to the equalisation of local. 

taxation, no unnecessary expense or too minute accuracy was gone into? — It appears to me, 

that even with that view a degree of accuracy has. been attained much beyond what would he 
necessary for the mere purposes of equalising taxation, or even of giving local valuations of 
the territory surveyed. A far inferior description of survey would have been sufficient for that 

Then is it not your opinion tliat the additional expense which was bestowed in obtain- 
ing this superior accuracy has been compensated by other advantages that will accrue from 
such accuracy ? — Assuredly there is not the least question of that. I should have felt the 
country disgraced if the survey had been executed on any inferior system. 

192. Are you acquainted with this memoir of the county of Londonderry ? — Yes. 

193. You are aware of a deputation having waited on Sir Robert Peel to suggest to him 

the importance of having similar memoirs published for the whole of Ireland? — I am aware ^ 
that such a deputation did wait upon him. ; , , i, , r 

194 Will you state the principle upon which you think a similar work should be iramed to 
carry out the views of the Royal Irish Academy ?— I do not speak with any authority from 
them but I am aware what the wish of the leading members (of whom I am one of the oldest 
now living) is ; their feeling is this : they are aware that the officers of the survey in the course 
of executing it have collected a very large quantity of information, much of it of a nature 
coming -specially within one of their own three provinces ; they w’ish fAof to be made acces- 
sible to the public at large by the publication of it. That applies especially to the topogra- 
phical antiquities, and the historical memoirs which may have been collected ; and they also 
wish that whatever other knowledge has been collected, whether it be of geological facts, or 
factsof natural history, those also should be published. . • i. u 

195. How far do you think those objects could be attained by private exertion, without the 

intervention of Government?— In this particular instance, by reference to the history of the 
Irish Academy, I should say that I think they cannot be attained. The Irish Academy hM 
been in existence sixty years ; it has published nineteen volumes of Transactions, a part of which 
is always specially devoted to antiquarian research; they have spent a ^nsiderable sum of, 
money in proposing prizes for essays on those subjects; they have made efforts almost beyond, 
their means, aided verv much by the voluntary contributions of their members to form a 
museum of Irish antiquities; and yet I think I may say, that in all those nineteen volumes, 
the only part relating to Irish antiquities which can satisfy a reasonable inind, or can be con- 
sidered without some feeling of dissatisfaction, is the memoir on tlie antiquities of lara, which 
was published in their Transactions by the permission of the Government, as a spwiinen of 
the kind of information which had been collected in the course of the survey. 1 think that 
with the exception of that, the result of their sixty years’ labour in the study of Irish antiqui- 
ties has been almost worse than useless. This I think will explain to you riiy^opinion of the 
improbability that the exertions either of individuals or of associated societies working by 
themselves vvould be able to effect anything at all proportionate to the treasure which has 
been collected in the course of this survey. • 

196. Then according to that, the view of the Irish Academy is that at the present moinent 

a vast quantity of materials regarding the antiquities of Ireland has been collected, and might 
easily be made available? — Yes. . j . i 

197. Upon what plan would you propose that such a memoir should be conducted or 

arranged?— The memoir of Templemore seems to me to contain a great deal ot ma^fcter, which, 
however desirable to have exhibited as a complete specimen of what they have collected, and 
as a means by which the public might be enabled to form a judgment of what w^ wanting, _ is 
comparatively irrelevant and unimportant. A large proportion, for example, of the statistics 
contained in it, ought, as was stated yesterday I think by Captain Larcom, to belong o a 
national census, and therefore ought not to appear in such a memoir, but wou d hiid its 
properplacein the census, supposing that conducted upon proper principles; again, the returns 
of benevolent societies and commercial returns are given therein a detail which it seems to 
me does not tend to any very. important practical result. I am now stating t e geneia . views 
accordin<r to which I conceive such memoirs ought to be constructed. With relerence to 
the memoir of the parish of Templemore, it may be remarked that that parish con- 
tains a county town, which is also one of the most remarkable m Ireland; it is therefore the 
chief object of interest in the memoir, and occupies a bulk utterly disproportionate ‘o the 
extent of one parish, and making it occupy, in fact, fully half the detail which would be 
required for a memoir of the whole county. I presume that if the uniniportant matter were 
lelt out of it, it would he reduced to very nearly half its present bulk. I jiave alreadj stated 
my opinion of its statistic details. Geology, natural history, and other smular depaitments 
of science to be considered effectually include much larger portions of the island th^ii can 
conveniently be included in single topographical memoirs for general purposes. AU nieo- 
retical discussions relative to that subject should have no place whatever m those P, , 

memoirs ; they are misplaced there, and should, if it bethought necessary, either 

in separate general works, or if. as I understood yesterday, it was m contemplation to 
a central department for the cultivation of natural history and geology, all such general views 
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Rev. Dr. Robinson, laelong to such an institution, other portions of geology and natiiral history, which as 't 
,n.o ^0 me, ought to occur in this topographical memoir, are such as bear unon thi» r.vnri J- 

ISlh July.,1843. ,hi4”notofa local chakoler or applicatioKuldTe 

of a topographical memoir. All general and theoretical discussions, and all such 
statements as can be included in a national census, ought to have no place there Th*" t 
think contains the general principles on which it appears to me tliat those topo?i-anV*^ i 
memoirs should be conducted. * a'^’ptucal 

198. Do you think the geology and natural history contained in a memoir of this V 
should be limited almost to an index ? — Yes, to numerical tables and books of reference 

199. And that which should properly belong to a memoir is merely local historv ' .i." 

aranhv nf th« Tinmcc cnmo Ol'tho- 



of the names, and some notice of antiquities? — Mucli more than that: perha T 
I exnlain mvself more fullv. A reference to the trenlno-ient P® I 



... myself more fully. A reference to the geological character of the soh s 

bearing on its agriculture, the character of the manures applicable to particular positions \\ 
connexion between the vegetation of a district and the zoology of it in fact, all such an 1' ^ 
lions of natural history and geology ns are either practically useful and applicable to the ta' 
provement of the social condition of the inhabitants, or from occurrincr exceptionallv a f 
local connexion with the circumstances of the place, belong to the (opograplucal memoir^ T 
would merely exclude all general views and all general statements of geology or natural 

JoO. The geology contained in this memoir appears to occupy only six pages ?— Yea 
201. Do you consider that space sufficient? — Notaccording to my views. 

■ , Captain Portlock’s worl: is occupied by the objects which you have 

lescnbed? — Ihe economic part of the work is scattered in different places through it besides 
1 good deal of theoretic discussion, which is sometimes of a very elaborate description - for 



. .A „ , , ~ uL.jc\;is wiiica you have 

described? — Ihe economic part of the work is scattered in different places through it besides 
a good deal of theoretic discussion, which is sometimes of a very elaborate description - for 
instance, m turning over this volume, I find in one part the description of the Tyrone collieripo T 
find here references to the soil; here, a reference to the Shell Bank in Lough l4yle and its an 
plication as manure; in fact, to answer this it would be necessary to read through the book 
specially, and select the parts, which arescattered through it so as not to be easily separated - hut 
the examples which I have given will illustrate what I think belong to the proposed memoir 
they constitute a very small portion. And other parts should I think be left to be treated fo 
a ^parate book, or traiaierred to the central school of natural liistory ; but the geoloev con- 
tained in the memoir of Templemore is confessedly incomplete. ° 

_ 203. Then you would divide the memoir into two branches?— I would rather divide the 
information collected by the officers of tlie survey into two branches, which should be the sub- 
jects of separate works, one to be left for the central school of natural history ; but the other 
me practical part, or that part which is es^ntially local in its character, should be embodied 
in the topographical memoirs for the counties. 

204. Do you think that botany and zoology could be combined in one department with 
pology, or that they should be separate departments?—! am inclined to tliink they-ou<rht to 
twT Ll history has a connexion; you cLno" say 

the geologist has not frequent occasion to refer to the botanist, and vice vers&, but it 

"'“h a viewto 

Cornwall and Devon he has assigned limits to 
Wdt! « f y°>t oonsider those limits oorreet and distinct ?_To a certain e.tteiit I do. Those 

Siolerrore f latg® awtr.cts : I should wish to 506 the ssine 

K rWrlotZ.rf ? ““Mias, or even smaller subdivisions. 
SreeW h Jo^to th “"’ theoretical discussion respecting them, as it seems to me, 

ticula,i3 . ““template; they "should be left to that m,. 

the theoredcal nart nf should have reference to the practical rather than 

remarked here ik ^“* 1 ) 601 . The social condition of the people depends, as has beea 
Swon beT„r i. ° S° “d ttay, that the sanatory 

soil and this wo^- rF h?th itnbitations, depends upon the character of the 

Stii the aelrjid ® y 8“ »f statistics Connected at o«a 

onh M F "“'“‘‘I Itistory of each district. 

tmnsns oeivT;' ** ““"dWoii of the people belong more to the census?-Th. 



3 required here. 

to have ^^cial^denan^ of botany and zoology, it would be necessary then 

208 As^ZtnZT. to supenntend that investigation ?-^I should think so. 
and a half?— ^es ° Templemore Memoir, it appears to be included in a page 



. remSmbff Ts'a wre^’L??" ‘’’“'f I'® “ that?— That, if I 

are found 'throughout the°loLhv*°':nl“'** 1 l’''l‘ T° ““”5' P'“‘“ 

were merely found in the locality not restneted himself to plants that 

diffused. ^ Templemore, but many of those are found eveiywhere 

Irland SruSli^f “h^ t ftT Td”F 

Ireland.' I wouTdlvlsrmr^^^^^^ a w„ri„peekilly devoted tothe general botan^cF 

to the productive resources of peculiar botanical specimens which have .reference 
prouuctive lesources of the country or district which was the subject of the memoir. 
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If there were any peculiar plants occurring there, of whieh that was the solitary habit^t^ those Re^. Dr. Sobintoff, 

plants might be fully notic^ and described there; but I would have merely the exwptignal 

cases so described in the memoir, and the others would belong, more properly to some central 
work of natural history. 

212. Do you suppose that botany stands in that relation to the productive energies of the 
country, or is so entirely out of the reach of private enterprise, that Government should inter- 
fere? — Philosophical botany I conceive to be closely connected with the productive energies 
of the country; for instance, the fact now brought out that silicious matterus necessary for 
the growth of the grasses, that the growth of the grasses therefore requires a supply of this 
element; that if that be not derived from the soil, it must be afforded from another source ; 
this is one of the botanical facts among many others which I should wish to see applied locals 
with reference to the topographical character of the district to whieh the memoir related. It 
is not a mere catalogue of the plants found there, but the facts of philosophical botany which 
might be made available for the improvement of the inhabitants of that district. 

213. Do you think that in order to make such information general, and to place it within 
reach of the public, it is necessary- for the Government to interfere, and that it might not be 
safely left to the exertions of individuals or of societies ? — I doubt it very much. I am a^vare 
that it is the practice in England to leave such things to the labour of individuals, but except 
in the cases where those individuals were stimulated by the prospect of pecuniary advantage, . 

I have known too many instances where that plan has not been successful. On that very account, 
we are outstripped by the natives of the Continent in many departments of science. 

214. You suppose then that the works on scientific botany do not afford sufficient remune- 
ration to tempt the enterprize of booksellers and others ? — No; I have not expressed myself 
clearly : botanical works intended for general sale may contain those principles in their general 
form, but any person who wishes to apply them to his own purposes will find himself at fault, 
and I should wish to have the local application presented in a tangible form. The application 
of those principles must vary according to the cimumstances under which they are ajjplied in 
every part of the district, and I would wish to have such notices of them inserted in this 
memoir, and accommodated to the condition of the case, as might enable the inhabitants of 
the district described to avail themselves of them. I should wish the memoir to contain the 
particular application of the general principles ; for example, of philosophical botany, and 
those principles could be applied in a very small compass, I think, and with very little diffi- 
culty ; but unless applied in that particular way, I fear that the gi*eat mass of the people who 
might profit by them would he unable to do so. 

215. Then to pass from botany to zoology, would you conceive that that is a science which 
requires the inteiposition of Goverment in order to carry it further? — The interposition of Go- 
vernment which 1 require is but an exceedingly limited one in this instance. These topogra 
phical memoirs ought to comprehend, according to the view which I think the best, as much 
of the information which has already been collected and published as would be useful to the 
people. There are various branches of that, and what 1 am speaking of here is merely a small 
portion of that knowledge. I’here may be places where none of those peculiar circumstances 
occur which would require a special application of the principles of natural history in the way 
in which I have been describing them and others where it would not be at all necessary ; but 
where such an opportunity occurs, aiid where the knowledge may be made useful, I think it 
would be wrong not to give it. Information has been collected, and the question to be con- 
sidered is, whether being so collected, and the expense of acquiring it having been in great 
part already incurred by withholding a comparatively small additional outlay, you will refuse 
to give that advantage to my country, or whether you will bring it forward and make it useful. 

I am not proposing to enter into any new department of research, but to apply some additional 
extension and arrangement to the information already collected. 

216. To render the zoological collection of the survey complete, would it only require a 
small additional outlay? — The botanical collections which I have seen at Mountjoy are very 
complete indeed; the zoological is more limited ; the preservation of the zoological specimens 
required more trouble and more expenditure, it therefore is far less complete: but I should 
think the continuance of the same means which have been applied before would very soon 
render it a perfect one. On that subject, however, you will of course get more exact inform- 
ation from the Irish naturalists to vvhom you have applied. 

217. With respect to the topographical department, have yon ever had occasion to examine 
into the collection which has been n>ade ?— Yes ; I have been permitted frequently to consult 
it with reference to the local history and local antiquities of my own neighbourhood, and with 
respect to the northern counties, I am pretty well acquainted with it, and consider it of very 
great value. 

218. Do you consider that the publication of it would add materially to our knowledge 
upon this subject in Ireland? — I can only repeat what I said before, that really the informa- 
tion collected there appears to be the only valuable part of all that has been done (in my 
opinion) towards Irish antiquities; but of course 1 do not pretend to speak on that subject 
with so much authority as those who have made it their own peculiar study. I can only say, 
that I have myself derived great instruction from those collections, and examined them with 
great interest ; they have preserved, I think, the knowledge of a great many remains tliat in a 
very short time would have disappeared entirely from the country. In my own neighbour-. , 
hood, Ermania, the ancient palace of the heathen kings of Ulster, vast as it is, is perishing 
rapidly; about one-third of its ramparts has been destroyed within my own recollection; 
while rector of Enniskillen, about twenty years ago, I caught the tenant of Devenish building 

a bam with the fragments of the east winUgw of the monastery, and pulling down parts that 
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were comparatively uninjured. I stated the fact to his landlord, who interfered and had him 
punished. But the same process is going on everywhere, and every year is diminishing our 
means of learning anything upon the subject of Irish antiquities, by destroying the remains 
themselves. t • • i 

219. These collections are then available at present ?— I Uiinlc it very fortunate that I am 
permitted such free access ; but though I am permitted by the kindness of my personal friends. 
Colonel Colby and Captain Larcom, to refer to those things, of course they being in the office 
in Mountjoy, it cannot be expected that all my countrymen should have such free access, nor 
would it be right. 

220. Might it be so arranged that all scientific men might have access to them and make 
extracts ? — ^It would be a difficult thing. I scai-cely ever go to Dublin without making it my 
business to visit the office, simply from the interest I take in it ; but still with a man who is 
engaged, for instance, in Derry or in Galway, in antiquarian researches, it very often may 
be inconvenient to him to come and spend days in an office of this kind, where the documents 
must be under the care of the office-keeper. The difficulty must be a check to the study, of 
Irish antiquities. All those things are found to be most available when they are published. 

221. But when so much information has been collected in the Ordnance Department at the 
public expense, surely private individuals could be found connected with the various branches 
classified by Captain Larcom under the fourteen heads, who would talce one one part, and 
another another, and publish them at their own expense, provided Government gave permis. 
sion?-— I am afraid that could not. be; at least we have not many such public-spirited people ; 
the Irish Academy is the only body that could well be exjjected to do that, and its funds are 
so limited, tb.at they are barely able to meet their annual expenditure. 

222. Do not you think that the value of those topographical and antiquarian materials 
■will he very much diminished unless they be arranged and publisfied by those who super- 
intended their collection? — Yes, at present there is the raw material, which may be worked 
up — of course that applies to every species of collection, whether it be science of any descrip- 
tion, antiquities, or literature. No man can ever work up so well, and make so available the 
materials as the man who has collected them himself — that I think may be established as a 
general rule. Even in my own science, no man ever reduces astronomic observations so well 
as the man ■who malces them; and if they are not done by him they too frequently remain 
undone. If, while you have the power of doing it, you cau avail yourself of the men who 
made those collections to arrange and publish them, you do it with an advantage ■which you 
can never have again. 

223. As to the probable size which a memoir such as you contemplate for each county in 
Ireland would be, what would you say upon that point? — I can hardly say. Judging from 
that of Templemore, I think a tolerably thick quarto volume for each county might be 
sufficient ; a volume of little more than twice the thickness of tliat might be sufficient for each 
of the Irish counties, on an average, but I have no means of judging except from that, but by 
supposing that the irrelevant matter were thrown out, and that the rest of the county wouli 
furnish an equal quantity of matter. 

224. Do you know the mode in which the general survey of Scotland has been carried on? 
— 1 understand that it has been from materials furnished by clergymen of different parishes; 
their views were communicated to individuals who sent circular, and they were by them 
methodised and arranged. 

225., How far do you think such a system as that is applicable to Ireland? — If you were 
to attempt to combine the statements that you got from the Roman Catholic clergy, the 
Presbyterian clergy, and the clergy of rhe Establishment, who, I suppose, must ali be 
consulted, you would have a considerable amount of difficulty in getting any kind of agree- 
ment, and the result that you so got would be probably distrusted : it would displease two out 
of three parties. I should deprecate any arrangement of that kind In the present state of the 
country, while, if collected and published by the survey-officers, there can be no grounds for 
cavil or suspicion. 

226. Upon the whole is it your opinion that such a course is not likely to lead to any great 
advance in science, as regards the local history or antiquities of the country? — I should think 
not ; and I may add that I know two or three of the Irish clergy who have made local investi- 
gation into the auiiquities of Ireland their study ; but those two or three are exceptions only, 
and the Irish clergy of the Establishment have far too much to do to enable them to devote 
the necessary time and research that would be required for such subjects. Even in the census 
I believe the difficulty of reconciling the contradictory statements which were sent by the 
clergy of the different denominations has been felt, and considerable embarrassment even in the 
numerical returns has thus originated. 

Adjourned till Tuesday next, atone o’clock. 



Tuesday, 18/A July, 1843. 

Colonel Colby further examined. 

227. Do you think that the researches into the zoology and botany of Ireland should be 
connected with a geological survey, or with a topograplTical one ?— I think it would be advan- 
tageous to connect the whole of natural history with the geology of the country. 

228. By connecting it, do you mean that it should be conducted by the same parties, and 
under the Board of Ordnance? — Under the same general direction; because for the purposes 
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of agriculture it is very itaportant that the nature of the plants which grow natui-ally upon the 
soil and the sub-soil or rock from which that soil is formed, should be known at the same time, 
and described in the same place, so that we may have every possible evidence of the nature of 
the soil itself, and of its capability of producing plants of various kinds. 

229. Will that inquiry be conducted by the same parties who are conducting the geological 
researches? — I think it should. It wouI<^ be necessary to appoint competent people to aid the 
geologists in that part of the inquiry ; such as natural historians, who are acquainted with the 
nature of plants, and with their chemical analysis. 

230. Was any such inquiry carried on during the progress of the Irish survey? — The 
botanical inquiry proceeded with the geological department at its commencement. 

231. What amount of botanical information has been obtained? — Several specimens were 
collected; but, as 1 have stated before, the progress of that work was stopped before they 
were arranged, and put into a state for publication, 

232. How far are those materials available at present? — The whole of the specimens which 
have been collected are arranged and available at the office at Mountjoy. 

233. Over how much of Ireland did that extend? — It extended principally over part of the 
north of Ireland. 

234. Then would it not be necessary, if that information is to be generally obtained, that a 
new survey of the country should be instituted? — The country has not been examined gene- 
rally ; specimens have only been collected in particular places. It would be necessary, in 
order to form a natural history survey of Ireland, not only to ascertain what plants are growing, 
but also to ascertain their relative proportions in different places. 

235. Did any such general research into the botany of the country form a part of the original 
design of this memoir of Templemore? — It did. 

236. Do you consider that it was carried out in this particular memoir ? — Not to the full 
extent. This was the first memoir published, and the means of carrying it on had not been 
rendered perfect. 

237. In the preliminary note to the volume upon Templemore, it is stated .that a depart- 
ment has been formed for delineating the features of the ground upon the maps ; that this 
department necessarily followed the Irish survey, and afforded an opportunity of collecting the 
information necessary to complete the subjects under the head of social economy. Is this 
department proceeding at present in Ireland ? — That department is at present delineating the 
features of the ground in Ireland for the purposes of the map. 

238. Are they carrying on the topographical map? — Yes. 

239. They still have to go over a considerable part of' the country? — A great part of Ire- 
land. 

240. Therefore this department is still capable of collecting the information mentioned in 
this preliminary note over that part of Ireland through which they have not gone ? — It would 
be necessary to attach to it persons who were well versed in botany, mineralogy, and natural 
history generally, in order to make it complete. 

241. Were they attached to it at the time mentioned here? — We had some persons at that 
time who were qualified to examine into those subjects. 

242. Is it your opinion that, with a view solely to make a complete memoir, such researches 
would be necessary ; and that the state of botanical science in Ireland is such as to require the 
intervention of Government in order to make it complete ? — I do not. think that any general 
natural history of the country could be published without the intervention of Government. 
Individuals perform botanical surveys or agricultural surveys of particular parts of the country; 
but they do not extend their labours to different soils and different parts of the country. They 
would not go all over the country so as to procure that general information which would be 
necessary as a basis for agricultural improvement upon the views which have just been opened 
by the researches of Professor Liebig. 

243. Is it then your opinion that it is part of the duty of Government to lend their aid in 
this matter, and that its bearing upon agriculture is so important as to justify that interven- 
tion ? — 1 think it w’ould be sufficienlly advantageous to the country to possess that information 
to render it desirable for the Government to lend its aid in procuring it. 

244. In the survey of Ireland has any part of the country been contoured? — Part of the 
country has been contoured. 

245. Is that contouring carried on now'? — That contouring has been discontinued by order 
of the Board of Ordnance. 

246. What was the date of that order? — I sent the order over to the office in Ireland. I 
believe Captain Larcom can produce the order and its date. 

247. Is it your opinion that the contouring of the maps would be of any great value to the 
country ? — I believe, in the present state of civil engineering and agriculture, the contoiiring is 
the only process by which the features of the hills in the maps can be rendered essentially use- 
ful towards the improvement of the country. 

248. How far would the information afforded by maps so prepared supersede the necessity 
of local survey by an engineer, in case of the formation of a railroad or a canal, or of a common 
road ? — It would not supersede the necessity for a local survey, but it would enable Committees 
of the House of Commons, or directors of proposed railways or roads, to ascertain whether 
the engineers had chosen the fittest line or not for their operations. It would be necessary that 
the engineers who conducted the works should make a detailed survey of the ground over 
which they passed in order to form correct calculations of the quantity of earth to oe removed 
or filled up in the various banks or hollows. 

249. Still it would be a general check? — It would serve as a general guide, and a general 



Colonel Colby, 
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check to any improvidence in a work of that kind. Contouring has been introduced for the 
purposes of mining in a survey which the Ordnance surwyors have recently made for the 
Duchy of Lancaster for th«r coal property inthe neighbourhood of Llangeinory. That survey 
is novv in the possession of the Duchy. The Ordnance surveyors are now also making a <jon. 
tour survey upon the ground about Windsor for the pui^^ose of draining the ground and ren- 
dering the place more healthy for Her Majesty and tiie inhabitants. 

250. Would not the contouring in nmny places render unnecessary a great deal of preli.' 
minary e.vpense of surveying near lines of road, such as selectii^ between lines very widely 
apart? — It would render the whole, of the preliminary surveying unnecessary, because ft 
would point out the general directions in which roads ought to pass j it would only be neces-' 
sary to survey the line which had been selected, and not to make separate surveys ofpro- 
posed lines previously to the choice of a line. 

251. In order to render the Memoir which should accompany the Ordnance Maps coos! 

plete, in your view would it be necessary to accompany it by a lull geological survey, which 
should include all branches of natural history? — I think, in the present state of scientific and 
agricultural knowledge, that it would be desirable to include all branches of natural history. 

252. And also a general account of the statistics and antiquities of the country? — Asfaras' 
diey could be procured. 

253. Can you furnish us with any estimate of what the probable cost of collectiflg si»h- 
informatioa, and editing and publishing it, would be ? — It would be exceedingly difficult to 
frame any estimate, because the quantity of work to be done is at present almost wholly unknowa 

254. That is, you mean the arrangement of the plan whicli may be proposed ? — Not merdy 
the plan which may be proposed, but the quantity of investigation which might be necessary, 
in order to ascertain the state of the geological -construction of the country. The informatiaft 
which is to be collected is as yet very little known, and the quantity of labour and time which 
would be consumed in collecting it is therefore unknown. In contouring alone, for instarce,-. 
in mountainous districts, we make contoure at the distance of 100 or 200 feet of altitude 
above one another, where contours ai-e not likely to he much required for agricultural pur- 
poses, or for the purposes of draining : but in the low lands, at Windsor, for inscance, we have 
been compelled to make our contours at two feet elevation above one another j and Mr. Smith, 
of Deanston, the celebrated drainer for the purpose of agricultural draining, requires contours 
at the distance of three feet above one another. To render a work of that kind perfect (as 
science is every day improving), a very great addition of contouring might be required beyond 
what would bo supposed sufficient, .in the present state of knowledge. 

255. Do you think the expense would -be included in 1U0,000Z. ? — It appeai-s to me that 
the better way would be, if the Government determined to carry on a work of that kind, to 
allow a certain sum annually, and then, after the experience ol' two or three years, they 
would see what progress was made, and whether it would be desirable to include all the sub- 
jwts in the Memoir, or to exclude certain subjects which had been introduced, with a view to 
diminish expense. 

• 256. Do you not think that researches upon statistics and the natural history of the couBtry 
might be made through the local and .voluntary exertions of individuals conversant with the 
subject, or by institutions formed for the purpose ? — I am not aware of anyplace in.which 
local exertions have performed those duties in a sufficient manner for the general good ef the 
country. A good deal has been done in some places, and over some districts, by local institu- 
rions. I believe the institution at York has collected a considerable quantity of valuable 
information ■ but Mr. Phillips could give more information upon that point than I can, as 
he has been employed for it. 

257. Then is it part of your view, with regard to these memoirs, that the information being 
jiublished in this shape would bring it more home to the inhabitants of each locality, or that 
the information does not exist now? — ^The information ce.rtainly does not exist at the present 
moment, except in very limited localities. 

p memoir of Templemore published without the sanction of the Master-General- 

of the Board of Ordnance ? — Yes. 



259. No communication at all was made to the Board respecting it ? — No. 

^0. How was it paid for? — By the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, from the Irish Treasury. 

261. Can you give an idea of what the collection of the materials and the publication of it 
cost? — About 1700A, I believe, 

262. That is, the publication of it, not the collection?— The collection of the materials was 
performed in the course of the survey by the officers. 

263. But you said that you employed a botanist? — He was employfid after that memoir 
was published for a short time. 

264. But was there not expense attending the collection of those materials ?— I am not 
aware of any expense attending it, except in the mere carriage of objects. 

_ -6o. is the inquiry which is now in progress in Ireland confined strictly to geology? — Thai'e 
B no inquiry in progress at this momeat. 

266. But has .the inquiry which has been going on since the general researches for the pur- 

eSo? memoirs been confined stricUy to geology ?— It never was confined strictly to 

267. Are you able to give any idea of the probable cost of collecting that infonnatiou, 
which you say was not .strictly confined to geology, but which chiefly embraced geology?- 
1 he persons who were employed in Captain Portlock’s department were employed in the .geo- 
logical researches as well as in the other parts of the duty, therefore it would be impossible for- 
»ie to separate the expense. 
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268. Do you thirrfc then that it is impossible to form any estimate, either of the probable 
expense of the general information which you speak of or of the geology alone? — 1 think it 
would be impossible to fonn an idea of the general expense of forming a complete memoir of 

^'"*2^. An estimate has been lately given in for the completion of the- memoir, has there not? 
•—With the exception of natural history. That estimatewas prepared by Captain Larcotn, front 
the documents which he possessed, and of which he showed specimens. 

270. What did that include? — It included statistics, and everything except natural history.- 
• 271. Was there any allocation of expense to different branches? — f believe not 

272. -What time do you conceive it would require to obtain either the geological informa- 
tion or the general information ? — That would depend entirely upon the number of persons 
>rho were ^bwed to be employed. 

273. Has there been any plan or estimate of that? — I believe not. 

274. Has there been any idea given of the probable size, and the number of volumes, which 
would contain either the geological or the general information ? — I believe not. I think the 
assistant in Captain E^rtJoS:’s office, who attended to the botanical part, as well as the other 
mrt, received 5s-. a day for the days he was employed, so that the total expense of his 
researches would be exceedingly small, even if it had been devoted exclusively to botany. 

275. Have you any knowledge of what has been effected in Scotland, by local and voluntary 
exertions, in the way of collecting information ? — I have not. examined the papers which have 
been published for the benefit of the widows of the clergy in Scotland. 

276. Will you state fully your opinion what ie the best principle upon which a memoir, to 

accompany an Ordnance map, should be prepared, with respect to the chai-acter and extent of 
•information which it should contain?— I should prefer leaving that opinion to be stated by 
gentlemen who are conversant with the agriculture and civil engineering of the country. My 
dutv, as having charge of the survey, and having a large department to attend to in so many 
different parts of the country, has precluded my entering at all into the details of atithorship in 
any way myself, or even into the detailed examination of the country. It has prevented my 
studying so closely as I had wished otherwise to have done the works of scientific men upon 
these .subjects. t 1 

277. 'Then is it your idea that the Government should accompany the Ordnance maps with 
a manual of useful information upon all subjects?— I thinlt it would be very beneficial to the 
country that such a memoir should be collected. The organization which was framed for the 
preparation of the Ordnance Maps afforded an opportunity which never existed before of 
collecting information of every kind upon comparatively cheap terms. 

278. But that facility has ceased now ? — It has not ceased, because the organization, still 

remains. . 1 , t_ t. 

• 279. The survey is completed? — The field-work on the ground is concluded; but the 
sketching the hills, or the contouring, is still in progress. , . r 

280. Then it is your opinion that the means of procuring and attesting that information are 
still in existence?— That they can be veiy easily added to the organization which is still in 
existence, at a moderate cost. 

281. What would -be the amount of that?— It would be exceedingly difficult to ascertain 

the cost, without permission to make a trial for some time ; hitherto the work for such a me- 
moir has never been in regular progress at any period. r t i 1 n 

282. When Captain Portlock first undertook the geological survey of Ireland, was Captain 
Portlock ever called upon to give an estimate? — Captain Portlock was_ called upon to give 
several successive estimates after the deputation had waited upon Lord Vivian. 

- 283. As regards the time and expense? — ^Yes. 

284. Do you recollect what the sum was, and what the time was?— I cannot speak without 

the documents ; but I believe the documents are in the office. A very large part of Captain 
Portlock’s work consists of an investigation of a subject which I now wish, if possible, to sepa- 
rate entirely from the Zoological and Natural History survey of the country, namely, the 
investigation and description of the organic remains. There is, I believe, m Captam Portlock s 
work one of the best investigations and descriptions of organic remains, taken trom a certain 
class of geological strata, which exists in any country, or in any work whatever ; but that is a 
work of individual labour, and now that the Government have directed a general museum ior 
organic remains, it appears to me better that general descriptions of all the organic remains 
should be given in connexion with that museum, and that in the Government geological sur- 
veys, or in any other geological surveys, refereuces only should be given- to the names an 
descriptions given in that list, and not separate plates and sepaa-ate descriptions of organic 
remains which would have been already described. This would produce a very considerable 
saving of expense in publishing a geological survey. , cr ' 

285. As the geological survey has been suspended, will you have the goodness to oner any 
opinion or suggestion upon it with reference to its resumption and future conduct ave 
recommended in a letter to the Board, in confoi-mity with Lord Vivian s minute, that at should 
he conducted under the direction of Sir Henry De la Beebe, in the same manner as ^e sm-vey 
of England. As there is at present a museum called the Economic Museum, which is uiidei 
the direction of Six Henry De la Beebe, where specimens of minerals and buiWing stones, and 
models of mines and machinery, are collected, and which is accessible to the puWic wf tnem 
information, it would be highly desirable to render that museum as complete as pwsible, aiw 
as accessible as possible to the public ; and also that the geological surveys should upon 
the same principle all over the country. In addition to that museum it would certainly oe 
necessary that similar museums should be established in some places m Ireland^ apd in some 



Colonel Cf^tn/k 
18th July, 1843. 
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Colonel Colbyi places in Scotland, for the convenience of enabling the public to have access to the information 

which had been collected. But still the names would be the same, and the models would be 

18th July, 1843. copied from the same models, so that the same things under the same names would be under 
the examination of the public in each part of the country. 

286. As regards the conduct of a memoir similar to that of Teraplemore, would you retain 
everything that is in that memoir j all the statistics, and so on? — It would be necessary to col- 
lect the statistics as nearly as possible at the same time all over Ireland, in order to prevent 
any anomalies. 

287. Is not a considerable portion of the statistical matter embodied in the late census? 

I have not seen the publication of the late census. Some statistical matter was, I am aware 
connected with it. 

288. Do you not think that a considerable portion of the statistical matter might be em- 
bodied in the census every ten years, so as to obviate the necessity of embodying that matter 
in the topographical memoir? — Under those circumstances it would be necessary for the legis- 
lature to pass a general Act for the census, instead of allowing each census to become a ser- 
rate Act. The statistical directions which might be included in an Act ten years heoce, might 
be on very different principles from the directions which are now thought necessary, and much 
valuable information might be extended, 

289. How far would those materials which have alread;^ been collected be made available ? 
— ^The whole of the materials which have been collected with a view to the orthography of the 
names of places, and the antiquaiian researches connected with that orthography, would be 
available. 

290. Making a perfect w’ork ? — It would not probably make it a perfect work, because, in 
reducing it into a work for publication, it would be necessary to make some further inquiries 
in the country. 

291. With reference to the materials for the geological survey of Ireland which have been 
collected, how far would they be available, seeing that tliey would be placed in different 
hands; would the information which has been collected by Captain Portlock be available?— 
The specimens are still in existence ; they are arranged, and may be consulted by any person 
who has the charge of the geological survey of Ireland; but it would be necessary for him to 
go over every part of the ground minutely. He would only derive from them information of 
the places in which he was to expect the occurrence of certain strata. 

292. Then, in fact, the information already collected would afford very little aid?— I should 
apprehend tliat it would afford considerable aid to any person who engaged in a geological 
survey of Ireland; because it would show him in what parts of the country he was to expect the 
occurrence of strata, and would lead him, instead of searching blindly over the whole country, 
to the positions where the specimens indicated the probable occurrence of strata, 

293. Would it tend mudi to diminish the expense ? — I am not aware in what proportion it 
would reduce the expense. 

294- What has been the opinion of the Master-General and the Board of Ordnance with 
reference to the Templemore memoir ? — I am not aware of their opinion. 

295. Did they think it was a work that could be carried on under the superintendence of 
their Board ? — I am not aware of the opinion of the Board of Ordnance. 



The Reverend Dr. Thomas Romney Robinson, examined. 



Kev. Dr. Robinson. 
18th July, 1843. 



296. Have you read the chapter on economic geology in Sir Henry de la Beche’s report? 
— Yes, I have. 

297. Can you inform us whether a similar work on Ireland would satisfy you, supposing it 
were executed independently of the topographical memoir ? — With certain modifications it 
would. This chapter is executed rather with a reference to a large division of country ; the 
descriptions that are given are a little too extended for the precise object that I should wish to 
see attained in discussing the economic geology of Ireland, and some of the points which are 
attended to, and very well attended to here, have not been wrought out to the extent that I 
think Sir Henry would have done had the work been published after Liebig’s Agricultural 
Chemistry had excited so much of public attention. I may add, also, that it would be neces- 
sary, in order to meet my views, that a similar work should be executed for the natural his- 
tory of Ireland j and thirdly, I think it would be desirable, that were such a work executed, 
it should not ibrm part of a general geological work, for the reasons which I think in my 
evidence on Saturday I stated, a work which of course, for Ireland, must be of much greater 
extent than this, is of necessity costly ; the theoretical details are uninteresting to a very large 
class of the population whom I would expect to be benefited by a work more exclusively con- 
fined to economic geology. These, however, are objections rather in degree than in quality. 

298. Can you give any illustration of the additional details which you think necessary ?-- 
Yes, I can; and some of them will illustrate my views more clearly than I was able to do in 
my former examination. I have noted a few which both show what he lias done, and where I 
think a little more ought to be done. I have made a reference or two to the head of “ Ex- 
ceptional Vegetation,” page 468. I find here noted for instance, with reference to the gravels 
which cover the chalk and the green sand, “ Heath and furze are veiy common upon these 
gravels, and those portions cultivated as arable land abound in flints and fragments of chert/’ 
I stated this very thing as an illustration; namely, the necessity of providing a supph of 
siliceous material for the growth of ce’-tain matters ; and I think the reason of it should, in 
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such a work as I wish, be pointed out for the sake of the unscientific reader. Again, at the Rev. Dr. Robinson. 
bottom of the same page, the remark is made that arable land on the lias is not remarkable — 

for produce, but that oaks grow well. In the present state of philosophical botany it would ’8th July, 1843. 
be (fesirable that a cliemical analysis of the oak itself and of the lias should be made by some 
chemist sufficiently skilled in the department of organic chemistry to be able to explain the 
reason why this tree is found to flourish so well on this soil, and why not on the others which 
are contrasted with it, the red marl and the sandstone. A^ain. in page 473, with reference to 
the serpentine at the Lizard, it is said, » The serpentine of the Lizard offers a marked example 
of a particular plant, the erica vagans, a very beautiful heath, keeping to the soil upon it, so 
that the boundary of the serpentine against the other rocks may be ^rly traced by its aid 
and the general barren character of the serpentine is contrasted with several other points of 
the sienite district. This again is another instance of that exceptional vegetation to which I 
alluded on the last day of my examination, as a case where investigations bearing properly 
upon what I have called philosophical botany, would throw a powerful light on the principles 
of economic production. The bare notice of such facts is comparatively uninstmctive, butthey 
are a store of knowledge when opened by the judicious application of the resources of organic 
analysis. Again, I have marked here a number of references to local peculiaiities of agricul- 
ture as connected with the geological character of the soils at pages 468, 471, 472, 473, 474, 
and 480. Now some of these I may notice as instances of extremely valuable infoi-mation of 
the kind which I said I thought should accompany the topographic memoirs with reference 
to economic production, and yet incomplete from the absence of the chemical analysis, which 
alone give conjectures of this kind their value. When expressed merely as coniectures, as pro- 
babilhy, or as suggestions, they have little power; whereas, if definite analyses containing 
numbers, and containing results obtained by authorities who command respect, are given, they 
become influential dii-ectors of agriculture. Take a single example : in page 480, it is noticed 
that sea-sand is extensively employed in Cornwall as manure ; it is referred to the existence 
of carbonate of lime derived from comminuted shells in it, and it is also hinted at the bottom 
of the page, that the farmers seem to prefer the sand which the tide has just left, and which 
must consequently contain much saline matter, and also that it contains fragments of sea-weed, 
and occasionally fish and animal matter derived irom dead marine creatures. Now that sug- 
gestion is probably true ; but to make it perfect according to my views it should be connected 
with quantities by analyses of each of those materials, and also with experimental information 
as to die value of those respective constituents of this manure upon .the vegetation which they 
were employed to improve. A third point ivhich I have noted is the effect of exposure to the 
sea-winds : there are some striking notices here which require very much botanical che- 
mical development to enable them to command the attention to which they are entitled. As 1 
said before, this book appears to have been published before the application of organic chemistry 
to agriculture had excited the attention which il now commands. Ihere is one valuable point 
noticed here as to the hardihood of a single plant, the tamarisk, in places exposed to the sea- 
wind. I suppose I need scarcely mention the extensive importance of experimental inquiries 
of this kind to Ireland, which we know was once covered with wood, even ni situations where 
now not a tree will grow, anti where, from the complete denudation of its western shores, some 
branches of agriculture are nearly impracticable. I mention these as specimens of a work 
executed very much in accordance with what I should myself require, and yet imperfect for 
want of the further development which it seems to me is now necessmy. This has reference 
in a great measure to geology alone ; but, as I stated before, it should also be earned out with 
reference to zoology and botany, on the same principles, and even more developed. 

299. Do vou suppose that chemical analysis which you seem to think requisite would m^e 
the work Ic'ss generally interesting ?— I am inclined to think very much the reveme. It has 
occurred to me with great surprise to Cnd how extremely country gentlemen m different parts 
of Ireland have endeavoured to make themselves masters of Liebig s Agricultural Chemistry, 
what extreme interest they take in it, and how they labour to obtain the information which is 
necessary to enable them fully to comprehend it. I have no doubt that weie the ptncticid 
application of those principles I have been speaking of incorporated m a work of this kind, or any 
topographical memoir, they would have the effect of considerably increasing the demand tor it. 

300. Which do you think would be best to publish, those economic materials in the topo- 
graphical memoirs, or in separate works?-I should be very glad to get the required mfor- 
mation in any form. I would take it in whatever form it was given, hut obviously you must 
oonslder three modes of doing it, either you give the econonuc geology as a separate work^ 
and if wrought out in the way this is with a little more development, it would be an extmed- 
ingly good thing, or you may join with it zoology and botany, working them on in the ^me 
spiritlthat must be a still lajger work. If you do that then you leave as sttll Mcese'iry 
topographical memoire describing to a certain extent the local circumstanoes of each county, 
those portions of statistics which are absolutely local, the antiquarian and historical eollectiom 

those Lethe subjects of separate topographical memoirs; lastly, or you may mcorporate the 

economic geology and natural history with the topographic memoirs. Any one ol the thiee 
win meet my views fully, and I believe the scientific part of my countrymen will think I 
but, I must however pray for much more minuteness of detail. For example, in the artide of 
road or building matefiali you find such statements as these, that good building niatertals are 
to be got in Dartmoor ; that is quite sufficient in a country l|ke England whose msoui oca are 
so highly developed, and when tlie execution of great national works has diffused the k - 

ledge of them; but in Ireland we should require something more definite, we should hk^ 

have references even to individual sheets of the county map. You w.ll remember ttot we, me 
iiot now talking .of a country improved as Devonshire or Cornwall are, u 0 
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Rev. Dr. Rohinsorr. sources are yet to be made known to its inhabitants, and where you must give therefore much 
-TT” more minute directions to the industrial classes than would be required ia those counties ft- 

1 t July, 1 8‘13. seems to me, that to render such information very useful, you should have such a minuteness 
of reference as would of necessity give even the general economic memoir, supposing it to b 
published in a separate fonin, very much of a topographic character. It then becomes a uue^ 
tion whether that economic work might not be best made a part of a topographic meiiioir I 
should for that reason be disposed to give the latter a preference, to have the economic naturd 
history in ah its departments form part of a topographic memoir; at the same time, if there 
be any conveniencies, financial or otherwise, I and my countrymen, I think I may say, wih 
extremely thankful for the information in whatever form you choose to give it to us ; but I 
should prefer myself having all the natural history that relates to productive economy in the 
topographic memoirs. 

301. What hulk in the memoir do you think it would occupy? — From what I have been 
saying, it must vary a good deal ; in a highly improved county, the greater part of my owh 
county for instance, Armagh, is under tillage, of couree there is more opportunity for the 
application of those principles, but less need for them. In those that are unimproved, on the 
other hand, the difficulty of acquiring’ the knowledge is greater, but it is more necessary so 
that it would be very difficult to assign any exact limit ; still I see no reason, after having read, 
this section of Sir llenty De la Beebe’s work, to retract the opinion which I before expressed 
that a reasonably-sized quarto volume might contain the topographical memoirs for each 
county of Ireland on the average. Tipperary, for instance, is full three times the area of the 
county of Armagh; of course it is probable that the memoir relating to it would occupy j 
larger bulk than that of the other county ; they differ so much in territorial extent, that there 
must of necessity be considerable variation in bulk; but I think, on considering the matter 
that a feir-sized quarto might be sufficient for the average of counties. That, however, of 
course, is a point that Colonel Colby and Captain Larcom will be able to give you more 
correct information upon than I can. 

302. Supposing a separate work of the kind you mention were published, would you still 

think the topographical memoir so necessary as to justify the Government in incurring the 
expense of the publication ? — Some topographical memoirs, more or less extended, appear to 
me to be absolutely necessary to contain actual geographic details, which cannot be given ia 
a map, and some such have accompanied every trigonometrical survey that has been made in 
Europe, so far as I am acquainted with the matter. 

303. Are you aware that they are now continuing the topographical survey of Ireland? 

No, I am not. I am very glad to hear it. 

3G4.- Will you describe what you include in a topographic memoir?— A collection of aD 
such local information connected with the territory surveyed as is useful. 

305. Would it include the history, modern or ancient, the orthography of the town lands, 
some description cd the existing buildings, and a notice of the antiquities, such as is in this 
memoir of the parish of Templemore ? — Yes ; and a little more of the local peculiarities of 
agncultnre shouH also I think be included, and of manufactures. Now, for instance, a topo- 
graphical_memoir of my own country would be incomplete without some notice of the flax 
trade, which is an important element in the social condition of the people there. There must 
be a certain amount of statistical detail, which I think I expressed before, which could not be 
included in a general national census of the people, but which is yet necessary for a foil 
understanding of the condition of the people. 

306. In answer to two qu^ions on a former day of your examination, you stated that ffiere 
was much irrelevant matter in this volume ; will you state what you mean by that ? — I think 
1 said very nearly half was irrelevant. In my opinion it might be cut down to nearly half, 
containing all that I should myself care much aWut; for instance, at page 267, you have four 

j - returns, _ all of which appear to me to be not requii-ed for the understanding 

°n a few lines of the general result, as it seems to me, might have answered 

e purposes ; there are also the statements of the charitable societies of Derry, which 
extent much beyond what was requisite. 

• 307. Then is it your opinion generally that the details given under the head of social and 
productive economy might be almost entirely omitted, or very greatly reduced ?— That they 
th?"*st ted general results, witiiout going into the minuteness of detail which is 



308. Supposing those topographical memoirs n-ere published, to trhat branch of the public 
service do you think the publication should be entrusted? —That I scarcely feel myself com- 
° opinion upon. There is much advantage in having them conducted under 

th t niilita^ discipline. The officers of the engineers are pixihably the best men 

a can e ound m the country, under existing circumstances, to carry on the publication of 
persons under whose superintendence and direction they were 
nf 13 rs-fn-L . ^ V eniploy ed by them were under discipline and training more or less 

rV 0 araefer, so that there is a very great advantage in having it conducted under 

bntiH ^ r Pf connects it with the Board of Ordnance ; but on the other 

fotri ^ “y acquaintance)— was 

u- 1 . v' publication of this memoir was suspended, and at the variations of 

pu^se which have marked some other stages of the subsequent proceedings. The memoir 
tT ’,'"1 ^5® attention being paid to the.memorial of the British Asso- 

?i® l^y‘«g before you on Saturday, which was the expression 

wW W Sr? > thousand highly informed persons Lm all parts of the empire, 

whose intellectual rank entitled them at least to some consideration ' 
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909. In what year was that? — The • memorial was presented in 1835 ; we were informed Rev- Dr. jRo6j««on. 
hy his Excellency the Lord-Lieutenant that it was forwarded to the Treasuiy, but no answer, — ' 

was ever returned to us, and shortly after that the publication of this memoir was oi'dered to 
be suspended. Afterwards a portion of the subject was resumed, by the publication of the 
Geolo^cal Memoir on Londonderry, without either consulting the interests of science in 
general, or the feelings of the Irish public. If I am correctly informed, the Geological 
Memoir was conceded to the entreaties of a deputation of geologists^ but at the same time 
others felt that the branches of science in which they were interested should also have been 
taken into the account, and therefor.e this has produced a doubt in the minds of many as to 
the propriety of entrusting the publication of these topographical memoirs to the Board of 
Ordnance. It is not for me to say to which department of the public service it ought to be 
entrusted ; my object is merely to have the publication and the circulation of the knowledge 
that has been collected, effected in the best possible way. 

310. Do you know to what department the publication of the Memoir of Templemore was. 
entrusted? — I should refer you to Colonel Colby or Captain Larcom upon that. My impres- 
sion is that the expenses of the publication were defrayed by the Irish Government; but 
I may be mistaken in that. My own co^y bore the impress of “ Presented by the Lord- 
Lieutenant.” 

311. With respect to antiquities, do you suppose that there are any parties in Ireland with 
whom the study of Irish antiquities is unpopular ? — I believe not; I never heard of such a 
thing. My friends, and they who think as I do in politics, I may say almost universally take 
an extreme interest in the pursuit, and I cannot believe that there is any party that thinks 
otherwise. In the Archeeological Society there are men of all political opiruons and all 
religious persuasions, concurring most heartily to the utmost of their power ; and I cannot 
suppose that there is any feeling of the kind alluded to. 

312. Why would not you entrust the publication of the matters collected to the Board of 
Ordnance? — I thought I had expressed that because they varied so much in their purposes 
before, and because they did that without in any way consulting either the scientific part of the 
Irish people, or the sentiments of the country at large, in several instances. In the first place, 

I may mention the ordering the discontinuance of the Memoir of Londonderry; in the second 
place, the ordering the exclusive continuation of the geological publication, without reference 
to any other departments ; and in the third place, again, the ordering the discontinuance of 
even that geological memoir. Now those are vacillations of purpose which naturally throw a 
doubt upon the future. 

313. Are you aware that in the collection of those materials the time and talent of the 
officers, and those employed under them, was never intended to be other than information 
incidentally collected by those officers during their survey of the townlands for the valuation? 

— So I should suppose ; nor am I aware that they were otherwise employed. ^_I understood 
from both Colonel Colby and Captain Larcom, that those geological and zoological qoUec- 
tions were made by the offiesre in the course of their survey. 

314. They were incidentally collected ? — Yes, so I understood. 

315. And yet you consider them of sufficient value to have them published? — Certainly. 

316. Are you acquainted with the Report on Geology published by Captain Portlock ?— 

Yes. I do not profess myself to know much of geology — only just so much as it would be 
disgraceful to be ignorant of— but I have read it. 

317. How far does that work meet your views on the subject? — The economic part of it 
falls considerably short, in point of merit of execution, of that to which I have been already 
referring in the Report of Sir Henry de la Beche ; there is however much valuable matter in 
it, diffused through the work so as not to be very easily consultable by the general reader. 

The more elaborate parts of it, the theoretical parts, and the descriptive history of fossils con- 
tained in it, are, I believe, of considerable merit; but on that Sir Henry de 1&. Beche himself, 
and Professor Phillips, would be mxich higher authorities than I can pretend to be. I may 
be permitted to add, however, that it appears to me that the economic geology of it would be 
much move advantageously placed in the topographical memou’s; and in fact it was from 
reading that book that I conceived so strongly the necessity of the plan of having it in topo- 
graphical memoirs, which I have already laid before the Commissioners. 

318. Then would the duty of compiling the remarks applicable to the particular localities 
devolve necessarily on those parties who are engaged in arranging a general work on the 
geology of the country? — Much of the detail that I have alluded to would be entirely beyond 
me power of the officers in charge of the survey, consistently with their other duties. What 
I should expect from them would be the superintendence of the compilation of the memoirs ; 
the direction and the control of the other persons who should he placed under their orders, 
and for whose execution of it they should be responsible, but who of course should have rhe 
necessary knowledge and the necessary habits for the purpose. 



The Rev. James H. Todd, D.D., examined. 

319. Are you one of the Yice-Presidents^>f the Royal Irish Academy ?— -I am. 

320. Are you a Member of the Council and of the Committee of Antiquities of the Aca- 
demy? — I am. , . ri 11 

321. Were you notone of the deputation selected by the Academy to wait on ms lixcellency 
the Lord Lieutenant, on the subject of the Ordnance memoir .of Ireland ? — I was. 

322. Have you have turned your attention to Irish literature and history ?— Yes; I have. 



Uev. Dr. Todd. 
18 th July. 1843. 
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Rev. Dr. Todd, 
18lh July, 1843. 



323. Have you seen the collectioTis made for the historical and antiquarian portion of th 
memoir now preserved in the Ordnance Office in the Phcenix Park ? — ^Yes; I have seen them 

324. Will you be kind enough to state what your opinion is as to the value of those collec ' 
tions? — I consider their value very great ; first, becau.se they have been formed upon an uni 
form plan for every partof Ireland, and, secondly, because great pains have been taken to con" 
nect the historical facts gathered from books, both printed and manuscript, especially those 
in the Irish language, with the existing monuments, and local traditions of the people: for this 
purpose the best Insh scholars have been employed, and a body of materials has been collected 
M'hich certainly is unequalled, as far as I know, for the extent and interest of the historical and 
topographical information collected. 

325. Had much been done for the antiquarian topography of Ireland before the year 1825 
when the Irish survey was undertaken? — Scarcely anytning had been, I think, done before that 
lime; — the greater part of what had been printed by Smith and others, on Irish topomphy 
was very erroneous, and collected in a manner calculated only to perpetuate mistahes .the 
sumys and county histories, published before 1825, were compiled from very inadequate 
sources, mostly from information supplied by the clergy and local gentry, who having never 
turned their attention much to the subject, and being almost entirely ignorant of the history and 
antiquities of Ireland, detailed chiefly what was popularly believed by the people of the country. 
The compilers of the works hitherto published on Irish topography and antiquities laboured 
under this other very great disadvantage, that the greater part of the true sources of Irish 
history are as yet unpvinted. The records of Ireland have never been published; the inqui- 
sitions still remain for the most part in manuscript; considerable difficulties are put in the 
way of those who wish to consult them, so that the most essential materials for an accurate 
knowledge of Irish history and topography were inaccessible to the authors of the older sur- 
veys; and, in particular, one very large and very important branch of those materials, such 
documents, I mean, as are written in the Irish language, were altogether unknown, and there- 
fore unappreciated, and not consulted. The consequence of this has been, that the names of 
places in different parts of Ireland were set down with their corrupt anglicized spelling— a 
spelling which varied at different times, according to the degree in which the English language 
prevailed, having been naturally introduced in order to facilitate the pronunciation to the 
English settlers, and such as spoke English only; those names were set down by the authors 
of the old sun'eys as they were spelt in their own time ; and fanciful derivations were assigned 
to them based upon the corrupt English spelling ; which were therefore, of course, far removed 
from their real signification. The lahoui-s of General Valiancy also tended very much to con- 
fuse Irish topography, as well as to bring contempt and ridicule upon the whole subject of 
Irish literature and antiquities ; for he sought to discover, in the derivations he was pleased to 
assign to ancient Irish names of persons and places, traces of his own peculiar theories 
about the sua-worship of the Pagan Irish, and other still more absurd and fanciful notions 
which he had put forward in his numerous writings. It may, perhaps, make my meaning 
more clear to mention an instance of the kind of error to which I have alluded. The name of 
Grianan given to the remarkable palace of Aileach, which is described in the Ordnance me- 
moir of Londonderry, was supposed to mean the Temple of the Sun, from the Irish word 

which signifies the sun, whereas the word really denotes a palace, in an airy, sunny, 
or lightsome place ; and although it was probably in use in Pagan times, it had no reference 
whatsoever to the worship of the sun or to any part of the religion of the Pagan Irish. An- 
other instance also occurs to me, of an error of the same kind, which has been corrected by 
Dr. Aquilla Smith, in one of the publications of the Irish Archmological Society. I allude to 
the derivation given in Smith’s ‘ History of Cork,’ of the name of the Barony of Kinelmeaky; 
looking no further than the anglicised spelling of the word, he derives it from “ cean ’’ a head, 
“ neal ' noble, and " meacan ’’ the root ; and he supposes it therefore to signify “ the head of 
a noble root or race of people.” Now the real spelling, which would have shown what the 
true meaning was, is “ Cineal m-Bece” (the c being pronounced like k), which signifies in Irish 
the race, or the district inhabited by the race of “ Bece,” " Bece ” being the name of a man 
who was the ancestor of the O’Mahonys, It is obvious, therefore, that when the signification 
of ancient names was in that way fancifully derived from their English spellings, and not from 
their real Irish spellings, it must have been impossible to come at their real meanings, In 
reference to the use made of such materials of Irish topography and history as are extant in 
the Irish language, all that was done before the period mentioned in the question, is to be found 
works of tJssher, Ware, Colgan, O’Flaherty, O’Coiior, &c. ; but these w’orks relate to 
the history rather than to the topography of Ireland; and when mention is made in them of the 
ancient names of places, the authors very seldom attempt to identify such names with modern 
places, unless in the case of bishop’s sees or some of the more remarkable towns; but the itn* 
and boundaries of districts was wholly neglected. 

326. In what do you coqeeive the peculiar value of the researches since made into anti- 
quarian topography to consist? — One very principal cause of the peculiar value of the late 
researches is what I have just alluded to, namely the care that has been taken to identify the 
ancient names of places, towns, and districts, with the modern names now in use. This is of 
immense value to those who are engaged in studying the Irish manuscripts, and for two or 
three reasons ; one is that the Irish names of places are almost all significant, aud being 
written m the ancient manuscripts without capital letters, or anything to designate them as 
proper names, they are very often taken as part of the sentence, and many absurd mistakes 
have been committed in that way. Even Dr. O’Conor, in his learned work which was printed 
at the expense of the Duke of Buckingham, the Rerum Hibemicarum Scriptores, makes 
many mistakes of this kind, from translating the names of places not knowing them to be 
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proper names. I would say, therefore, that one very peculiar value of the labours of the 
Ordnance survey in Ireland has been the preparation of an accurate and copious list of the 
ancient names of the places with their ancient spellings, both in their Irish and Anglicised 
forms, tracing them also through the different spellings which they assumed at different 
times in English documents, and thus identifying them with the modern names. Such a list 
is of immense value to all who are engaged in the study of Irish history, and removes one of 
the principal difficulties which a student of our ancient records has to contend with. 

327 . Do you know in what state are the materials which have been collected on the Ord- 
nance Survey, for the identification of ancient with modern names? — From what I have seen 
of them I should say that the list of ancient names, with their modern forms, is almost per- 
fect • but I can only speak from an occasional inspection of the collections. • 

328. Has the survey been found useful in fixing the boundaries of properties ? — If completed 
on the plan proposed, this would be one of its most important uses, and I mention in a 
case that has come under my own knowledge, in reference to the property of Trinity College, 
I have frequently found considerable difficulty in consulting the deeds, charters, and ancient 
records connected with our property, from not being able to identify the spellings of the Irish 
names of parishes and boimdaries mentioned in those records with the modem names. If the 
survey had been complete we should probably have found no difficulty whatever. This is, 
therefore, a very important advantage which must result from the complete identification of 
ancient )iames and boundaries. Another is, what I have stated, the advantage to the student 
■who is engaged in the study of our ancient manuscripts. 

329. Do you think that this information ought to be published, or would the preservation 
■of the documents which contain it. and the making them accessible to the public, be sufficient ? 

, — I think they never could be made sufficiently accessible to the public to answer all the pur- 
poses that they would answer if published ; no public library could be sufficiently accessible 
to people from all parts of the country. I should also say, to complete my answerto a former 
question, that another very important advantage which has resulted from the antiquarian and 
historical researches made in connection with the survey, is the verification of the statements 
•contained in our ancient manuscripts. Some very beautiful examples of this are to be found 
in the writings of Mr. Petrie, whose paper on the Round Towers of Ireland was read some 
years ago before the Royal Irish Academy, and may be truly said to have given the first 
•impulse to the improved study of the subject. Another very striking example will be found 
in the account of Aiieach, which has appeared in the Ordnance Memoir of Londonderry^ and 
I may also refer to Mr. Petrie’s veiy valuable paper on Tara Hill for a further illustration of 
my meaning. In these works the round towers, the ruins of the ancient palace on Tara Hill, 
•and the ruins of the ancient palace of Aiieach, have been compared with the accounts to be 
found in our ancient manuscripts. The account given in the manuscripts of the state of those 
■places (in the tenth century for example) has been found to coincide exactly with the ruins, 
-and even in some instances, where passages in zincient Irish poems or descriptions of the build- 
ings were obscure or unintelligible, an examination of the ruins has been found to render their 
meaning perfectly plain. There are instances of this in the curious description of the Palace 
of Aiieach in the Ordnance Memoir. Another way in which the accuracy of our ancient 
manuscripts has been verified is this. It is a remarkable fact that the ancient names of places 
in Ireland, are preserved by the Irish-speaking peasantry in cases where they have been entirely 
lost or altered in English ; and that the same peasant who speaks both English and Irish, 
when he is speaking English will use the modern name of the place, and when he is speaking 
Irish among his companions will use the ancient name. Thus, for example, Dublin is always 
called Bally-atha-cliath, by the Irish-speaking peasantry, althou^ its more modern name of 
Dublin is itself also of Irish origin. 1 have already said that the Irish names of places are all 
significant, and many of them were given to the town, or hill, or valley, or lake, from some 
historical fact, the death of some remarkable historical character, some battle, or other import- 
ant event ; these events are now entirely unknown to, and forgotten by, the peasantry, but are 
recorded in our ancient manuscripts; and in this way the Irish names of places become, in 
fact, a strong proof of the authenticity of our history, and a proof that admits of no doubt, 
because there can be no possible collusion between the ignorant peasantry and the historical 
documents that they have never seen or heard of, in which the meaning of the Irish names 
and the events from which they were derived, are recorded. So that the result of the publica- 
tion of Mr. Petrie’s papers and of the Ordnance Memoir has been to give scholars who have 
turned their attention to the subject a much higher opinion than they were inclined to form 
previousW of the value of our Irish manuscript annals and poems, and other literary remains. 

330: In what respect would you say the method lately pursued in the collection of historical 
and topographical information by the survey, differs from the method of investigation pursued 
formerly?— The principal difference is this; the former surveys and county histories were 
compiled by individuals unconnected with each other, and their methods of investigation were 
therefore variable according to the talents or opportunities of the author; but the present 
system is conducted by a well-organised department, and is not capable of being influenced 
by any private speculations or theories; for the persons engaged in collecting the materials 
from MSS., or in the different localities throughout the country have .no theory, and can have 
none. Those also who are engaged in putting together the matter so collected merely obey 
orders in arranging them accormng to an uniform plan chalked out for them by their supe- 
riors ; so that they cannot possibly be influenced by antiquarian speculations, or theories of 
any kind. Then the former methods of investigation were pursued without any reference to 
the manuscript materials of Irish history, to the peculiar customs of the people, or to the Irish 
spelling of the names of towns and baronies ; whereas the historical and antiquarian collections 
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lately made by the Ordnance Survey were compiled with the strictest attention to ancient 
liisiory ; every thing bearing upon the particular distiict under survey was collected out of the 
different libraries and placed in the hands of the persons sent to examine the localities. I 
happen to know something of this part of the operations of the survey, because I am assistant- 
librarian to the University of Dublin, and a great part of their materials wei-e collected from 
the books and MSS. under my care. The method pursued was this, — ^When a particular 
county or district was under examination, a competent Irish scholar was sent to examine all 
the MSS. to which access could be procured: his orders were to put down every material 
passage in which he found that district or county alluded to, the extracts thus made were- 
then sent to persons on the spot, who verified them by ttie local traditions of the people, by 
die local names of places, and by an examination of the places themselves ; adding whatever . 
seemed .necessary. In this way a body of materials has been collected of very great value 
which is as complete as the documents accessible to its compilers could make it : and it hag 
this great advantage — of being necessarily free from any bias Rising from political prejudices 
or peculiar antiquarian theories. These are I think the principal points in which the present 
system of the Irish Survey differs from that which was formerly followed by others who were- 
engaged in the same pursuit. 

331. Has much light been thrown on ancient Irish literature from the labours of the 
survey, and how-? — Very considerable light has been thrown upon it, and in faet a new 
impulse has been given to the subject; for the process of collecting materials, which I htwe 
just described, has in fact educated many Irish scholars in a way that they never could have 
been educated before, because even though a man might have been an Irish scholar, and 
might have spoken the language vernacularly from his infancy, and might even be familiar 
with ancient manuscripts, as -was the case with Dr. O’Conor, O’Flaherty, and others, yet 
their works were necessarily imperfect from this fact, that they did not know any locality kl 
I reland except that in which they were themselves brought up; but the men who have been 
employed, in the manner I have described, in the operations of the survey, have been made- 
familiar with the contents of our Irish manuscripts, and at the same time by an actual exa- 
mination of the localities in all parts of Ireland they have obtained a knowledge which no- 
Irish scholar who was entirely left to his own resources could at any former period have ob- 
tained. In this way a great impulse has been given to the study of Irish literature. 

332. Are there many Irish scholars capable of editing or translating Irish manuscripts?— 
No ; very few. I know of but two that I would myself trust, and they are both men who 
were employed on the sniwey. There are others who have also been so employed, and who 
arc good scholars, but they have not had the same advantages as the two to whom I allude, 

333. Do you consider that it is to their being employed in the survey that their remarkable 
competency is owing ? — Very much so. They had previously a good knowledge of vernacular 
Irish, which they improved by study ; but they never could have acquired the general know* 
ledge they have of Irish topography and geography, but for the employment they have had 
under the survey. Irish scholars in general labour tmder this very great disadvantage, that 
they have no other education; they are mostly taken from that class of the peasantry who 
have spoken the Irish language vernacularly from infancy ; one of those, however, to whom I 
allude, has had a good Latin education, and from the advantages he enjoyed under the- 
survey be has become a very remarkable Irish scholar, and both are men of good abilities, 
and possessing a great natural taste for such pursuits. 

334. The Irish Archaeological Society has been recently established in Dublin, bas it not? 
— It has ; and its establishm.ent rnay be mentioned as one of the results of the impulse given 
to Irish litera,ture by the survey, for that society could never have been established had -not 
the two Irish scholars of whom I have spoken been educated in the manner described. The- 
use made of our Irish manuscripts by the survey has been the means of turning my O'vn atten- 
tion to the subject, and the value of our Irish literature has been strongly brought before us 
while the existence of men trained and qualified in so high a degree to translate and- edit audi 
documents as might seem worthy of publication from our ancient manuscripts, suggested the 
idea of endeavouring to_ rescue the more important of them from oblivion, and thfe foundation 
of .the Irish Archmological Society for that purpose was the result. 

335. Would not the publication of the collections made by the survey rightly come within 
t e province of the Archaeological Society ? — I should say not at all ; because the object of the 
Ai chaeological Society is to publish ancient documents in their integrity, with illustrative notes 
and translations. The only way, therefore, in which such materials cou.ld be employed con- 
sistently with the objects of the Socie^, would be in the way of casual notes to explain allusions 
m the works printed or translated. To publish the collections made by the Ordnance Sur’®y 
therelore, even if the Society bad funds sufficient for the p.urpose, could not come within its 
object, because that would be in fact to compose an original work — to compile a Gazetteer 
ot Ireland, or a series of county histories. The Society is entirely confined to the publication ’ 
ot records, poems, annals, or other specimens of our ancient literature which have never been 

illustrative of Irish history. 

ddb. Do you think there is any danger that the use made of ancient Irish documents by 
the Ordnance Survey may have a tendency to revive political animosities ?— No ; I do not 
think so. I should say quite the reverse. In the first place I do not believe that any barm 
can ever result from the publication of truth on any subject, least of all on such a subject aa 

e IS oiy 0 a nation, but besides this, nothing can be more mischievous than the 
vague state of our knowledge of ancient Ireland, ^he political events of former times may 
now he quoted by any party and turned with equal facility to their purposes, while from the 
general ignorance that prevails of the real character of those events, the public are unable to 
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j t.rt the fallacy. The populav potions ot ancient grandeur and independence can now he 
toooed up with almost any evidence, but if the original sources of history were better under- 
3 and’^ correct views ot our ancient history popularly disseminated, it would gradually 
^.^’lo be as impossible to make use of the ancient Irish history for the propagation of 
Shcal animosity, as it is to make use ot English history, which is only le,ss dangerous 

? 3 rSupp’Sn“'thTnhe collections now in the office at the Pheenix Park were rendered 
Jet ible to the public, or deposited in some public library, would they not probably bo made 
“tf by literary men,, so that the most valuable portions ot them might ultimately be made 
™,hhc?-However accessible they might be made if deposited m the library of any public 
Fnsiitalion they never could be os useful as they would be if published people in the country 
tSrof Ireland must necessarily travel up to Dublin to this public institution to eKanime 
& ■ that of itself is throwing a very considerable obstacle m the way ot censidhng them, 
Jersnpposing the greatest possible facilities ot access to be given ; but besides this unavo.d- 
aU^di&ty, no literary man could put those documents together m a way that would make 
them' so usefhl and so valuahle as the persons by whom they have been collected. They are, 
“rmay say, the raw materials of a great work ; they require arrangement aPd P»ttmg 
mvether in proper order; and in addition to this, I would say from experience, that there 
wfuld be the certainty that literary men consulting them -would select only such parts as 
mited their purpose; they would be much more likely to be made use of for political and 
naitv purpose than If the whole information was fairly put forth in the manner in which it 
Tas contemplated by the Ordnance Survey. As I said before,- the plan adopted m the survey 
Imessarlly excludes the undue iufluence of any theory whatever, enher m ancient literature 
and history, or in politics ; the facts must be published just as they are and all the fecte. 
Now an individual consulting a body of manuscript collections selects such things as he thinks 
will suit his purpose, and plrhaps gives them (very often nmntent.onally) a distortion which 
™ers their whole meaning. I should s-ay that it these colleetious were made as accesable as 
Mssible to the public, thiir utility would bo very much dimimshcd in comparison wilh what 
U might have been if the original design with which they were collected was fully cmried out. 

Ssl Are there not enou|h of literary men in Ireland to -render it probable hat com. y 
histories might be undertaken as private speculations ?-I should say. certainly not I hardly 
taow a man in Ireland competent to write a ooimty history ; and I do nol think that such a 
work can be ever rightly done by an individual. It requires the co-operation of a great many ; 
There are so many different departments to be attended to ; and, above all, it requires an entire 
freedom from all party, or political prejudice. But even if there were cempeteift. men to bo 
obtained, it would not he, reasonable to expect from them a work of equal value with that which 
was begun under the survey. The materials collected for that work have been brought 
togethefon a large and unitojm plan. The same plan extended to all Ireland ; and sources 
onnformatioii were consulted, which, though freely open to a work undertaken by the Govern- 
ment of the country, would he closed to private speculators, however respectable. Irish 
scholars have been educated, and are at present known to he ready for the completion of such 
a work. These consideratimis must. I think, be sufflcicilt to show that private speculation 
would be a very inferior mode of obtaining the result desired. _ 

839. What do you think would be the best principle on which a memoir to accompany the 
maps should be prepared, in respect of the character and extent of the information oonypedin 
it ?T-I do not feel myself competent to speak of geology or statistics, having never pmd mimh 
attention to such subjects ; but with respect to antiquities and history. I 
memoir in connection with a map is absolutely necessary, because of the peculiar a''™™ 
stances of the country ; having been formerly occupied by a very peculiar rime, having 
of their own. and spTaking a Tanguage, that is every day becoming more and more <Jotete J 
that the ancient names of places, wKch most necessarily appear on the map, will bo unintel- 
ligible; and if the boundaries of baronies and other districts, which from time to time have 
eSmged their limits, are accurately defined in an accompanying memoir, it is evident that 

ffreat additional value will be thereby given to the maps. . . i j tWno-h 

^ 340. Then do you think thebestmodeof procuring thiskmdofiniorination would be through 
persons eng-aged in the survey?- Certainly ; because they were necessarily 
Necessarily passed ever every place in Ireland, and they were under a regular oigamzation. 
The same uniform plan was adopted for every part of Ireland. ... j , 

341. Is it your impression that a great mass ot valuable mformation has becuprocurrf. 

Yes, I am satisfied that those celleStions in the Phoinix Park contain the largest mass of 

information that has been ever brought together upon the subject. *. +Vi,a xtomanH for 

342. Supposing, the whole of it should be published, do you 

such a work woufi be so great in Ireland that its sale would contribute m a 

defray the charge?— That is a question which it is very hard tor any one “ 

bookteller; hut ifimayjudge from the reports I have heard of the sale ot the Londonder y 

Memoir. I should say that between England and Ireland (ot course a great 

sell in England, perhaps more than half), it ought to return a great part *e 

printing. hivfr heaNd it said that that memoir is in the hands of every “ 

district to which it relates, and many others besides possess it ; and I .have no doubt that to 

sale would ultimately bo very large. It might not, perhaps, renounernte a 

take it as a private speculation, because a tradesman must loo o a qui nrintine- 

money as well as a sale Tbut it ought unquestionably ultimately to cover the expense P™lmg 

This of course is on the supposition that the price put upon the work is not under the cost, 

’ I believe was the case with the volume already published. ^ 
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343. Supposing the contents of the mOmoir were limited to history, ancient and mnH 

the orthography of the names, and some notice of the antiquities, do you think that that w 
generally satisfy the scientific and literary^ public in Ireland ? — It would satisfy perhapg*'^^ 
antiquarians, but I do not think it would satisfy the geologists, or the statistical students " Th* 
history and antiquities would certainly be the most popular part of the survey to the' publ'^ 
generally. ^ ® 

344. Do you think it would be advantageous to disembarrass such a notice as you hav 

referred to, of history, orthogi'aphy, and antiquities, of so large a mass of details relating to 
the social and productive economy of the country as are to be found in the Templemo 
Memoirs ? — I think it likely that in that case a different class of persons would purchase the 
work. It would perhaps have a larger sale, being a smaller and a cheaper book, but I do not 
see any other advantage that would result from the separation of the history and antiquities 
from the other subjects. ^ 

345. Do you think any public interest can attach to so large a mass of minutely local 
statistics ? — have never turned my attention very much to the subject of statistics. 

The Witness withdrew. 

[Adjourned till Thursday next at one o’clock. 



Thursday, July 20#7f, 1843. 

George Petrie, Esq,, examined. 

346. You are a member of the Council of the Royal Irish Academy, are you not?— I am- 

347. And of the Committee of Antiquities of the Academy ? — Yes. 

348. Has your attention been long turned to the subject of Irish antiquities? Yes, froiw 

my schoolboy days I had taken a great interest in the monumental remains that came under 
my observation in the neighbourhood of Dublin ; but having at a later period — some twenty- 
five years ago — while sketching with some friends in the western counties, discovered a vast: 
number and variety of monumental remains, of which I had seen no notice in any printed' 
work I commenced, and continued the formation of such a collection of documents, whether- 
in manuscript or print, as I hoped would lead to their illustration, thus forming an extensive- 
Irish library; and from that period I have devoted as much time and attention as I could 
spare from other avocations, to the study of Irish history and antiquities. 

349. What class of monumental remains do you allude to as having attracted your atten- 
tion at that time? — The first things that struck me with surprise, ana deeply interested me,, 
were the monumental inscriptions at Clonmacnoise, on the banks of the Shannon, which was 
the place of sepulture of nearly all the kings, bishops, and other distinguished men in Ireland,, 
from the sixth to the twelfth century; and those inscriptions which had never been previously 
noticed, or at least explained, I found from a reference to books which I had with me at the 
place, presented the names of some of the most distinguished people during that period that, 
figured in Irish, and some of them even in British history ; for instance, one of the first inscrip- 
tions that I copied was that of Suibhne Mac Mailaehumai, an ecclesiastic, who was the most 
celebrated for his learning in Ireland in the ninth century, and had been invited over to Eng- 
land by Alfred the Great, where he obtained so much fame that his death is recorded in all. 
the English, Saxon, and Welsh chronicles. 

350. Did you copy many of the inscriptions that you found at Clonmacnoise ? — Yes. I 
copied every inscription that I could discover there, not only on that occasion, but on several 
subsequent visits ; and I have thus collected, I think, not less than three hundred inscriptions 
at this great burial place, none of which are later than the 12th century. 

351. Are many of those inscriptions remaining now?—! do not suppose there are iw'enty 
remaining now, at least I could not, after the most careful search, find more than twenty on 
my last visit to Clonmacnoise. 

352. What other monumental remains did you particularly notice at that period ? — Front 
Clonmacnoise I passed into the western counties of Roscommon, Mayo, and Galway, in- 
cluding the islands of Aran ; and in all those localities, hut particularly in Aran, I discovered 

class of monuments, which, like the inscriptions at Clonmacnoise, had not been at ail pre- 
viously noticed ; curious stone forts, bee-hive shaped stone houses, all built without cement. 
Some of those forts I afterwards found were noticed in our most ancient manuscript history, 
which gives us even riie very dates of their erection ; for instance, Dun-Aenguis, which was 
erected in the lst_ century, and which is perhaps one of the most magnificent barbaric monu- 
ments remaining in Europe ; it was a fortress of the Belgian kings in Ireland. 

353. Has much been done, in your opinion, to elucidate the frish antiquities or local history 
of Ireland ? — I think that scarcely anything has been done to illustrate the topographical and 
monumental antiquities of Ireland. A good deal was done to elucidate its literary and eccle- 
siastical history by Archbishop Ussher, Sir James Ware, and Colgan; the latter of whom 
published two volumes of the ‘ Lives of the Saints’ in the 17th century ; but of these Ware 
alone touched upon the existing monumental antiquities of the country, and that he had 
acquired very little knowledge of the subject will be sufficiently apparent from the fact, that 
he gives it as his opinion that the Irish were wholly unacquainted with the art of building 
with stone and lime till after the invasion of Henry II. Sir James Wave was an honest and 
able man, but he obviously had no acquaintance with the existing monumental remains of the 
country, or with the Irish language ; and was therefore -unable to connect them with their 
history, which existed only in manuscripts. Towards the close of his life he employed an Irish 
translator ; but not I believe, till after he had compiled those collections which he published. 
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354. What advantage do you suppose would result from the investigation of that class of 
Irish antiquities? — I think such an investigation essentially necessary to the settlement of the 
early history of the inhabitants of Europe generally^ and of the British islands more particu- 
larly, in consequence of the preservation in Ireland of the ancient language, laws, manners, 
and customs of its people, in whom the peculiar characteristics of various races may still be 
traced, and that such an investigation is equally essential to the history of the middle ages is 
obvious, from the well-known facts that Ireland became the vefugium of the learned during 
the convulsions which distracted Europe on the decline of the Roman empire, and that her 
missionaries were amongst the earliest propagators of Christianity, not only in England and 
Scotland, but in most parts of Europe. Even in Italy we find cnurches, which were founded 
by Irishmen. The patron saint of Austria was an Irish missionary, and the patrons of most 
of the churches in Bavaria were also Irish, as the Bavarian writers show. Many of those 
persons returned to Ireland improved by the civilisation they saw abroad, and bringing with 
them a knowledge of the arts as practised in those countries ; we should therefore naturally 
expect that such knowledge would be exhibited in the ecclesiastical architecture, — the articles of 
manufacture for the use of the churches, and in various other ways. The peculiar situation of the 
island also, as well as the little progress made till a late period in the general cultivation of the 
soil, together with the known tenacity of the Irish in holding the monuments of their country in 
hereditary veneration, have led to the preservation of a vastly greater quantity of ancient mo- 
numents, both of pagau and early Christian times, than, as far as I know, are to be found in 
any other country, except perhaps Italy. Now the essential value of such remains to historical 
and antiquarian investigations is greatly enhanced by the fact that in Ireland, where the Ro- 
mans had no settlements, the monuments of her ancient inhabitants cannot be confounded 
with Roman remains, as they frequently are in England and Scotland, as well as on the con- 
tinent. In this latter country particularly, wherever a work or monument is found indicating 
any considerable degree of art, antiquarians usually conclude that, it must be either Roman, or, 
if British, derived from Roman instruction, an error which the similar remains found in Ireland 
enable us to correct. 

355. Then is it your opinion that, from the cultivation of Ireland not being so early ex- 
tended as the cultivation in England, there are more monuments of early antiquity existing in 
Ireland than there are in England ? — Certainly, I would say so } and I think too that, from 
the present increase of cultivation in Ireland, those monuments are very rapidly disappearing 
there also. 

356. Therefore you think that it is important that a record should he made of them as 
speedily as possible ? — I do indeed think it most important, as regards the history of the 
British islands, that no time should be lost in making such a record, because the monuments I 
speak of are not peculiar to Ireland ; they are the monuments of the same races that originally 
peopled, and whose descendants still form in fact a great part of the population of England, 
Wales, and Scotland, although, from various causes, they differ now so much in language, 
manners, and other characteristics j and it is only by such an investigation that this important 
fact can be fully proved. 

357. Is not the investigation of the names of places peculiarly useful in philological in- 
quiries ? — Unquestionably it is. Names of places are more enduring than the other words of 
a language. Language changes, but the names originally imposed upon places by the people 
who first inhabited them remain, and are often the means of preserving roots of the extinct or 
corrupted language of that people. In Ireland the investigation of the names of places is 
peculiarly important, from its philological bearing on the ancient language.s of Europe ; and 
although the subject might at present be very fully illustrated, the information we now possess 
may very shortly pass away, because the people are rapidly giving up their old. language, 
and perhaps at no very remote time may lose it altogether. In addition to this, I should 
observe that the names of places themselves are now rapidly changing, and giving way either 
to names entirely modern, or translated from the old names, and often very falsely translated, 
in consequence of the imperfect knowledge possessed by the people of the ancient language 
and history of the country. With respect to the value of these inquiries in a philological point 
of view, I would also wish to observe that the specimen of such an investigation which has been 
attempted in the Ordnance Survey of Templemore, has received the very decided approba.tion 
of many men of the highest character in philological science in Europe. • For example, Pictet 
has quoted among his authorities the memoir of Templemore, in his essay upon the affinities 
of the Celtic and Sanscrit languages, which has been crowned by the Institute of France : 
and in a private letter, addressed to myself, he has spoken of the philological importance of 
the topographical department of the memoir in terms of the very highest praise. ^ 

358. Have you got that letter here? — I have not j but if it be thought desirable I could 
easily have it sent from Dublin. 

359. Are you acquainted with what has been done in previous surveys of Ireland, before the 
present survey was commenced? — Yes, I think I am. Towards the close of the seventeenth 
century, if I recollect aright, about the year 1681, some learned men in Dublin, of whom Sir 
William Petty was the priucipal, made collections for a statistical account of Ireland. They 
got descriptions of counties, and in many cases of baronies, from resident scholars, or other per- 
sons, who appeared to them best qualified to furnish such information. A great deal of 
valuable matter, I think, was gathered at that time, but the revolution, as I suppose, which so 
shortly followed, and perhaps the death of Sir William Petty, prevented the completion of the 
work. Many of the papers then collected remain in manuscript in Trinity College; others 
have been dispersed, and perhaps also many of them lost. 

360. Have they been consulted ? — ^They have been consulted for the Ordnance Survey ; but 
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do not appear- to have been tnown previously, although one paper of the series was published 
by General Vallancey, in the first volume of his Collectanea. It was a description of the 
county- of Westmeath, by Sir Henry Piers, and is of so much value that, as Dr, Ledwich 
remarks, it is the only portion of Vallancey’s work which is of any real importance. At. a. 
later period, in the middle of the following century, a society vvas established in Dublin which 
endeavoured to produce a series of county histories, and under their patronage Dr. Smith, a 
very distinguished physician, resident, I believe, in Cork, made collections for histories of all 
the southern countie.s, of which he published three only, namely, Cork, Kerry, and Waterford. 
His collections for the other counties still exist, or, at least, portions of them. I discovered 
them in a mass of papers in the library of the Royal Irish Academy, and they contain a good 
deal of interesting information. 

361. What is the nature of these materials collected by Dr. Smith ?— -They consist of extracte 
from printed books, and occasionally from MS. documents ; and contain statements of facts in 
natural history, antiquities, &c., local information, family history, and traditions. 

362. Would they bo available as materials for a memoir? — They are too meagre in them- 
selves for a memoir, but they would be available as fnaterials, and have been so made use of 
in the survey. Everything instructive in them has been referred to for the Ch’dnance memoir. 
Although Dr. Smith’s county histories once had considerable reputation, their character has 
been declining very much latterly. In fact they are very imperfect, and often inaccurate; and 
it is quite obvious tliat the author very frequently did not see the places which he describes, I 
should also mention that Harris, who w’as a very industrious and able compiler, published, . 
under the auspices of the same society, the history of the county of Down, a work of a much 
higher character, in an antiquarian point of view, than Smith's, and which is still held in high 
esteem. It is, however, also meagre, but accurate as far as it goes. This was followed by the 
surveys brought out by the Dublin Society, which, with the exception of Mr. Tighe’s Kilkenny, 
and Mr. Weld’s Roscommon, had little or no character at any time. 

363. Was there not a work published on the county of Derry before the Ordnance memoir ? 
— There was; Mr. Sampson’s survey of that county, originally printed as one of the Dublin, 
Society’s surveys, but subsequently enlarged, and published under the patronage of the London 
companies. It contains a good deal of curious inlbrmation. 

364. Was it a valuable woi-k ? — I dare say it was of some value, more particularly as the 
work of a man having some taste for natural history and scientific subjects ; but as an anti- 
quarian, or topographical work, I would say it is of little value, because the author, like most 
antiquaries in Irelaud at that time, had adopted the visionary and now exploded theories of 
General Vcillancey. And further, it does not appear from Mr. Sampson’s memoir that he 
had made any extensive use of original or manuscript, authorities : while it is evident to every 
Irish scholar that his derivations of names of places from the Irish language are almost all 
fallacious. I should also observe that there have appeared in recent times some better local 
histories than that of Mr. Sampson, as Stuart's Armagh, awork of considerable research and 
naerit, Ryan’s Carlow, and, above.all, Mr. Hardiman’s Galway Town, which raust alwayshold 
a distinguished place in this department of literature. 

365. What was the nature of Mr. Shaw Mason’s survey? — ^The plan of Mr. Shaw Mason's 
work, which was the last effort to produce a topographical survey of Ireland, was the same as 
that originally propped and fdlowed out by Sir John Sinclair in Scotland; namely, that of 
getting accounts of the several parishes from the resident, clergy. Sir John Sinclair com- 
pleted his work : but though on its first appearance it was esteemed of considerable value, it 
has since become obsolete, and a new statistical account of Scotland has been undertaken on 
the same- plan, which, although doubtless greatly superior to the original account of Scotland, 
drawn up -by Sir John Sinclair, labours under the inevitable defects of the plan upon which it- 
was compiled ; the description of each parish is generally the work of an, individual, and, of 
course, its- merits must .depend upon the individual qualification, tastes, and acquirements 
of each writer. Hence the- accounts given of some parishes will be well drawn up in the 
department of natural history; others will be very defective in that, and perhaps show 
some antiquarian or topographical knowledge; and occasionally there may be a parish in 
which the writer, having had the assistance of friends, will produce a memoir of much superior 
merit. 

366. Is tins the plan upon which Mr. Shaw Mason’s work was compiled ? — It is, I believe, 
the -plan which was proposed by that gentleman ; but I would say that, as a whole, his work 
has been an utter failure. There are hardly three parishes in his three volumes that can be, 
considered as of any considerable value. 

367. Then is it your opinion that the circumstances of Ireland are such as to forbid any 
hope that a work attempted to be conducted there upon the same system as Mr. Shaw Masons, 
or the Statistical Account of Scotland, would be of great public utility? — I would say that it, 
must necessarily be as great a failure as Mr. Shaw' Mason’s work; and I do not think it any 
disgrace to the clergy that it . should be so : they have.no accessible libraries, they do not even 
know the books that- should be. referred to, even if they could give their time to such 
researches in- the public libraries; and besides this, there are other causes arising from the 
peculiar position of the clergy in Ireland, which w’ould prevent them from acquiring from the 
people a knowledge of the local-traditions. or other information, genealogical or topographical, 
which the peasantry possess, and which individuals in other professions would perhaps more 
easily obtain. 

3d 8. -Do you think, the mode adopted on the present survey would prevent the errors which 
have existed in carrying on the previous surveys which you have described ?— I do, most .cer- 
tainly, The best mode of collecting information has been tlevised and carefully followed npj 
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all the accessible sources, at least such as were accessible to us in Ireland, have been carefiilly 
searched ; everything found in print or manuscript relating to places-and monuments has been 
faithfully extracted, and the greatest possible care has been taken to insure accuracy; for 
instance, the persons who have been sent round to get the pronunciation of the Towdand and 
other names marked upon the map, and to identify theancient names with the existing names, 
have been furnished with all the collections relative to the particular districts under survey ; 
and further, if while on the spot the persons so employed met with a monument of any kind 
that appeared to be historic (a church, for example, with the name of a saint connected with 
it), aad that the collections sent them supplied no information respecting that church, they 
were directed to write up to Dublin to desire a further search to be made for information 
bearing upon that particular place, and a clue to such further inquiry was often supplied from 
the information they acquired upon the spot ; for instance, nothing is more common in Ireland 
than the occurrence of the same name of places, saints, and founders of churches, in different 
localities; and it was therefore Often impossible to determine to which place or church the 
historical authorities preserved in manuscript referred ; hut if the patron day of the saint or 
founder could be ascertained on the spot as preserved by tradition, then a clue was given to 
those whose duty it was to examine the manuscript authorities ; and all the information they 
supplied was accordingly extracted, and forwarded to the local investigators. It was in this 
way that the identification of very many of the ancient IrisVi churches and other remains was 
effectedj which would have been otherwise lost to history. This system, I may say, went over 
aU Ireland; and it is evident that materials thus collected, and thus tested with existing 
remains, must necessarily be far removed above the danger of such errors as almost all the 
previous attempts at a topographical survey of Ireland exhibit, and which render so many of 
them gf little value. 

369. Then from what you have stated of this mode of investigation, one may say that a new 
source for testing the accuracy of the Irish manuscripts has been developed 1 — Yes, certainly,; 
the instances of that are most singular and striking. In the memoir of Templemore, for ex- 
ample, there is a notice of rude remains of an ancient regal fortress. Any pei-sons might know 
from printed history that there had been such a fortress somewhere in the north of Ireland, 
hut its precise locality was unknown in consequence of the slight change which had taken .place 
in the name of the place from Aiieach to Ely. Now the ruins of that fortress had attracted 
the attention of several persons who wrote and printed notices of it,' but none of them ever sup- 
posed it to be a fortress at all ; tliey conjectured that it was a temple of the Sun, and I know 
not what else — anything but what it really was ; but the descriptions given of this, even in the 
manuscripts of the tenth, and perhaps the earlier century, agreed so completely with the ruiu 
itself, that it was at once identified, and more than that, the examination of the building, as 
stated in the memoir, actually led to the right understanding of many things in the manuscript 
description that would not otherwise have been intelligible ; — when you have a gi-ound-plan 
ofthe thing before you, the words of the poem describing it become as plain as possible. Tara, 
is another very remarkable instance of the same kind. On this celebrated hill there is not a 
well, not an earthen work, oi- sepulchral mound, that was not identified W'ith the historical 
accounts of them, and in some instances, when the remains were obscure, actually discovered 
by following the ancient description. 

370. Of what date were the manuscript accounts of Tara, to which you allude? — Those 
accounts were in various documents, poems, and prose descriptions, written in the lOth and 
11th centuries, but in many cases doubtless drawn up from earlier documents. 

371. Although you state that you do not think a memoir written on the plan of Mr. Shaw 
Mason’s could be successful, do you not think that there are individuals in different counties 
in Ireland competent to write county histories? — I think there are persons of great industry 
and ability in Ireland that would write county histories exhibiting considerable research and 
talent, but I do not think that they could, without considerable assistance, in the present 
absence of translations of ancient topographical and historical documents, and the low state 
of knowledge about Irish antiquities, and from many other causes, write a county history that 
would be considered a thoroughly good one either in England or on the Continent, or that 
would be fit to take its place among the eminent English county histories that have reflected 
so much lustre upon the character of the country, and tended, as I firmly believe, to promote 
the love for country so largely characteristic of its people. 

372. Suppose they had t^e materials already collected and preserved in the Ordnance 
Office in Phcenix Park, or arranged so as to be accessible to the public, in that case would not 
people wishing to write county histories be able to do so with advantage ? — I should fear not: 
those materials would ho doubt be a moat valuable mine of information upon the subjects to 
which they relate, and that great use would of course be made of them,, but I greatly doubt 
whether the information they contain would be used in such a way as would be nuo-st produc- 
tive of good ; every writer would seek in them for such facts and such information as would 
sustain his own theories or views, and would not balance the contradictory authorities in the 
Way in which they are balanced in the memoir .of Templemore. 

373. How far would you say that the publication of historical and topographical matter is 
necessary to increase the usefulness or the value of the map itself ? — ^In the first .f^ace, num- 
berless monuments and remains of antiquities shown upon the map, cannot be properly under- 
stood without disscriptive memoirs, as much as the more practteal applications ^of the map, 
such as valuation for instance ; and the value of the map as a description of the county he- 

of course greater the more varied and copious flie information is which it exhihjts. And 
in the second place, iwithout such an elucidatory meBioir, iai consequence of the changes as well 
Oif names as of boundaries, which have taken place ticae to timq, it would be difficult 
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and often impossible to identify either one or the other with the names or descriptions' of 
boundaries to be found in ancient records. 

374. Do you conceive that such a subject would be interesting to Irish people generally?— 
I do conceive that they would be most interesting ; and I do not know any other subject, at 
least any subject unconnected with politics, which would be so interesting. The various 
little cheap publications which, with a purely literary object, have been attempted in Ireland 
have always had the greater chance of sale the more they contained information on such 
subjects. For example, it is a fact that Chambers’s Journal, valuable as it is, the London 
Penny Magazine, and the London Saturday Magazine, have had but a very con- 
tracted sale in Ireland; while the Dublin Penny Journal, and the Irish Penny Journal 
both very much devoted to Irish antiquities and topographical information, sold very exten- 
sively ; and are still preserved by the peasantry tiu^oughout the country with the greatest 
possible care. 

375. Do you think that a publication relating to the ancient territories or history of Ire- 
land might have a tendency to revive political animosities? — Such a publication might have 
that tendency in the hands of persons who selected particular matters for a political purpose; 
but, generally speaking, a work in which historical facts only were fairly stated, would I think 
have decidedly the opposite effect. I am quite sure that such a work would tend to disabuse 
the popular mind of a vast mass of prejudices, which are the results of false notions of the 
former condition of the country and the total ignorance of its real state from the earliest 
times. I think that fallacious impressions of the past state of the country are commonly be- 
lieved ; and that those impressions are eminently calculated in themselves to excite animosity 
and acrimonious feelings ; but the publication of the real truth must diminish such feeliiiffs. 
The little that has hitherto been popularly put forward of the histoiy of Ireland has had more 
or less a political object. Indeei^, with the exception of O’Flaherty’s Ogygia, which relates 
chiefly to the pagan history and territorial state of Ireland, I scarcely can call to mind a 
work on Irish history, in which the political prejudices of the writer do not more oiTess 
appear. 

376. Were you employed in any particular department in compiling the Templemore 
memoir? — Yes; I had the charge of the topographical department; that is to say, the collec- 
tion of all the materials, and the superintendence of the persons employed in that branch of 
the work; and the historical, antiquarian, and topogi-aphical sections of that work were drawn 
up by me. 

377. Then were you attached to the survey?— Yes ; I have been so attached for a good 
many years ; indeed, since the time when the memoir was commenced. 

3?8 . Were you the head of your own department, or were you under anybody else ? — I was 
at the head of my own depai-tment, but under the direction of course of Captain Lamom. 

379. Had you anything to do with the geological enquiry? — I had not. 

380. What assistance had you in collecting information with regard to the topogr^hy? — 
I had the assistance of several persons, most of whom were good Irish scholars. Tlie best 
qualified of those were sent into the country during the summer months to identify the names 
and correct them from the existing pronunciation on the spot; in the winter months they 
were employed in Dublin in making ^e general collections. 

381. What were their numbers? — ^They increased from five to eight or nine; and for a short 
time were more. 



382. Can you furnish us with the numbers, tlie amount of salary, and a short description of 
the duties of the parties who were employed in assisting you in collecting materials with 
respect to the topograplw ? — As to the salaries I might do it, but it would be only from re- 
collection; but Captain Larcom, through whom the payments came, would be able to give 
that information more officially and correctly than I can. 

383. Had you an annual salary? — I had not. I had only a salary, in fact, for each day 

Sundays or holidays. 

384. Did the topographical department include the ancient history of the town lands and the 
antiquities ? — It did ; everyAing in fact on those points. 

385. Can you give an idea of what length of time it would take with a staff or number of 
assistants equal to that which you had in Ireland, to arrange lor publication the materials re- 
specting the names of the town lands, their history and antiquities, already collected, and to 
supply any deficiencies which may have been left?— It is not easy to define the probable 
time that it would take to effect those objects ; hut I do not think with such a staff it could be 
tione in ten years. 

386. _ Your answer is with reference to the staff which you once had?— Yes; the difficulty 
ot moving rapidly is that it is scarcely possible, in Ireland, to find men qualified to give the 
same important services to the work as those who have been expresslv trained for the pur- 
pose , and m truth, I think, that if we lost those trained men (and one or two of them have 
already died), it would be very difficult to do the work at all, unless we were to commence 
de novo, with the instruction and training of a number of new men ; and even that could 
hardly be done, because the opportunity of sending them over the country does not now exist, 
or would involve a great expense. 

1 materials in addition to those which hare been 

already collected — No. What I meant to say was that I thought it would require more 
I ‘to* ma,terials into the heads of the printers. 

00. How much of the materials already collected, with reference to your own particular 
department, are in a state to publish ?— There is only a portion of the county of Derry con- 
nected with my own department which is in a state fit to publish, and even this, unless the 
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original plaa was rigidly adhered to, would require to be re-arranged, because this portion, has 
been drawn up in unison with the Templeinore Memoir already printed. 

389. Do you think you could publish at the rate of about three counties a-year?— I think 
we might; but it would be necessary to have a larger staff; the mere quantity of writing 
that there would be in three county histories would require a number of hands. 

390. What force would you deem necessary to complete three counties in the year ? — I 
suppose at least a dozen hands ; but it is difficult to say. 

391. That is to complete your department ? — Yes. It is the most laborious department in 
the way of documents and investigation. If we had our original staff together again, the work 
would be easier; but we lost one of the very best men of the whole, not only as an Irish 
scholar, but perhaps the best general scholar we had ; he died last year; and the health of 
another I am afraid is in such a state that we cannot expect any aid from him ; indeed, the 
health of those persons was impaired actually by their laborious exertions on the survey. 

392. How many years have you been employed under the Ordnance Department ? — Nine 



or ten years. 

.393. And with a staff attached to you all that'time? — Yes. 

394. What was the object in employing you on the outset? — To have the names all properly 
inserted upon the maps from the most laborious investigation of the various authorities, and 
then all the historical and antiquarian matters came in our way in looking for this essential 



information. 

395. That necessity for employing you ceases now, the survey being completed ? — Yes. I 
am not connected with the survey at present, nor are any of the persons who were under me. 

396. The survey being completed? — Yes. 

397. You were employed in collating or verifying the townland names in the counties of 
Cork and Kerry, were you not? — ^Yes. Kerry was very well done ; but from an anxiety to 
come to an end as soon as possible, and save expense, the staff was reduced very much for 
Cork, and the collections for that county are very inferior to those for any other; it was the 
last done, and there was much less investigation on the spot. 

398. But is not the orthography for which you were specially employed, equally correct ? — 
I should hope, nearly so, because our attention was wholly directed to that point ; and, as this 
was the last county, our knowledge of the construction of Townland names, acquired by the 
experience of those of all the other counties, gave a great security against eiTor. The anti- 
quarian features have, however, been necessarily less attended to. 

[The witness withdrew- 



Sir Frederick Madden, Keeper of the Manuscripts in the British Museum — examined. 

399. Have you given a great deal of attention to antiquarian, topographical, and historical 
enquiries? — They have been subjects of great interest to me. I may say since I began to 
read history, or in fact to make my'self acquainted with literature, I have directed my atten- 
tion to those subjects. 

■^0. Have you seen the Ordnance Memoir of the parish of Teniplemore? — I first saw it 
when I was in Dublin in 1835 with the British Association; I consulted it again in 1838, and 
I have since looked more particularly at portions of it. 

401. Will you he so good as to state your opinion of its value, and of the manner in which 
it has been compiled ? — I should say the value of it is very considerable, both in historical and 
antiquarian points of view, and the execution of it very creditable indeed to the writer or writers 
employed. 

402. Comparing it with former topographical works in Ireland, do you conceive that a work 
of this kind deserves the patronage of Government ? — I should say it eminently deserves to be 
encouraged and continued, because there is no topographical work, that I am aware of, that 
can at all compete or compare with it. The only works I can at present name are, " Har- 
diroan’s Galway,” “Walsh’s Dublin,” “ Ryan’s Carlow,” and “ Ryland’s Waterford,” all of 
which I have consulted, and some of which are, in comparison, very poorly executed. I 
know of no county history in Ireland similar to our county histories in England, undertaken 
on the same scale, or with the same ability, and I think none exist. 

403. Then the county histories in England supply for England all that such a memoir as 
that of Templemore could supply in Ireland ? — I conceive that the Memoir of Templemore 
would convey the same information, but in a condensed form. The county histories of Eng- 
land are written upon a larger plan, and contain more extraneous matter. 

404. But the fact is that individuals do find it worth their while to write those county 
histories in England? — They have never been paid for their labour. I know of no county 
history that has repaid its expenses. Even the last and best work, “ Baker’s Northar^ton- 
shire,” has been broken up, and the materials disposed of, because there was not sufiicient 
encouragement given to it. 

405. To what do you attribute the failure? — I attribute it partly to the great expense of 
purchasing such works. 

406. If they had b^n written in a more condensed form, and upon a smaller scale, they 
might have answered ? — I should say so, certainly. 

• ^7- Would it.have been possible to convey all the valuable information contained in this 
work of Templemore in a much smaller bulk? — Certainly, possible; and in fact an attempt 
of that kind has been made in one or two counties in England. 

o 
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■ 408. Has that been remunerative? — That I cannot .ans^ver, because I am not sufficientu 
acquainted with the parties ; but I have seen the books. ^ 

409. Will you state at what sort of price a work of this sort {The Templemore Memoir) 
supposing it were a County History of England, would be sold for here ? — I should say & 
volume of this kind would lae sold by the bookseller at from guineas to 3 guineas. 

410. Are you aware that the historical and antiquarian portions of that volume form scarcely 
more than hif its bulk? — I am aware of that. I should have thought hardly so much 
The other portions — the statistical portions — I do not profess to have looked into, except 
turning over the leaves j but the general history, as well as the antiquarian portion, 1 have 
read. 

411. Then your observations are conSned to these portions? — They are. 

412. Do you know anything of the materials collected for the continuation of this work?— 
No, I do not, except from report. 

413. Supposing such materials to exist which would be necessary to complete a similar 
work in Ireland, if they were placed in some public library and rendered accessible to the 

public, would it be likely that the differei^ parts could be published by private enterprise ? 

I should say certainly not, from the present small encouragement to works of that kind ; and 
I think that the materials would in that case lose much of their value, because the persons 
who have collected the materials would be best able to work them up for the use of the 
public. 

414. Would not such a work possess one great advaulagc over the English county histories, 
that it would be brought out upon one uniform plan ? — I ^ould say decidedly so. 

415. If Government were to undertake a work of that sort for the rest of Ireland, in ofder 
to make it remunerative, they would have to put a much higher price upon it, would they not? 
— I should say, that less than a guinea a volume of this size could hardly pay at all ; I should 
judge so, but at the same time I am not acquainted exactly with the amount of outlay, or 
what number of copies would require to be sold. 

416. Would you have the goodness to favour the Commissioners with your opinion as to 
what would be Ae best principle upon which such a memoir should be prepared with respect 
to the character and extent of information which it comprised? — I do not see that any other 
better principle could be adopted than this : to give in a brief shape the important facts which 
have been discovered, under various heads, such as General History, Antiquities, Town Lands, 
and such divisions of subjects. 

417. You tliink that arrangement is good? — Yes; but probably you refer to the principle 
of consulting ancient manuscripts, which is one of the distinguishing features of this publi- 
cation ; in no other topographical work concerning Ireland have I seen so much research in 
references to ancient manuscripts as in this. 

418- Are you acquainted with the survey of France, a work which was published in the 
year 1727, under the title of "Etat de France?” — Yes, I am. 

419. Are you acquainted with the statistical work in progress now in Scotland?— I have 
seen part of that work, but I have never had occasion to consult it, from being less interested 
about Scotland than I am about Ireland or England. 

420. Are you aware tbat it is got up by an institution which makes use of the local and 
voluntary labours of individuals, the clergy chiefly throughout the country ? — I am not aware 
how it is conducted, but I should say that that would be liable to many objections. Certainly, 
very valuable information is supplied, but still it has to be worked up afteiwards by others: 
it is quite crude material. 

421. Do you think, in order properly to condense such a work, and place each subject in 
its proper place, and give it its relative importance, it would be necessary that the same parties 
should be engaged in conducting as well as collecting the materials ? — I do; and from my 
position in the British Museum I know that there are large masses of topography deposited 
there, which are now comparatively useless, because the original collectors have left them in 
such a state, that nobody can make use of the materials except in small portions here and 
there. In whatever state manuscript collections may be left, they cannot be of the same value 
when in manuscript as when printed, because the use which can be made of them is much 
more limited. 

422. What mode would you conceive the best for procuring and digesting information, such 
as that contained in the Templemore memoir? — The best way of procuring it would be, I 
should say, employing some competent persons. I conceive that there are very few persons 
competent to undertake a similar memoir to that, because so very few understand the ancient 
Irish language, or are capable of reading ancient manuscripts. 

423. Supposing the price of the work was to be raised to the public, do you think there 
would be sufficient demand for it at the increased price to contrmute, in any considerable 
degree, to pay the charge ? — ^That I can scarcely answer. I know this, that topographical 
works in general do not pay, that is certain ; if they pay their own expenses, it is considered 
quite sufficient, almost in every case. What sale that work would have in Ireland it h 

. impossible for me to say. I should say such a volume ought to have an average sale in 
England; but as to Ireland, I have no means of forming an opinion. 

424. You are not aware that nearly all the copies of it are sold ?— I am not. 

425. Have you seen the map which that memoir is meant to accompany ?— No, I have notj 
except that I saw portions of it when at Colonel Colby’s office in 1835 ; but I have never-seen 
the map itself. 

426. What species of descriptive memoir should, in your opinion, accompany such a 
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as that {shevnngihemap )^ — I should say there ought to he some account of the ancient 
names and antiquities of places, and then of the modern names, as well as a general history, 
that would naturally form the principal feature of a memoir to throw light upon the map; 
that seems to be the proper mode of illustrating it. 

: 427. Then those two points of antiquities and history would form the main descriptive points 
which should, in your opinion, be attended to? — Yes, putting aside the statistic details. I 
should say that they are points which one would naturally expect to find illustrated. I see 
noted down here ‘ Giant’s Grave:’ how would it be possible for any one to understand whence 
arose that appellation, unless some pains were taken to refer to ancient manuscripts to throw 
light upon the origin of the name, and the ancient history of the place ? 

428. Then is it your opinion that the maj) without some descriptive memoir would 
be unintelligible on such points ? — Certainly it is. The plan on which this memoir 
of Templemore was conducted, is to me perfectly satisfactoiy ; and from a knowledge 
of the author’s other writings (who, from internal evidence, it is clear has executed it, 
Mr, Petrie), I should say, that he is the person most fit to he entrusted with it; because 
nobody can read his works without seeing that he is very well acquainted with the ancient 
history of Ireland ; and he is therefore, in my opinion, the most proper person to compile 
such a work. 

429. Do you think it would be possible to write two or three or more counties in a single 
memoir witii advantage? — Not with advantage, certainly; it might be done, but not with 
advantage. I should say it is better in topography to keep counties, or large marked divisions, 
distinct from each other. Besides, persons might wish to purchase the memoir of one county 
and not the rest of the work; and, I presume, they would be allowed to do so. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Mr. John Govgh Nichols, examined. 

430. Have you been much engaged in the sale of county histories, and are you acquainted 
with the mode in which they have been got up and published ? — They have been usually pub- 
lished by subscription. 

431. You have had opportunities of knowing a good deal about them, have you not? — 

I have. 

432. Speaking generally, have they answered as publications to the compiler and to the 
bookseller? — I ^ould think hardly ever to the compiler — in most cases perhaps to the book- 
seller where large subscriptions are obtained. 

• 433. To what do you attribute the failure of those works in point of remuneration? — The 
very great expense necessary to produce a co\mty history can only be remunerated by the 
very high price laid upon the book, and there can be but few purchasera of such expensive 
works. 

434. Can you refer to any particular county histories which have either nearly paid their 
expenses or which have failed in that object ? — There is Clutterbuck’s History of Hertfordshire, 
which might have paid if too great a number of copies had not bee n printed ; and I can mention 
one on which the author has spent many hundreds of pounds beyond what there, was any 
chance of his being remunerated for, that is Sir Richard C, Hoare’s History of Wiltshire. I 
have no idea of the amount of expenditure he laid out upon the works, but it was no doubt many 
hundreds of pounds beyond what he could expect to be remunerated for, because he gave so 
many handsome engravings, and printed a veiy limited number. 

• 435. Profit was not his object? — No, and that has been very much the case with regard to 
County histories. Oneofthe best county historians, Mr. Surtees of Durham, was a country gen- 
tleman, who undertook a county histoiy without any immediate object of remuneration, — the 
gentlemen of the county offered to give him plates — they entered into a subscription, I do not 
know to what extent, hut a fund of ^out 200/. or 300/. was formed to present him with plates; 
and yet, notwithstanding, he was at a greater expense than he could expect to be remunerated 
for. Now I really hardly know of any one in my own knowledge that has answered ; but I think 
one may have done so in the hands of the bookseller, that was Whitaker’s History of Rieh- 
Inondshire, which is part of Yorkshire; that has answered because the bookseller obtained a 
large subscription; — it was embellished with very beautiful plates, — 'it was published by the 
same party who produced Dugdale’s Monasticon, at a great expense also ; but by obtaining 
a very large and numerous subscription he made it answer. But, I think, without a sub- 
scription a county history on a good scale does not answer; or even on an. inferior scale, with- 
out a large subscription. Country booksellers are very often able to obtain a large subscrip- 
tion for inferior county histories, but with regard to those you would scarcely wish to be 
informed, as they are of an inferior class. A bookseller, by industry, makes an inferior book 
frequently answer much better than the author who enters intg the work from a love of the 
Subject is likely to do. 

436. In most of those cases which you have detailed the books were got vip and illustrated 
much more expensively than there appeared to be any necessity for ? — I think so, much more 
than is absolutely necessary, but embellishments are things which please very much, and 
Thardly know any, county history that has been published without fine plates. I consider tha.t 
Baker’s History of Northamptonshire is the best county history, but that is now given up frow 
the health of the author failing, and from his taking such great pains that he proceeded so 
very slowly with the book. 

• -437. In^what number of volumes is that contained ?•; — There would have. beem.,Jbv^: VQli^eg, 
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but: instead ot four he has published oiily one-third of the work, one volume and one part in 

the course of 25 years. , . . o rru i. r. „ . 

438. What is the general size of good county histones?—! hey have been generally m folio. 

439. And more than one volume? — ^Yes, generally several volumes. 

440. Do you know anything of the new statistical account of Scotland?— I do not j— this 

Ordnance Memoir of Ireland I have seen. -ru • <?i.i 

441 What would be the selling price for a book of that kind l — 1 he prices of books are 
fixed according to the number printed very much, and also according to the probable chances 
of sale. I cannot attempt to give an answer to that question. 1 may say that a book- 
seller in calculating the price of this book would be guided by all the expenses which he lias 
incurred; includin| not only the paper and print and engraving, but the money paid to the 
authors. 

442. Though you cannot give a very accurate answer, can you give an approximate 

answer?— I should he sorry to give an opinion. j . 

443 Do you think that a bookseller could produce a hook of that kind under tw'o guineas?— 
I should certainly not. Change of time and circumstances makes some difference in the 
price of books, but they are not priced so highly as they were some yews ago ; that is owing 
to the change of fashion more than anything else, from the anxiety ot the bookseller to obtain 
a larger sale by a lower price. , 

44? Do you think a work similar to the Templemore Memoir, which comprised a whole 
English county, the selling price of which would be 12i„ would find a ready sale m England? 

With the authority of the Government I think it would have a very large sale in Englandi 

it ought to have, but I really can hardly speak professionally or as a bookseller ; I am a printer 
by tride, and a great lover of topography, therefore I speak with great favour towards it, 
rather than as a b-adesman. because, as a tradesman, I have had to ded with books ot this 
sort more by subscription, and I have to lament the small sale of books of this kind. 

445 What value do you place upon the Government authority being given to such a 
work ’—I think purchasers in general have been so very much imposed upon by quacks, as 
they may be called, of compendious county histories ; but if any county history brought for- 
ward by Government authority were produced, and were found to answer the expectations that, 
were created, it would have a permanent and large sale, particularly if it was at a cheap price, 
because I know that the Topographical Dictionaries, as they are called, particularly one by 
Lewis, and others, have had a very large sale, but that sale has been produced very much by 
employing travellers who call at the country-houses of gentlemen, and by personal solicitation 
induce them to become subscribers to those works. I think the sale of the Ordnance Maps 
in England would be some guide as to the sale of such a work. 

° The Witness withdrew. 

[Adjourned till Tuesday next at 12 o’clock. 



Tuesday, July 25?^, 184.3. 



Thomas Wyse, Esq., M. P., examined. 



r, !Ty«e,Esq.,M.P 
23th July, 1843. 



446. Have you seen the instructions which set forth the objects of this Commission? 1 

have. _ 7 T n r 

447. Will you favour us with your opinion upon the points contained in them ? 1 believe 
it will be unnecessary for me to submit any suggestions on the natural history department, as 
I understand it has been already very carefully considered, and that you are in possession o 
considerable information in rel'erence to its several details. I should therefore i^h to con na 
whatever I have to say to the archeological and statistical branches of your inquirj^ 

448. Will you favour us with your opinion with regard to the expediency of pubhshitig re- 
searches at the Government expense upon the archseological and statistical branches? 1 ta e 
it for granted, in the first instance, that the Government is desirous of promoting ^ muc 
inquiry, and of communicating as much knowledge upon these two branches as would be com- 
patible with a legitimate expenditure of the pumic money, not exceeding on the one side e 
resources which may be in their hands, but, on the other, not so restricting the sphere oi t eir 
operations as to render them inefiicient for the public objects for which they are designed. 8 
first branch to which I should wish to address myself is the archaeological. It refers to o jw s 
that either bear a direct chronological relation to the history of the country, and serve to e- 
termine the nature or order of events, or else present illustrations of the progress of hs civi iza 
tion, either in the finer or more useful arts, testified by the various relics which different ages 
have left behind them, each characteristic and e^lanatory of the several changes at 
periods which have taken place amongst the different classes of its inhabitants ihrougn e 
whole range, public and private, of their social existence. The public monuments of Irelan 

I am aware, are not numerous : they have been subjected to every variety of j 

fanaticism, public wrong, private neglect, have, each in turn, done their work, and left be in 
them proofs of their powers of destruction. This branch of the inquiry would not, therefore, eve 
if hitherto disregarded, be very extensive. It has, however, had the good fortune to have attrac e 
no small degree of attention. There are numerous works on the subject. But there are o 
objects, not equally attended to by antiquarians, and which are in Ireland tolerably numerou * 
calculated to throw much light not only upon the political and social history of 
but upon the contemporaneous history of Europe, especially during its earlier' periods, 
deserve the attention of the country, and, 1 therefore ' conclude, of the Governraen . 
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this presumption I am aware that I tahe it for granted that the Government is sensible of the -p. JFyse,Esq.,M.P.- 
value of such inquiries, and admits that, amongst its other duties, one not the least important 
is the extension of such branches of knowledge. fSuch admission, of course, implies that it 25th July, 1843., 
TTOuld not be reluctant to make a reasonable outlay for the promotion of such objects. Other 
countries have so acted : France, Belgium, Italy, Germany, &c. In France the exertion has 
been not only the greatest, but undoubtedly the most systematic. It has furnished new evi- 
dence to convince me that nothing less than the Government can carry such operations into 
effect to the extent, that is, with the minuteness, accuracy, and comprehensiveness which the 
public, and especially that portion of the public most interested in and qualified to turn to 
general and permanent practical advantage such researches, has a right to expect. In Prance 
course taken to carry out these purposes into action is at once simple and effective. The 
government constituted, I think in December, 1837, a ” Comite des Arts et Monuments.” 

The object of this body was threefold : Firstly, To encourage inquiry into certain branches of 
^irchaeology, hitherto inadequately cultivated in France ; and, in me course of such inquiry, to 
search and collect such remains of antiquity as might have escaped the devastation of time and 
revolution : Secondly, to reduce these materials to such shape as to be easily within the reach 
and applicable to the several useful purposes of the general or special artist or student: 

Thirdly, to preserve such monuments and relics as still existed from farther injury and decay, 
by enlisting, with the public knowledge and interest, the public sympathy and exertion to 
ward off that destruction to which there was every reason to apprehend they were hastening. 

These three objects were carried into execution by three several sections. They applied 
themselves in the discharge of this duty as a first step to the completion of a general 
survey, as it may be called,'of France, in reference to these objects. They addressed them- 
selves to those particular localities, in the first instance, which were most remarkable for their 
historical renown, or still existing monuments, and engaged the co-operation, not only of the, 
officers of the Government in their several departments, but also of the clergy of the several 
religious denominations, who, from more immediate contact with these monuments, or local oi* 
other associations, might be supposed to feel a deeper and more permanent interest in their 
preservation. In the next, they published a series of queries, so constructed that they could 
be answered by a simple “Yes,” or “No;” but at the same time reduced to so exact and 
precise a nomenclature, and arranged with so much attention to sound scientific analysis and 
classification, as to secure that not only the knowledge communicated in answer to the query, 
should be on an uniform principle throughout France, but also of so clear, distinct, and appli- 
cable a character as to present at the same time to the public at large, and to the most scienti- 
fic and advanced antiquarian, the greatest advantages. This step was followed by another scarcely 
less important. They established in manyschoolsin France, butparticularlyin the ecclesiastical 
seminaries, chairs of archaeology, especially in connection with Christian art, and the illustration 
of every description of Christian monument, with the view of exciting new and general iiiquiry 
into their origin and history, and, if possible, more effectually securing their preservation. One 
of their members, M. Laborde, recommended a still farther measure for the same enlightened 
purpose, but in more direct reference to the great body of the population. He proposed that 
upon all such edifices as still existed, in whole or in part, plates of orass or metal should be 
fixed, comprising a brief outline of the history of the edifice, the period of its erection, the 
object for which it was intended, and the part it bore in the general history of the country. 

The results of these exertions have been highly satisfactory : they have generally produced 
throughout France a greater anxiety to inquire into and make themselves more intimate with the 
general and local history of their country — among the more intelligent classes of the com- 
munitv, but especially amongst such as are engaged in historical, political, and religious 
researches. They have gone iar to restrain the dilapidations and injuries arising from public 
or private neglect or barbarism ; and in many cases tended to produce the repair or restora- 
tion in great part of monuments which, previously to such exertions, were on the very verge of 
being altogetner lost to posterity. I am aware that arrangements ot this kind are necessarily 
beyond the immediate purpose for which your Commission has been constituted. At the same 
time, I may be permitted to hope that any arrangements taken within the limits prescribed by^ 
your powers may be of such a nature as at least to be in harmony with atiy future adoption ot 
such system on the part of the Government or the Legislature. In that hope I have taken the. 
liberty of stating to the Commission the brief outline of the arrangements just noticed, without, 
in the present instance, thinking of pressing them farther. 'The course most advisable to adopt, 
under existing circumstances, is of a much more limited nature. The Commission might 
require that, previous to any other proceeding, a well-digested classification of the objects of 
inquiry should be drawn up, applicable to all parts of Ireland. This might be followed up, 
by ascertaining bow far the several items of such classification could be met by materials or 
objects actually in hand. And, thirdly, where deficiencies should be found to exist, appli- 
cations might be made either to individuals, well informed, upon the spot, or, in their 
absence or unwillingness fo communicate, the instrumentality ot Government might be em- 
ployed to fill up those deficiencies, so as to complete a general and uniform outline, if no more 
could be attained, of the antiquities of Ireland. With regard to the expense and difficulty 
which might attend the prosecution of such an enterprise, I do not apprehend that, with the 
advances you have already made, aud the very valuable materials collected during the survey, 
you will be called upon to make any great additional outlay, especially when the objects of 
your Commission are fully known and, as they deserve to be, appreciated. I am perfectly 
satisfied that you will find in many parts of Ireland, particularly when you place before them 
a scientifically well-digested, well arranged, simple and yet complete classification, to direct 
and systematize their inquiries, you will, I am satisfied,, not only find the most willing co- 
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operation on the part of the local authorities, but, what is still more important, receive accurate 

returns to your several queries, and thus gradually gather together whatever may be neces^ 

26th July, 1843. sary for a complete digest of the antiquities of the country. 

449. Do you mean that that should be done by this Commission ? — My last ohservations 
referred to the Commission. I am given to understand that there is already in your hands 
a large mass of very valuable antiquarian information, more complete, however, in some cases 
than in othei's. It is only where deficiencies exist in these materials that you will find 
necessary, in order to complete your plan, to seek for further information irom local inquiry* 
nor do I limit to this the advantage. I think the outlay would be well repaid, not merdy by 
the actual information acquired for an immediate purpose, but by the judicious and prac- 
ticable character and direction it would give to future inquiry, thus securing not a loose aggre- 
gate of unconnected materials, but a sound scientific basis for every new accession of arenjeo- 
logical knowledge, resulting from such inquiiy. It I am asked how I would propose that your 
pii^lication should be conducted, on what scale, in what form, with what accompaniments, &c., 
I am apprehensive that T cannot venture to indulge very sanguine hopes of magnificence. You 
have not, and are not likely to have in your hands sufficient means to enable you to give to 
the public the result of your investigations on so elaborate and extensive a phm as that whieh 
has been adopted in France. I scarcely think, indeed, that it enters into the object of the 
Commission. The French have carried their project into execution in the largest and most 
liberal manner ; science and literature have been associated with art : architects, sculptors, paint- 
ers, engravers, as well as antiquarians and philologists, have been employed. The publication 
is on a comprehensive and splendid scale. This, however, is what might have been expected. 
It is as much intended for the artist’as for the archmologist, the historian, and the statesman. 
Without going into any observation on the superior importance of such a project. I may simply 
observe, tiiat such, I apprehend, is not contemplated by your Commission. You intend to 
give a general description only of the country, and this as one branch of that, general descrip, 
tion. Taking, therefore, the materials already in your possession, and arranging them in 
accordance with the classification which I have taken the liberty to suggest, I would confine 
any additional expenditure or proceeding in this department simply to filling up, by the ex- 
pedients just noticed, such deficiencies as may be found to occur. 

450. Do you think that those deficiencies could be filled up by the contributions of local 
parties ? — This would depend on circumstances. There could be no difficulty in filling them 
Up, provided your classification was, in the first instance, what it ought to be, well digested and 
well aiTanged. You would thus subject your corre-spondents to as few chances as possible of 
inconvenience or error in systematizing their knowledge or collections, and bringing them to 
bear distinctly upon the subject of your inquiry. Such has been the course pureued in France. 
The commission published and circulated not less than 30,000 copies of their queries. I have 
had them under my eye, and may safely say they are, in every respect, admirably well drawn' 
up, not more in reference to subject than to the classes of persons to whom addressed. 
Taking advantage of the great aid which may be drawn in such cases from pictorial illus- 
tration, the queries are in many instances accompanied by drawings of the objects to which 
the attention of the public is more particularly called. The language is plain, and yet accu-- 
rate; scientific or technical phraseology is explained ; and in general, without affecting to depart 
from the appropriate tei-ms of art, the expression is so simple as to render it easy to any one' 
to answer with even the most elementary acquaintance with the subjects of the inquiry. Far 
from confining themselves to the learned, every one is invited to contribute, from the just 
persuasion that persons with inferior education will, from local circumstances alone, be often 
enabled to furnish' more important and accurate information than others with the highest 
attainments who happen to be at a distance, or otherwise differently situated. It will, as I 
have already obseiwed, mainly depend upon the Commission itself, whether theii' inquiries be' 
attended with difficulty or inaccuracy. The queries will go far to determine the answers both 
as to matter and manner, and it is on this persuasion I am so strongly in favour of such 
inquiries being conducted by such arrangements, and under such authority. I am persuaded 
that by no private hand can they bo conducted with the same uniformity, with the same 
comprehensiveness, and with the same accuracy, as they can be by the central and all- 
pervading power of the executive^ 

451. But do you think that the knowledge upon antiquarian or philological subjects is 
extensively diffused throughout Ireland ?— No ; but I think that any person of tolerable edu- 
cation and character for good faith and exactness can give an account of what he sees with 
his own eyes, if the question be so placed before him as not to require him to do more than 
to make such statement, or simply to say, “Yes,” or “No.” You must not require from him 
reasouin gs upon what he sees ; that may be, undoubtedly, far beyond his powers or experience : 
you must merely ask him, Do such objects — (specifically described or illustrated) — exist, or- 
have they existed, in his neighbourhood ? What are his recollections of such objects ? What is‘ 
their state? Have they perished or decayed? What are the recollections of those about him? 
How far are those recollections well-founded? What evidence can be adduced in support of his 
statements? &c. &c. You cannot, nor ought you to expect, in the country parts of Ireland,' 
to find archffiological attainments amongst the inhabitants of such high character as would 
enable you at once, without farther research or consideration, lo draw your conclusions relative 
to the purpose, epoch, and nature of such objects,- from their communications. That you must 
leave to the professed archeeologist. The inquirers and correspondents to whom I refer are the 
collectors of the raw material upon which the mind and knowledge not of the archmologist or- 
artist onl^, but of the statesman, historian, and-philosophei*, are afterwards to be set to work. ' 

■ 452. Then would the object of collecting materials in this way be tnerfely to ob'viate the 
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necessity of a personal visit and inspection of the anti^ities by the pro fessed archaeologist ? — T*- >Fyee,'Esq^ M.P. 

Undoubtedly. I have spoken with reference to the Commission ; and as I understand that ,q.» ' 

there is a desire to economise (1 hope not unreasonably), but still to economise, I would 

wish that the subject should be considered in as practical a point of view as possible. The 

professed archteologist, wherever he might be found (and particular districts are not without 

Utem), in certain points of view would of course be preferable; at the same time we must 

not forget that he labours also under some disadvantages. The professed avchreologist is 

not uncommonly the suggester or abetter of particular, and sometimes not of the soimdest 

theories. He is unconsciously inclined to regulate his judgnrent and even statement of facts 

by reference to his favourite system, and values or, indeed, notices them in proportion chiefly 

to the support they are presumed to afford to his conjectures. A simple observer, on the 

contrary, if he be a man of ordinary intelligence and fairness, having no predilections or 

preconceived theories to sustain, will often su^ly more accurate materials for thought and 

discussion than the more scientific inquirer. The French Commission take advantage of the 

labours of both; they turn each to their respective uses ; nor do they limit themselves more 

in the objects than in the conduct of their researches. So far from conGning themselves to- 

inquiries relative to architectural monuments only, they embrace every relique of antiquity 

vyliich can tend to throw light on the history of human, but especially of French civilization.. 

Hence we find their instructions extending in conjunction with the Society of History, not only 
to various articles of luxury or utility, the products of the mechanical as well as fine arts, but 
also to tire important department of manuscripts, particularly such as are illuminated ; and,, 
if I am not mistaken, to ancient music, of which many fragments are said still to exist, which 
hitherto have hardly come within the scope, or at least notice, of the ordinary antiquarian.. 

These objects may be too vast for any body less than a Commission appointed specifically for- 
such purpose ; they are certainly beyond the end which yours have in view. At the same time, 
there are portions of this plan to which your attention also must be directed; and if I have- 
mentioned the French Commission, it is from the value I attach to the arrangements they 
have adopted in carrying not one, but all of their projects into effect. 

453. With regard to statistics, have you referred to those given in the Ordnance Survey of the 
county of Londonderry ? — I have ; but without reference for the present to that publication, I wish 
first to submit to the Commission my opinion generally on what I consider ought to be the object 
'and conduct of such inquiry. It accords very much with what I have just stated to be my view 
of an effective management of the archaeological branch of the question. 1 think there should be, 
in the first instance, a scientiGcally digested classification of the subjects which are admitted to 
he the legitimate objects, in such countries as have most attended to these questions of statis- 
tical inquiry. It is quite true that the census of 1841 has already furnished us with ample 
materials in several of those departments ; but there is other information which appears 
either not to have been within the scope of the investigation which the collectors had iu view, 
or, if collected, was of so voluminous and multifarious a nature as hardly to be introduced 
into a work without swelling it perhaps beyond a reasonable extent. I cannot take ripon 
me to offer to the Commission more than a mere outline of what I may be permitted to 
say would be a tolerably convenient classification, without by any means wishing to insist 
either on the adoption either of the whole or any portion of the suggestion. The first con- 
sideration which presents itself is, of course, tlie physical condition of the co\intry. This y>re- 
supposes a due share of attention to its general position, first determined by its great physical 
limits and characteristics, tlien by its social and political; to the varieties and adaptations of 
its climate ; to the nature of its soil ; to its natural, and then to its artificial land and water 
communications, &c. &c. The second point of inquiry is its population ; at first, perhaps, in 
its simplest aspect ; the data upon which we might arrive at correct notions as to its increase 
or decrease ; the circumstances by which the. laws of mortality are affected and deter- 
mined in various parts of Ireland, physical, moral, or intellectual. In this branch of the 
inquiry might be comprehended the ethnographical diversities of Ireland, as evinced in race, 
language, habits, and other bodily and mental peculiarities. Advancing farther, we should 
proceed to the application and operation of these elements upon the country, its inhabitants, 
or the combination of both ; upon the different relations of each to the other, their various oc- 
cupations, their numbers, characteristics, operations, influence ; upon agriculture, manufactures, 
fisheries, mines, and handicraft ; each of course within their several subdivisions. This would 
form the second great division. The third should comprise moral and intellectual statistics in 
reference to their elements. And, first, of moral institutions, under which I class religious and 
moral ; of the nature and extent of the provisions made, from whatever quarter, for the religious 
instraction of the people ; its management, its application, and results ; comprehending, of course, 
the number and state of endowments, churches, clergymen, flocks, each classified on clearly de- 
fined principles, and with sufficient reference to the classifications adopted in otiier countries. ^ As 
a corollary to this branch, might be treated the subsidiary institutions for purposes of religious 
instruction, edification, and support ; such as convents, charitable establishments, hospitals, 

'societies, &c. Intellectual statistics would, in the first instance, embrace the means and instru- 
’ments; in the next, the results of mental and moral culture. Under the first head would 
come education in all its successive stages and gradations, each treated iu reference to its two 
great departments — administration and instruction. Both these comiderations have been very 
partially attended to (though far more than in earlier productions) in recent Reports. In some 
of these the inquiries are confined to elementary education, forgetting that if elementary educa- 
tion itself affects, it is also most sensibly affected by collegiate, university, and subsidiary edu- 
cation : in others (I might indeed say, with few exceptions, in all) the great object of atten- 
■lion seems to be, what after all is the least important consideration, the number of scholars. 
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y,/f^y«tf,Esq.,TiJ.P. amount of funds, size of buildings ; omitting the essential, the nature, both as to quantity and 
■ quality, of the instruction conveyed. Nor are investigations so classified attended with so 

25th July, 1643. much difficulty as might be supposed. I would venture to suggest to the Commission the 
adoption of a plan which I myself found of great advantage in carrying through the inquiries 
of the Committee of the House over which I had the honour to^ preside. In that branch, 
especially, which comprehended academical and collegiate education} it was oi much moment 
to take into view both considerations. I drew up a tabular form, embracing the more im. 
portant details of each. Under Administration I classed what might be deemed the brute ma- 
terial of education, such as the amount of funds, whether in land or otherwise ; annual payments 
therefrom; the sources from whence derived; how secured, whether by endowment, by dona- 
tion, state-contribution, or subscription ; the periods at which each establishment, and their re. 
spective resources, had originated; the state of buildings, &c. : the number of scholars, distin- 
guishing day-scholare from boarders ; amount of respective payments, salaries of masters, See., for 
;en years continuously. Under the head of Instruction I placeil the course respectively adopted 
in each institution ; the text-books used; the mode, as far as it could be defined, employed 
in teaching; the duration of the period the scholars remained at school daily, the average 
attendance” how far affected by the seasons, or their respective occupations, the length of 
vacations; the number and qualifications of teachers, &c. 8tc. This arrangement appeared to 
me to embrace, if not the whol^, the most essential data, such at least as might enable us to 
come to tolerably accurate and comprehensive conclusions on the true state of public education. 
Nor is it to be considered as confined to its higher branches only. I applied it hi many par- 
ticulars to inquiries demanded by the Committee relative to elementary education, and sub- 
sequently to similar inquiries set on foot by the Committee on the Education of Scotland, I 
, am happy to say, in both instances, it was attended with most satisfactory results. The returns, 
as far as they extended (to the whole of Ireland, and more than one half of Scotland), were, 
though in great detail, very clear, and, I should think, very accurate. At the same time it is 
in t^e higher branches that such minuteness is most practicable, if not more necessary; the 
University, for instance, of which we have not yet, I must say, adequate information; to say 
nothing of the whole range of professional and subsidiary educ.ition, eminently requiring it. 
In the Committee of 1838 I made it an object to consolidate and combine all the detailswhich 
ivere then floating loose in detached publications and reports, and a great number of others 
which had not then come in any intelligible or applicable form before the public. I applied to 
the most contrasted, but always to the best informed authorities ; and was enabled, by balanc- 
ing one against, the other — to say nothing of the attention and precision which the knowledge 
of such a course of proceeding necessarily generates in the public mind — to come as near tKe 
truth (and in such a shape as to be at once ready for use) as could well be attained. Such 
inquiries, however, should be continued, and as nearly as possible (to assist comparison) on 
the same plan. This has not been done; from that period, namely, 1838, to the present 
•day, 1 have not seen any returns on a plan similar to what I then adopted with reference to 
.the current state of those schools. 

454. Do you suppose that a system of statistics so complete in all its details, and such as 
_you mention, could form a part of the Memoir? — I will address myself to that consideration 
.iiereafter — how much of this plan should enter into the view of the Commission, what portion 
would require to be examined in the same detail, and what not ; for the present I endeavour tb 
trace generally, I am afraid imperfectly, what I conceive ought to be the nature of areally com- 
prehensive statistical work. As to the diffculties which may be apprehended in the e-xecution, 
I am not insensible by any means to that important portion of the question, but allow me also to 
say, that those difficulties are not so numerous or insurmountable as is supposed. A considerable 
degi-ee of time and of inquiry may doubtless be necessary for the acquisition of this infor- 
mation, yet if the inquiries be conducted systematically, and with proper machinery (such for 
instance as that which I understand conducted the Ordnance Survey and the Census Inquiry), 
the difficulty will in a great degree vanish, and the additional expense will be much less 
than is imagined, either in reference to the maintenance of this machinery (so far as may be 
required for such purpose), or to the publication itself. There is no need of any great luxury 
of type or paper; and as to space and volume, I can say from my own experience in the course 
of the labours just referred to, and from what I know of similar publications or the continent 
(where they are generally much more ample than what we can boast, of), as well indeed as the 
more elaborate productions of our own country, the feara of the Government on this head 
(with proper arrangemeuts, be it always understood) are, 1 cannot help thinking, exaggerated. 
To continue, however, the farther consideration of this branch of the subject — the statistics of 
intellectual and moral culture — I would advance from the ordinary elementary, secondary, 
and collegiate education — to education which may be termed special, or professional, and sub- 
sidiary. Under the first I would comprehend every institution distinctly designed for instruc- 
tion in the professions, the theological, medical, legal, and the fine and useful arts ; under the 
second, societies literary and scientific, museums, galleries, libraries, collections, botanical gar- 
dens, observatories, &c. The fourth great division should embrace the exemplification in action 
of the elements already considered — in other words, the statistics of legislation and adminis- 
tration. On each of these beads, with all our means of publicity, there exists, I fear, a great 
want of definite, precise, available, and useful knowledge, not merely in reference to our 
relations to other countries, but in reference to matters iutimately and exclusively confined to 
ourselves. The information we have is for the most part obtained by personal experience 
. only — often partial, and incorrect, and so loose and fragmentary as hardly to be of us® 
for any practical purpose. The cause of this deficiency is to be found not so much in ouf 
habits, as in the deficiency of well arranged, as well as carefully collected data. I think, after 
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m.Hhieof the <reneral laws of the country, in their double relation to State and Church, r. ;Tysc.Esq..M.P. 
m°e,l through their most choreoteristio motWfieetious, ita work might proceed to the actual — 

. Sties of leeislatioa, organisation of the several branches, modes of operation, or exercise of 
their everal finclions, resSlts ; to bills, parliamentary committees, commissions, aoU &o. &e„ 
compared through a certain series of years. The second branch of this division-administta- 
Poniivouhl open a still larger field. Central and local government judicial civil and war 
fm-ces finance: &c. &c., would form its leading topics. The fifth division should comprise 
result's consequent on Ihe action of the causes and powers presented m the four p-eceding, 
and would therefore comprise sanilaiy, commercial, literary, and scientific statistics (as 
■evinced by productiveness and publication, periodical or otherwise), statistics of pauperism, 
r - re &c &c Such is a sketch of what I conceive a work on national Statistica ought 
m he’- but I do not mean to say it would be practicable, nor perhaps advisable, to enter 
upon many of these topics in the publication under your consideration Portions, howevei, 
nnvht be mtroduced, and in some instances even m greater detail, instead of less, than whu^t 
appe-ars has been adopted. A largo division has been allolled for the tiealment ol the 
physical condition of the country. Its topography, formation, soil, productions, agricultm 
- La commercial peculiarities, necessarily presented themselves m the most forcible 1 ght to 
the intelligent officers engaged in the Ordnance Survey. Materials very ahundan on »hete 
classes have been provided, either by these or by former inquiries, and are at this moment 
lyinv in some shaph or other, as far as I am informed, before the Commission. But there aie 
dth °r matters which could not he supposed in an equal degree to have attracted their atten- 
tion. The moral and intellectual statistics, for instance, to say nothing of the two olhei suh- 
seouent divisions to which I have referred, require more ample development th™ could have 
3™“ into their plan. It is needless to insist on the advantages to be expected I rom such 
exMsion m rathe? the observation of just proportion in the arrangement ; the only question, 

I imagine would be the additional expense. Now I cannot contemplate such mci ease as 
would "seriously interfere with the adoption of the project. Classification of the materials 
which are in vLr hands, or which may hereafter come into your hands through the interven- 
tion (direotedLn a scientific system) of the different authorities of Government, would, after 
Tbe the maiu potet. The Machinery in such cases is the great expense, for whichever it 

obtain them at the period when moat desired, and when they cannot of 

and the oublic Works carried on under such disadvantages, howe^el accurat^ cannot ot 

course car?ywii them anyhmglAeto^^^^^^^^ 

^SS?tWoil taforninis ebtained. It depends on 

S?lg a posS whLh ia redity does n?t exist, , If you propose to compare one__per,cd 

wilhout due attention to both)-he has given not only a general f “ 

most of the objects to which I have just referred, but presented a senes of 

am aiquaintei. Taking the t^you L uIS 

may be applicable to your purpose, I have little doubt that no c^e wiu y 
the necessity of exceeding more than three or four volumes lor ea ^ and as' to the work itself, 
tore, of publication (if this estimate be correct), cannot he j ,■ tj,a 

that muL of course, as I have already iutiinated, depend *e “moon ™ 

materials in your hands j (I am given to for obtaining them ; the additions 

may sffll require; the maebnery you have in efficiency. &c. &e. 

vou may find it necessary to make to this machmeiy to g -Hontion of a really scien- 

As to the classification, the whole difficulty is the sLle 

tiSc and judicious system. The carrying it into execu ion . p , . expense 

head, anti one or two clerks, would he sufficient to accomplish it. nil, there ia still 

would be trifiing. Connected however with hotl) “™"°?tlS'^th?ottention ot the Corn- 

remaining one point to which I would t^e the liberty 0 ° q j^fo to the particular 

mission. ImeL the mode in whtch those inqmr.es puhUshing a 

object you have at present in view You are about to f and at 

memoir of each county. I should say, in order to make i - would be to publish 

the same lime as comprehensive as possible, the most ; ^„1 history, the 

this Memoir' in three separate parts or volmnea ; the first to comprise 
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its archBology and history, the thiid its statistics. These three volumes would 
1 — ’ complete the Memoir, and might, as I have said, he bound in one ; purchasers might b 



29th July, 1B43. 



f iermitted to take any one separately, for the professed antiquarian might feel comparative^^ 
ittle interest in natural histoiy generally, it not having formed the object of his pursuits and 
at the same time might wish to obtain the whole archmological history- of Ireland, but would 
hardly think of purcnasing it if he were required to take the natural history on the one hand 
and the statistical on the other, in addition. The statistical inquirer and politician might on 
their side, be no less indifferent to the cherished pursuits of the antiquarian or the naturalist 
and have neither inclination or means to extend their attention beyond the statistical portion o*f 
the work. The same observation is not less appHcable to the department of natural hiatorv 
Many occupied with these studies enter rarely into questions connected with politics, and are 
perhaps altogether ignorant of archaeology ; but at the same time have not less claim than either 
politician or antiquarian to be allowed the means, at the lowest rate, (it is of public as well as 
individual advantage,) of making themselves acquainted with the important studies to which 
they are especially devoted. A fourth party, those interested in the whole condition of their 
own immediate locality, might wish to have the memoir of their own county, without bein? 
compelled to take those of any other in Ireland. This last demand has been already recog- 
nised ; a purchaser may obtain not only the memoir of his own county, but parish ; and not 
the memoir only, but the map, or such pait only as refers to his own estate, without any dif- 
ficulty. A similar accommodation ought to be extended to the other classes of purchasers* 
and I conceive it could, without inconvenience, by the plan I have taken the liberty of sug- 
gesting. The execution of one of these parts however will be attended with greater difficulty, and 
possibly with greater expense than the others, I mean the statistical. Its price, however, might 
be made proportionate j its demand possibly may he also greater. Statistics, I have already 
taken the liberty to observe, derive their importance from the nature of the data they furnish 
relative to the social and political condition of the country, the more or less assistance they give 
to the formation of just conclusions, and the more or less applicability of such conclusions to the 
correction of abuse and the introduction of improvement. In reference to these purposes, it is 
reasonable, .as I have already remarked, to consider them under two points of view, the contem- 
poraneous and historical — each very distinct from the other in nature and object, and not to be 
confounded one with the other. You propose to give the living, moving, actual condition of the 
country ; hut if you take one portion of it as it existed last year, another as it exists this, a 
third as it is likely it may exist next year, you give three different states or portions of the 
country instead of one single state of the whole ; and thus present data, particulm- and special, 
upon which you found general conclusions — conclusions which, from the very process by which 
they have been arrived at, are almost certain to be erroneous. To make contemporaneous 
statistics, I will not say of utility, but to prevent them from leading to mistake and mischief. 
It >8 essential the data should be collected from whatever territory they embrace, as nearly 
as possible, simultaneously. With historical statistics you adopt an opposite mode of pro- 
ceeding. Here you have not so much to do with different portions, as with different periods : 
to compare one portion of a country, under different aspects, with itself, or any one of these 
portions, periods, or aspects, with each other. You take a locality, and proceed to compare 
us progress m the present day with its progress in the past. There are parts of Ireland, for 
instance Belfast, which we know within comparatively few years to have advanced, like Liver- 
pool, to a great degree of wealth and prosperity. Others, again, have also improved, 
but not W 1 & the same rapidity, or in the same proportion j such as Limerick, Cork, 
Clonmel, &c. Others have been nearly stationary in some particulars, and progressive 
in others, as Waterford. Others again have altogether declined, as Garrick, &c. You 
come to these facts and conclusions only by comparing the statistical data furnished by 
the different periods of their history. You have thus two considerations to look to 
m your statistical inquiry, each having its special importance, neither to be neglected 
without detriment to the other, but attended, in my mind, with different degrees of difficulty 
and expense. The historical branch is already, I should hope, very nearly within your reach, 
without any great additional outlay of time, labour, or money. You possess in the materials 
furmshed by inquiries just made, or which may yet be made, combined with those resulting 
tiom former inquiries a large mass of mformalion which it would he most easv, most unex- 
peusive, and most advisable for every purpose to place as early, at os low a rate of cost, and 
in as c ear and oppheaWe a form as possible, for sake both of Goverameiit and people, before 
the public. Every one, even shghtly conversant with these studies, must be quite convinced 
that a large portion of mpular error is derivable from the partial, if not total want, in many instances, 
of such knowledge. Districts have been assumed to have been in a state of the greatest pro- 
spmty at periods when, if the slatistical data of the day, both as to causes and efFects, had been 
sufficiently inquired info, it would have been found that this assumed prosperity was either taken 
on vei y insufficient, often on the loosest evidence, or was altogether fallacious, arising from passing 
‘’'T for expecting would, beyond a certain 

period, or combmalion of other circumstances, have continued. That such themetlcal errors 

loll ?b “ ■" I r ^ be ‘letM. Men will naturally 

look to the reprrfuction of causes to which they are led to ascribe benefit; and it is not by any 
ISmto 1 f eoecl^ons at which they arrive, but by directing them to a more accurate 
gam nation of fte. premises from which they set out, that the real root of the error is to 
detected, and the cogequences to which it leads checked. It is not enough that the inqiiiier 
g ggtive, careful, md conscientious ; he must have the materials on which to work, and these 
materials, I humbly tbmk, can by none be furnished with such chances of efficiently answering 
the purposes for which they are designed, and by none ought they to be sooner furnished, for 
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ir own sake and that of the people committed to their charge, than by the Government. T. ^y«.Esq.,M.P. 
Se same remarks will, to a great extent, apply to the other branch-^nteiaporaneoua sta- 
iitics • but it must be admitted the inquiries it requires, and the mode by which alone they 
.«rbe rendered efifective, will demand, for a limited period it is true, but still a much larger 
and more active machinery, consequently a larger and much more immediate outlay than the 
hUtnrical At the same time we must also bear in mmd that though of course, in the firet 
iristance such inquiries are designed for ourselves, they are not to be limited to_ ourselves. At 
Sirmoment throughout Europe there is the greatest avidity for statisUcal inquiry it is every- 
where carried onon the amplest scale. Any one who opens the publications especiallyofGer- 
manv and the northern kingdoms, of the United States, of France, Italy, and I will even add, of 
PnJk Snain. Portugal, &c., will perceive that the mind of Europe and America has been 
directed to these most important investigations for a long period, and every day is more and 
more laborious in their prosecution, more and more philosophic m their arrangement, and ac- 
tivate and fruitful to purposes of all social improvement m the deductions it draws froni ttiem. 

These countries should not be behind their wise and industrious neighbours, but bear, for the 
oreat ends of general civilization, their contributions (as they well can do) to the common 
ftock These are some of the considerations which make me so anxious to pmss on the atten- 
tion of the Commission the utility, I may add duty, of preparing and publishing a statistical 
section or part, in addition to those of natural history and archteology. 

455 Supposing a department organised in Ireland, similar to the office of Register ot births, 
deaths! and marriages in England; do not you think statistical inquiries such as you have 
detailed would come more properly under their surveillance than they would come under the 
surveillance of parties interested in compiling a memoir? — Such a department would, of 
rourse form a much more complete and permanent machinery than what you can at present 
command. In conducting the inquiries generally, it would, doubtless, 

advantage, but I am not certain how far Ae same persons would be et^ally qualified to eiUer 
noon every branch. Investigations connected with historical demand habits less active, but 
more reflective, dealing with records and evidence often of a very complicated description, 
than those connected with contemporaneous statistics. In conclusion, I must be permitt^ to 
remark, that I do not see, with the ends you purport to have in view, how any one ot these 
branches can be omitted. Your object is to present to the public, under the Utle of Memoir, 
the past history and present state of each county. Their antiquities and natural history aie. no 
dou&. essential, nay, indispensable, requisites to the completing of Uiis object, but I can no 
more conceive how you can pass by so important a branch as statistics, than how you can 
exclude either of the^otlier two. If you were to omit, in the d^cnption of Dublin for mstance, 
the elements upon which the whole of society reposes m Dublin, its population, its 
its occunations, its institutions, and. in a word, not only its physical, but its moral 
tual statistics, it would be merely a Dublin of walls, streets, docks, bridges, and not a Dublin 

of men, which you would present to the public. — , 

/ISA A..^ «fti, ar./,na;ntPf1 with a work whicl 



%57.*Are yovTaciluSited with the new stahsucal account ot Scotland?—! have seen some 

'°'S"‘:Do’*yon think the system ot conducting that work would be found applicable to 

Ireland ?-ln some partlcnlai I think it would ; some heads are treated rn scarcely sufflment 

detail but in generi, I should say the classification adopted is judicious and clear , at the 

Sme'timt' I al. not p’mpared to sa^ how far it would be expedient to atae or 

self to it. iu the amnler work you propose ; 1 regard it more m the light of a suggestion 

a good basis, rather fhan the completion of a work of the kind. I do f 

usf of tables as, under such oircumstances as I contoniplato, ought in >7 

I have already endeavoured to impress on the Couitnission the 

preference i tLy strike the eye. more directly 

more distinct in the memory, and are more easily referred to whe” XtiblXta^ds of tS 

especially where they present a long series of comparisons, not requirmg the details ot tHe 
UwhTch tLfrest, but re'eognized already as fully ascertained, accurate as weU as 

" *e public utllify or -ossify iustides the 

expending the puhHe money in the researches you have mentioned ?-X ‘ " roincide 

my views upon that point coinoide with those of the Commission,^ 7. wo d To^re by 

whh those ?f the Governments of almost every civihzed country in ‘ “molaie S far 

their acts, they hold it to be an important function of every Governrnent 

as they well can, for the benefit, both ot people and Government, 

munitLt large, inquiries which thus bear so T” 7 77a7e 

moral existenee ofV and without attention to which all Goveniment 

and prosperity and security not to be calculated on for an hour . ey of public 

are«t to be obtained, like all others of «milar importance, without omesaerfc^^ 
money, but they think that this sacrifice, judiciously made, may turn X7,,°7whicb “Se 
wisdom, but .L truest economy in the end. It is purpose, and not amount, 
test. A government may be very spendthrift whilst expendmv but a few pound , ™ “ 

nomieal Ihilst apparently throwing away many thousands. deserve the mtlay ■ i^ 

is the object and the management. Is the object of snob moment as to deserve ttie^outlay . 
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T. Escl-.M.P. • the managemeat likely to be so judicious as to attain the object and keep within the estimate? 

’ , In the case under consideration I think there can be little hesitation what answer should be 

n y* • given to either of these questions. I do not think a better application of p\iblic funds can be 
made within ’certain limits, than to such an object; we know not the moment it may be pro 
ductive-of the most eminent good, and preventive of the greatest evil. It not only guards 
against the future, and its dangers, but against the present, and its errors, its prejudices iis 
precipitation, its inactivity. It sets the public mind upon useful inquiry ; it produces a whole- 
some action amongst individuals as well as bodies; it founds a sound public opinion; and is 
to be estimated not only by the amount and value of information obtained, but still more, per- 
haps, by the mental and moral habits it cultivates and encourages. All these are ereat 
benefits, public and private; and I think I have shown, in some degree at least, they may 
• be attained by due precaution, at no enormous expense, taking into consideration the materials 

arid machinery you at present possess. If both be such as I believe they are, or can easily 
be made, 1 do not see much apprehension need be entertained of any great additional demand 
on the public funds. You have a large body of documents relative to every county to wthcli 
the Ordnance Survey has yet extended in your hands ; you have a considerable portion of the 
machinery by which this survey has been carried out in full efficiency; and if you creates 
permanent staff, of similar organization to that of the Commissioners for Registration of Births 
Deaths, and Marriages already referred to, charged with the continuance on a regular system of 
such inquiries in future, in addition to those for which they are more specifically constituted I 
do not see that you will require any farther aid, nor any greater expense than what you are^at 
present subjected to, or which you will be required to incur for other objects admitted neces- 
sary, but altogether distinct from those which the Commission professes to have in view. ’Jbe 
• arrangements by which both the labours and the charges of the publication may be economised 
have been pointed out, and, in some degree, already reduced to practice. They consist in the 
classification, dirision, and methods adopted, or to be adopted, in the work. Amongst these 
I have ventured especially to insist on the more frequent application of tabular forms, whether 
in the shape of maps (and of these there may be many kinds), or of tabular digests. Both 
have been used, with singular advantage, . in recent publications of the Government. I need 
only refer to the elaborate Report on Railroads (Ireland), and the minute and extensive Ap- 
pendices attached to the Census Inquiry of 1841. Their use on the continent, especially m 
France, has been long appreciated, as attaining a much greater extent and accuracy of re- 
sults, by a less expenditure both of mental and material means, than any other method'known. 
In all these calculations I have forborne to take into account any chances of return, for even 
a portion of the outlay, by the sale of the work ; not that I am by any means persuaded such 
returns are improbable, provided the cost to the public be calculated on just principles, in 
reference not 10 seller only, but purchaser, but because I consider such considerations very 
secondary, when the question is not what the Government may gain in pounds, shillings, and 
pence, but wliat benefits may be secured of a far different order to Government and people, 
to the entire country, or, more truly, I should say, to civilisation at large. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Mr. R, U. Evans. 
25th July, 1943. 



Mr. Robert Harding Evans, examined. 

460. Can you ^ive the Commission any information with regard to the histories of the 
difterent coimties m England which have been published at various times ?— Very few of 
thern pay. for instance, that of Sussex was done at the expense of the Duke of Norfolk, 
out It did not neai-ly return the money that he had expended 

5'?" “‘A"*® that ’-There is very little demand for them while they are 

Hbrarles”' 

462. Then would their not paying arise from the expensive mode in which they are got 
up, or from the great cost of the work and the few people who are able to buy such works ?— 
Xhose which are executed upon a large scale are so expensive, that the deraund is very small; 
indeed 1 scareely know of any history of the counties of England which has paid, except 

Omrods History of Cheshire. , 1 » 1 

463. Was that a work ivell got up ’—Extremely well ; but it was published by subscrip- 
hon, and came out m a cheap form m numbers— it repaid the publishers very well. Now 
JJaker s History of Northamptonshire, though published in ports, is, I believe, abandoned at 
tnis moment, for the demand is so small. 

e™'*' .“"y “y “ “““‘y li'Stoiy uhioh it is probable would pay its 

expenses ?_I do not thirt that there is that demand diat would obtain a remuneratiotf for 
RIoemfi n’ “S f - i” street, some years ago reprinted 

® Norfolk, and he published it in octavo, in 11 volumes, and with 

reat space in large paper. Now that book is at this moment to he had for a mere trifle; 

1 hM ro“rt, ‘‘ “ St from two guineas and 

a. nail to three guineas the whole set. ® 

IS* '"'1 get^erally rather descriptive than scientific works, are they not ?-Certainly. 
466. Do you know the memoir which was published upon the parish of Templemore, by 
the Ordnance Survey?-! have seen the volume. 

_4b7. 1 hat is not strictly analogical to an English county history ; it is rather a work of 
science es ; and it embraces a great deal upon geology, and various points which are not 
usually embraced m a county history. = ».> f 
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468. What do the county histories usually contain ? — The local history and family histories, 

and genealogical tables ; and they have been usually accompanied with views and engravings 
of buildings, and of noblemen and gentlemen’s houses. , “ 

469. Supposing a work, in which historical details were compiled in a small' bulk, accotn- 
panied with a good deal of scientific and useful knov?ledge, do you think such a work as th^t 
for each county would pay ? — I do not think it would pay; but I think it would be a work of 
(Treat public utility. I think Colonel Colby’s work might have been printed in octavo; from 
what I see of it, there are no tables which would prevent it having been so printed. 

470. At what price would a bookseller produce and sell such a work as Colonel Colby’s 
volume on the parish of Templemore?— No bookseller would undertake it, I would venture 
to say, on his own account. I recollect when the first volume of the State Papers was 
published, I took the liberty to speak to Sir Robert Peel upon the subject. I told liini that 
the price of the publication of it at three guineas was an extinguisher upon the work ; that is 
many years ago, when he was Secretary for the Home Department, and he caused it to bo 
reduced to IL, and yet the demand is a mere nothing I'op it — that is an analogy in another 
branch of English history. 

471 . But you could put no price upon that book ? — I really would hardly risk an opinion 
upon-it; but I would say that a bookseller could not. get up that work for less than two 
guineas and a half a volume. 

472 . Suppose a work of that kind, comprising information for the whole of a single county, 
were offered to the public at a guinea a volume, do you think it would sell ? — I doubt it; 
but as a work of public utility, I think it would be a great object to publish it at a reduced 
price, though at the certainty of a loss. 

473 . You are not aware that almost all the copies of that work have been sold? — No, I 
am not. 

474 . Do you think it would be of great public utility to publish it, even though it should 
not actually pay in money ? — Certainly ; I should think it was a sacrifice made for the public 
benefit. 

475 . Do you think it would be an assistance to authors and other parties? — I think it 
would be an excellent book for consultation ; but it would find very few purchasers, unless at 
a very small rate, — all the Surveys, published by the Board of Agriculture, scarcely now sell 
for anything. 

47^. Is the sale of scientific works, such as works upon geology, or any other science, limited 
hi the number of purchasers generally ? — Yes, very limited. 

477 . Then is it probable that the price would not make so great a difference in the sale of 
this work? — Yes; if they were high priced I think they would not sell at all. I may, 
perhaps, give the instance of the State Papers that I have referred to. I made some enquiry, 
and there were not more than a dozen coiiies sold. 

478. Were they published under the Record Commission? — They were published under a 
Special Commission. 

479 . Are you acquainted with any of the papers which have been published by the Record 
Commission in England ?-— Yes, I know the series veiy well. 

480. Have they sold at all? — So far from it, that they were made waste-paper a consider- 
able part, because they did not pay the expense of the warehouse-room. They began in 
folio; what are now published are printed in octavo. 

481. What advice would you give as to the principle upon which a memoir, something 
similar to that Templemore Memoir, should be printed, supposing the Government should 
determine to accompany the maps with some description of memoir ? — I should recommend it 
to be printed in octavo. 

482. As to the contents, would you recommend that there should be a considerable admix- 
ture of scientific with topographical information ? — Certainly ; I think it would be very 
useful in examining the maps. 

483. Would that render the memoir more acceptable to the public, and more likely to 
— I think it would. 

484. But, at any rate, would you give it as your opinion that the Government ought to 

ceompany the maps with a detailed memoir? — Yes. 

485. Embracing what ? — That which has been adopted by Colonel Colby appears to be an 
exceedingly good plan. I may be allowed to state that the slow sale of topographical 
surveys is not peculiar to this country. In France, in the year 1815, the Government 
ordered a topogi-aphical survey of France, at three inches to the mile, to be made, improving 
upon the plan of Cassini; so little demand was made for the work that in 1818 it was 
abandoned. It was resumed when General Pelet became Minister of War, in 1823, but tlie 
demaiul has been so small that up to this period there are only 30 sheets executed. 

486. Is that survey abandoned? — No, it goes on but extremely slowly. They publish that 
survey at nine francs a sheet. 

487. In what size is it? — In folio. 

[The witness withdrew. 



Benry Warburton, Esq., M.P. President of the Geological Society, F.R.S., examined. 

4 So' instructions to the Commissioners? — I have. 

you have the goodness to favour us with your opinion as to whether the future 
P gress of the Geological Survey could be advantageously connected with historical, statistical. 



Mr. R H. Evans. 
25th July, 1843. 



H. TFarburton, Esa. 
M.P. 

2SthJuIy 1843. 
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formed of what has taken place during the progress ot the survey t appears to nje that the 
officers employed by the Board of Ordnance very properly availed themselves oP the oppor- 
tunitivs which the conduct of the topographical survey afforded them, to collect as much 
subsidiary information as possible. They laboured, perhaps, «tider the disadvantage of not 
havirx^ direct authority, either from Parliament or the Pirst Lord of the Treasury, to superadd 
the researches in question to their more immediate duties m mapping and valuing the’lands 
of the country. For want of that direct sanction, it was in the power of the Board of 
Ordnance, I conceive, at any time to cause these researches to be relaxed, or wholly suspended. 
The surveying officers, therefore, engaged in these researches with some uncertaiuty how 
far they would be able to render them complete. But for that uncertainty, I have no doubt, 
the information collected would have been much more considerable than it has been. I 
believe that researches, on an extensive scale, in the three departments referred to, can be 
conducted much more economically by the Ordnance Department, than by any private in- 
dividuals or company, were they to attempt the same thing. _ For the surveying officers, as I 
understand, provided themselves with field assistants, by training up to the duties required of 
them persons who were in the situation of peasants, and who possessed, in the first instance, 
no other qualifications than steadiness of moral character, and a knowledge of reading, writing, 
and accounts. Small wages were a sufficient pay for these men. ^ It is only in the case of an 
extensive survey, conducted by a public department, that savings such as these could be 
effected. 

491. Then you clearly think that the researches made, as they have been by the Ordnance 

Department, are superior to any that could be made through private and voluntary exer- 
tions ? ^Infinitely superior ; no individual, or company of individuals, has the pecuniary 

means to accomplish such an object satisfactorily. To investigate, and make out with accuracy, 
minute points, in either of those departments, requires so much time and labour (and unless 
such investigations be accurate, they had better not be made at a)l),^ that no indlvidu^ 
engaging in such researches with a view to publication, can perform their task satisfactorily, 
and at the same time profit by it. 

492. Do you include antiquarian and historical materials along with geology and natural 
history ? — ^Any opinion I might give upon the question just proposed to^ me would not be 
of any authority; but, on general grounds, I should draw the same conclusion respecting those 
topics of inquiry, that I have drawn in the departments of geology and natural history. It 
may be argued, on the other hand, that matters relating to antiquities and history excite a 
more general interest, and are more likely therefore to repay the investigator for his researches. 
This applies rather to the compiler, who follow-s the original investigator, than to the original 
investigator himself. As a general rule, therefore, to which there must he particulai’ excep- 
tions, 1 should say that to make out points in history and antiquities with that precision 
which alone will justify the endeavour to do so, requires greater labour on the part of the 
investigator than he will be requited for on commercial principles. When the object, there- 
fore, is to extend our knowledge, and not to obtain a profit by an extensive sale, the Govern- 
ment alone can engage in the undertaking. 

493. How far do you think the Government is justified or authorized in expending large 

sums of public money in making such researches ? — In the departments of natural history and 
geology, and in the applications of these branches of knowledge, and the map itself, to piaclice, 
great part of the expenditure will ultimately meet w’ith repayment ; not in the shape of tw 
money received in purchase of the works which the Government may publish ; for it is only 
a small part of the original cost, I think, that in this way will ever be repaid ; but the infor- 
mation tW will be given upon a variety of subjects will be so capable of being t^ned to 
profitable account by individual proprietors, and other inhabitants of the country, that ulti- 
mately the nation will be more than repaid for the sum thus expended. For instance, if a 
the information that either has been, or may be, obtained respecting the physical configuraOon, 
or geological constitution of the country, were delineated on copies of the original plates of _ e 
survey, that information is so capable of being applied to civil engineering, in the construction 
of roads, canals, railroads, and a comprehensive plan of draining, and to a variety of otter 
objects, that Government, looking to the ultimate profit of the nation, from the advantage 1 8 
inhabitants would derive from such works, would be fully justified in expending money on a 
survey, which would at once point out what are the natural facilities and difficulties of 
such undertaking, or maps containing such information, the Government should undertase o 
publish, though at a very great expense. , . 

494. Have you seen the Templeraore Memoir ? — I saw it formerly, when it first appew® » 



and antiquarian researches ?~That of course will depend upon the powers of observation and 
acquirements of the gentlemen employed in conducting it ; but supposing those who either 
have hitherto conducted, or who are in future to conduct it, to be persons capable of forming 
a tolerably correct judgment in matters connected with antiquarian research and statistics, 
as well as in seolo^, there is no doubt that the opportunities which persons have, who are 
employed and acting under the authority of Government m one department, must be very 
great for formin'? observations in the other two departments ; and therefore, if the observers 
Ire well selected, researches in the three departments may be conducted with advantage by 
the same persons at the same time. _ , . ..v i • i 

490. Ilie question was put upon the supposition that the geological survey was to be con- 
ducted under the general superintendence of the' Board of Ordnance . —Yes ; from my 
personal acquaintance with some of the gentlemen who have been employed on tlie survey. 
Ld from an attentire perusal of the prefaces to Colonel Colby 5 work on Templemore, and 
a,!.-., -f ■Davs.finnL- fVie tyftfilnffv of Londonderry, 1 nave not been aitocether unin. 
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and lately, through the kindness of the Chairman, I have refreshed iny recollection of it. I 
have also looked at Captain Portloek’s Geological Survey of (he County of Londonderry, 
and at Sir Henry de la Beche’s Geological Survey of Cornwall and Devon, works published 
under the authority of the Board of Ordnance. 

495. Is the Tetnplemore Memoir a description of work of which you would approve? 

I rather consider it a sort of sample, given by the surveying officers, of the information re- 
lating to geology, natural history, topography, and statistics, which, in the course of their 
surveying operations, they had been able to collect, than as a model which was to serve for 
imitation, in case the government were to determine to collect and publish systematically 
information of that description, relating to the whole of Ireland. Were the Government to 
come to that determination, it is not exactly on that model, in my opinion, that they would 
have to frame their publications. I state this opinion, at the same time considering the 
publication in question as one highly creditable to Colonel Colby, its author. It is obvious, 
that there is in that survey of tne single parish of Templemore, a quantity of information 
that applies to a considerable district, including several counties in the north of Ireland. If, 
then, you were to proceed after that model, I will not say with every parish, but even w’ith 
every county, you would have to repeat again and again, in many different volumes, the very 
eame information. Should the Government determine on the publication of a series of works, 
containing the information in question respecting the whole of Ireland, the matter of the 
greatest generality, which applies to large districts of counties, should be separated from 
that which was more particular and local, and should form the contents of a volume, having 
for the field of its survey one of these larger districts. In that way a very great economy in 
the cost and literary labour expended upon the work might he effected. With regard to 

S raphy, the illustration of that department would necessarily require very much of local 
. 



496. In collecting materials, and publishing them in the form which you seem to contem- 

plate, would you divide one science from another ?— I think it would be very desirable, with 
a view to the extension of the number of purchasers. Many, for instance, might wish to 
purchase the volumes relating to geology, who have no taste for topography, antiquities, or 
statistics; and the converse. The tastes of purchasers of all descriptions would be con- 
sulted, were the separation of subjects, suggested in the question, carried out in the volumes 
to be published. If an agricultural survey were in contemplation, that might possibly form 
the subject for a fourth department. Some information of that description is given in the 
Templemore volume, though not to the extent usually to be found in the agricultural surveys 
of the counties of England. ^ 

497. What are your three heads of science?— 1st, Natural History; 2nd, Statistics; and, 
3rd, Topography and Antiquities. I take these divisions from the preface to the work of 
Captain Portfock, who, quoting from a letter addressed by Colonel Colby to Sir Henry 
Hardinge, stated that, from the first commencement of the survey of Ireland, it was always in 
contemplation to collect information upon those three heads. 

498. Natural history would include geology ? — Certainly. 

499. Would that apply especially to large districts? — It would be far better that the 
geological surveys should comprehend extensive districts, the limits of which are drawn by 
nature. These usually accord very ill with the arbitrary divisions of counties. That rule 
would apply also to all branches of natural history. Why give a full description of the 
plants ot every county separately, when the Floras of two adjoining counties maybe, perhaps, 
identical, with the exception only of two or three peculiar plants ? It woidd he sufficient to 
notice the peculiar and rarer plants. 

500. Then as regards the history and antiquities, those, being more local, would require to 

he published for each county separately ? — I should think so, for each county, or part of a 
county. ' 

501. Do you think the history contained in this Templemore Memoir might, with advantao-e, 
be reduced in detail? — I certainly tbialc it might. The work, I think, is highly creditable 
to the surveying officers from whom it proceeds; but (if I may venture upon criticism), it 
contains, I think, more of dissertation than is necessary. Each subject is prefaced by a 
(really, which, had I been editor, I should have omitted, or considerably abridged. I should 

work of Captain Portlock, who has taken great pains in identifying organic remains, 
that his critical remarks on the species he describes would, I think, admit of considerable 
sbridgment, without lessening their precision. 

502. As to the statistics contained in this volume, they are given at great length, and com- 
prise very nearly half the voluqie. Do you think that they are necessary or advantageous in a 
ro ume of this description, published under Goverment auspices ? — It is extremely desirable 

0 obt^n accurate returns of that description, at some given time, to serve as a point to start 

of such returns is, not in the absolute numbers (for they tell you nothing) , but in 
t*® Of" momentary change of the absolute quantity. For it is the change which 

oAk °^™bers undergo from time to time, that gives you information as to the state 

. , ® country at one time compared with its state at another. You ought to ascertain these 

1 n great accuracy at a given period, to serve as points of departure from which to reckon at 
y uture period, in any matter that may be thought deserving of comparison. It the facts 

th ^certained with accuracy at the time, the opportunity is irrecoverably lost ; and unless 
® done, and the observations be recorded in a work that is accessible, the comparisons 
vain *^*^*'~ cannot he made. I should hope that, at some period or other, the ad* 

lage of having regular periodical returns iipon those subjects will be recognised. In 



H. Warburton,'B>t<\. 
M.P. ' 

25th July, 18^3. 
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ED<^land, the reo'Lstrars of births, deaths, and marriages, form a staff to which you can refer 
upon a multitude of subjects for information that before was nearly inaccessible; the Clerics 
of the Peace were always objecting to make the returns that were required of them. Now 
you have the registrars of birtha, deaths, and marriages : they were employed in making the 
population returns of the last census in England and Wales. The advantage of having a 
fe<iistration of births, deaths, and marriages in Scotland and in Ireland, as well as in England 
will probably soon be admitted ; and as soon as rhat were the case, and you have in Ireland 
a corps of registrars, you may employ them to make for you periodical returns in matters of 
statistics ; and their having their attention regularly called to these matters would lead them 
to be very tolerably accurate. ,i- •, i . ,• , , 

503. Would it not have been sufficient fo have published in this work the results merely, 
with a reference to the documents from which they were taken ?~I think it would ; more 
particularly as many of the matters stated are contained in Parliamentary papers or other 
public documents, such as may be referred to in the library of the House of Commons or 
Lords. With reference to matters of which the_ details had not been published, I fhiok 
perhaps it was expedient to print those details in the work referred to. I do not know 
whether the Commissioners are aware that in most of the United States of America, there is 
a geolo<»ieal survey proceeding at the State’s e.\pense. Mr. Everett, the American ambas- 
sador to^this country, has been very instrumental in promoting the survey of the state of 
Massachusetts, would be able to give the Commissioners information as to the mode and cost 
of conducting this survey; and, I have no doubt, would be happy to do so. 

504. And to what questions it was limited ?— Yes. The State appoints, to superintend 
the survey of its territory, a consummate natural historian ; and to him are referred all the 
reports made, and the specimens collected by the persons who conduct the survey in the field, 
I should certainly recommend, that in that respect the example of the United States should 
be followed; and that to each department of the work to be engaged in, there should be 
appointed a person of superior attainments in that department; one whose opinion in that 
department of knowledge is entitled to weight, to act as a superintendent of the publications 
belonging to that branch. In the identification, for instance, of organic remains with 
described species, or in the establishment of new genera and species, a statement will go for 
nothing amongst the natural historians of Europe, unless it comes from a person of aeSnow- 
ledged acquirements in that department of natural history. So in geology, so in botany, llie 
expense of employing competent superintendence is as nothing compared with the value of the 
return: the return is worthless without such superintendence. Looking to the magnitude and 
importance of the work, it should be done well, and indepenilently of the consideration 
whether the sale of the work will repay the cost. To execute the work with accuracy, with 
the accuracy that will render it valuable, you cannot reckon upon obtaining an adequate 
money-repayment for the expenses incurred. The advantage individuals will derive from the 
information you give them will be your ultimate and best ret\irn. Not to speak of the ad- 
vantage of directing the minds of many to humanizing pursuits, and the sura of enjoyment 
conferred on those persons whose minds have been thus directed. 

505. Supposing a department similar to that of the Registration of Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages were established in Ireland, would not the statistic^, details find a more proper place 
under tnem than in this Memoir? — The object of such an establishment is, I apprehend, to 
obtain, at the current time, the requisite information. The present question is, I understand, 
whether to publish the information already collected, and appertaining to a certain period. 
If there are any chasms in that information, means should be taken to fill up Aose chasms by 
returns of a later date than that of the Survey. The establishment of Registrars, boweyer, 
does not exist in Ireland : if they did exist, their proper department would be, at certain 
stated periods, to make returns upon the matters required of them ; and such returns would 
form the fit subject for a separate publication, or parliamentary document. It the informa- 
tion already collected by the suiveying officei’s be incomplete, the best information respeebng 
the period when the Survey was made should now be obtained ; or, should none such be 
obtainable, information of the same kind, but of more recent date, should be supplied. 
Should registration be established for Ireland, the appointment of Registrars would be too 
late to serve the purposes of the proposed publication. Most of the information, I apprehra , 



has been actually collected ; and if tliose who were instrumental in makin| the observations 
are not called on to assist in their reduction, most of these observations will remain unknown, 
and be lost to the public. 



506. Are you acquainted with the statistical history of Scotland now publishing. 1 
looked at the volume .or the county of Ayr, which has been put into my hand. It 
contain a good deal of information, but 1 have no means of judging of its authenticity, 
it ever so accurate, my opinion of the expediency of the (government undertaking suclia 
publication for Ireland would not be altered. In Scotland we know that, owing to 
diffusion of knowledge among the people, there are far more labourers to be found to coUec 
materials for such a work, and to compile the work from such materials when collected, 
are to be found in Ireland. There are more writers, and more readers. If in ^.ny M 
the undertaking of such a work by individuals would repay, it would repay in Scotland. 
work'appears to be undertaken by certain of the clergy, as a work of charity, for the beae 
the families of deceased ministers ; and the literary labour, therefore, is probably contn u 
gratuitously. This work, however, would have been of far greater value, on account o 
greater authenticity, had it proceeded from Government, as 1 hope such a work will ^ 
some day, whenever the Topographical Survey of Scotland is completed. I beg to od 
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that certain chemical discoveries, bearing upon the power of multiplying copies, have been } 
made since the period when the Survey of Ireland was undertaken ; and these discoveries are 
of a nature to enerease the power, and diminish the cost, of giving information through lhe 
medium of maps, to an extent that before these discoveries were made could scarcely have 
been contemplated. I refer to the electrotypiug process which enables you to take off upon 
copper, in the course of a few days, and at a very moderate expense, fac-similies of the 
original copper plates, in engraving which, years in point of time, and tliousands of pounds in 
respect of money, have been expended ; and this process may be repeated toUes quoim, with- 
out any injury to the original plates. As many of these fac-similies may be taken as there 
are subjects which by means of mapping it is desired to illustrate ; such as geology, physical 
geography, antiquarian research ; and on any copy so taken the engraver may lay down the 
new information connected with the subject to be illustrated. As the new Survey of Ireland 
was to serve to equalize the county cess, and the map forms a part of that Survey, if is essen- 
tial to preserve the first engraved plates in their original state, and the illustrations of these 
other matters could not be added to those plates. To re-engrave the map, with a view to 
such illustrations, would be too costly. These difficulties have been entirely removed by the 
discovery of the electrotyping process. One of the purposes for which it will be expedient to 
have one electrotype copy of the original plates of the Survey taken is that of laying down 
on such a copy lines passing through those points on the surface of the county winch are at 
equal elevations above the level of the sea. A map of a part of South Wales having lines of 
this description drawn upon it, under the direction of Sir Henry de la Beche, may be seen at 
the Museum of Economic Geology in Craig’s Court. The insertion of such lines on the 
electrotype copy of the map of Ireland would add greatly to the value of the map, by the 
power which it would give of applying the knowledge of the levels of the country, thus 
rendered attainable by a mere inspection of the map, to a variety of important purposes, in 
the construction of roads, rail-roads, canals, and works for draining, irrigating, and so forth. 
If these levels could be taken, and engraved on such an electrotype copy, at a moderate 
expense, as I undeistand they may, it would be very desirable to have this addition made to 
the map of Ireland. It is a curious effect of these lines that they give a far more perfect 
pictorial representation of the surface of the country than has been obtained by any other 
mode yet devised. On reflection, the reason of this is obvious ; — for if on the plane surface of 
a map, which represents a hilly country, you insert lines of eqtial altitude, the more pre- 
cipitous the descent is, the nearer do the lines come together, and thus produce the effect of a 
deeper shading. This new device in mapping, which combines the affording of precise inform- 
ation respecting altitudes with accurate pictorial representation, and the means afforded by 
the electrotype process of introducing this improvement into the map, without making any 
alteration in the original plates, requires, I think, that the Government should direct the 
insertion of these lines in an electrotype copy of the plates. I beg to re-state my opinion, that 
the obtaining of accurate information upon an extensive scale on matters such as those before 
referred to, should be undertaken by Government. The result of the experience of scientific 
societies in this country, fortned for the promotion of particular departments of knowledge, is, 
that no sooner do they discover the full extent of the subjects in which they are severally 
engaged, than they also discover the inadequacy of their very limited means for taking any 
systematic measures for advancing science in their several departments. Thus, the Zoological 
^ciety is obliged to abandon its collection of stuffed animals, from the enormous expense 
attending it. In the early history of the Royal Society, it was driven by the expense to 
abandon its collection of apparatus and objects illustrative of natural philosophy : aud the 
society over which I have the honour to preside is obliged to submit to the harsh necessity of 
arranging its collection most imperfectly, and being greatly in arrear with its publications, 
from the inadequacy of the revenue it derives from the annual contributions of its fellows to 
meet the wants of science to a fuller extent. Hence it is that the exertions of such bodies are 
rendered desultory, without system, and fragmentary. 

507. Then, in dividing subjects into three branches, would you place each branch under a 
separate head and make it a separate publication? — I should be very much disposed to do so. 
I think each department will be better executed when the publications are thus divided, and 
that the return you will obtain from the sale of the volume will be considerably greater than 
it would otherwise be. As regards the character of the work, the volumes in each department 
would be better edited ; and, as regards the purchasers, the volumes would be brought more 
within the reach of persons of moderate means. The style of the engravings might perhaps 
be improved, without materially adding to the expense ; they are not good enough to express 
accurately what it is intended to represent. 

508. You refer to the style of engraving in the Templemore Memoir? — ^In that and in the 
work of Captain Portlock ; I refer more especially to the wood-cuts. 

509. How would you propose that the Memoir should be carried on in Ireland, under the 
present circumstances? — Supposing the subordinate officers who were employed on the 
Survey to have been discontinued, in that case, as regards topography and local information, 
much might be obtained from the Registrars of Births, Deaths and Marriages, were they 
appointed in Ireland as they are in England. Such persons, I should apprehend, if under 
proper direction, would be able to furnish a variety of information at a veiy moderate expense 
to the country. That such officers will, ere long, be appointed both in Ireland and in Scot- 
land, after the example which has been set in England, I can have very little doubt. As to 
geology, much has already been effected by Mr. Griffiths, and others, to give a distinct 
general view of the mineral structure of Ireland ; and as to further and more local details in 
that department, it is probable that luany of the persons who were formerly employed under 



?. Warburt<m,'S^i^- 
M.P. 

23th July, 1643. 
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H. Warburton, Esij. the surveying officers to procure information and collect specimens, are still to be found ‘ 
M.P. Ireland ; and these under the direction of a proper head, would be able to 6nish satisfactn 'f 

whatever may have been left incomplete, ^ 



25 th July, 1843 . 



510. With regard to zoology and botany, you spoke of those as forming parts of thi 
Memoir. How far do you think the state of information on such subjects is defect' * 
in this country so as to render it necessary that they should be undertaken by Govern! 
ment ? — I think that a survey which is to extend to so many important subjects of inqu' 
would be deemed incomplete if no notice were taken of the living animals and plants^ ft 
would not be necessary, I apprehend, to do more than give catalogues of all the best knom 
plants; and of new and rare plants, figures and descriptions might be given. It would nsf 
be necessary to give the Floras of each particular county ; but they should be arranged 
according to districts, which should be geographical ones, — say one of the north, another of 
the south, another of the east, and another of me west of Ireland ; or the districts should be 
botanical ones, those in which particular assemblages of plants are to be found. This mode 
of dealing with this department would not entail any very great expense; but it should be 
placed under a very competent natui-alist, to whose’ statements and opinions sonje value 
attaches. This would tend ultimately to diminish the expense ; and so with regard to zoologv 

511. That was something on the principle that was adopted in Camden’s Britannica' he 

gave a list of the rarer plants found in Ireland ?— Giving a catalogue of the best known 

plants would occasion little more than expense of printing; there might be altogether some 
two or three hundred plants which would require figuring, and detailed description. 

512. Then, in publishing those lists of plants, a reference might be given to some known 

work? — Yes ; it is a waste of labour to go re-figuring and re-describing plants that are.£dreadv 
well figured and well described. ^ 

513. With respect to economic geology, and the applications of botany to agriculture, do 

you think they ought to be published with the geology or with botany ; or ought they to form 
a part of the topographical county memoir?— I would rather they should form a separate 
work which would include agriculture and the processes of arts, with other practical matters 
Very few who read geological works care to be informed about the practical operations of 
mining. ^ 

^4. Woiild that form a fourth branch ?— Tliis would be an advantage to the work gene- 
rally ; as otherwise you would have to connect agriculture with botany, and mining with 
geology. It would he better to connect all economic processes in one work. Something 
may be said in favour of another principle of arrangement ; that you should unite purely 
scientific knowledge with what is practical. It is not very material which arrangement you 
adopt, and I scarcely know which is preferable. ^ 

• ^ volume which contains the species of informa- 

tion which has been collected in a -great number of volumes with regard to statistical and 
antiquariM researches in Ireland; do you think that if that information were placed in a 
pubhc hbrary, and were accessible lo men of science and persons who wish to publish works, 
that would be sufficient for general information ?•— Indeed, I should say not ; it would be 
principally forgotten, and subject to the risk that all manuscript works are liable to of bein» 
destroyed by fire, or taken away. There is no effectual mode of preserving such information 
_ u y Py ishing it. Fragmentary parts of it will, no doubt, be occasionally published in an 
imperfect manner, but the best way is, considering that the information has been collected, to 
give It to the pubhc, in return for the expense which has been incurred in collecting it. Unless 
something is to be engrafted upon the Survey, besides a mere equal distribution of the county 
cess, most of the great cost of that undertaking will have been needlessly incurred. Much of 
this topographical information, I should think, might be tabulated. An editor, seeking how to 
render available the greatest quantity of this information, would contrive to tabulate much 
o 1 , ^ e tory of the names of places ; the dates when the places bore particular names-; 
niargmal notes attached to the tables would give the authority ; all this set systematiciillt 
hb?ary™®” ” condensed, and the originals might he consulted in the public 

• “'1 etching would very much enhance the value of the maps f— It would 
in mi e y , ecause, at present the maps exhibit only a mere plane surface. I apprehend that 

e mere con oiming may be executed at a very small cost, compared with that of the original 
survey since it is reduced to mere levelling, work which ordinary persons can conduct. The 
leve“ls wert^li? down"*' infinitely enhanced by having maps upon which the 

517. There are 42 volumes similar to that which has been shown you, referring to all Ihc 
oouijt.es m Ireland except Antrim, Cork, and Tyrone ; those three remain to be completed.- 
■* ai ? u ^ *“ *e information available to the public, 

elcsl ,1,'* evidence of Sir Henry de la Bcchc, who has conducted the Geolo- 

§ e it productive economy as applicable to agriculture and 

Ireland be most benefi^cial ?— I thiS so ; ail such 

surveys must be ultimately beneficial. 

'lln Unaccompanied even with any other information?— Certainty, 
hw M.' “.1° pnfilished, one by Sir Henry de la Beche, and the other 

cervey of Cornwall and Devon ?-I have. 

P-I. Ihon, ,s It your opinion that, if the geological survey of Ireland were carried on upon 

SLufreCf.:'’ England, it would be of considerable 

^vantage to that kingdom?— I would rather not give an opinion by what individuals the 
geological surrey of Ireland should be completed ; but I have no doubt that a complete 
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ffeological survey of Ireland will be of infinite advantage to Ireland and to the country gene- H. Warburton,'&iCi^ 
the power of applying that knowledge ultimately to a variety of useful pui-poses j M.P. 

and^that the expense would be repaid ultimately to the country, looking to the means it rives 
of improving the resom-ces of the country. I think we have only to look to the. example of 
the United States, who generally calculate pretty accurately what the utility of public under- 
tabinffs is. in order to come to that conclusion. 

* [The witness withdrew. 

Mr. John Blackwood, examined. 

522. You appear to be the publisher of the new Statistical Account of Scotland? — Yes; one Mr. J. Blackwood. 

you have any objection to state to the Commiasioners how it was got up, and 
whether it was found to answer as a publication?— It has not answered. Our system is this : 
we have an editor for it, Mr. Gordon, resident in Edinburgh, and the parishes are each done by 
the clergyman of the parish, or, failing him, some other person acquainted with the locality. 

524. Have the expenses of collecting the information and publishing the work exceeded the 

probable return ? i es, they have at present considei-ably, but when the counties are complete 

we may possibly get back the money which we have expended upon it, but at the present 
time we have not been repaid. t i.- t i.- -n v 

525. Are you acquainted with the county histories of England? — Yes; I think this will be 
generally found to be more complete than any general county history. 

® 526. Dothoseoountyhistoriespay?— No, very rarely; it much depends upon their beuig 
authorised by a subscription among the gentlemen of the county, and of course upon the execu- 
tion of the work. . , , V 

527. If there is a sufficient subscription m the first instance they pay .' — Y es. 

528. Is this work published by yourselves? — Yes, but the profits, if there are any, are 
to be shared with the society for the benefit of the sons and daughters of the clergy. 

529. Will there be a volume to each county? — Yes. 

530. Have you formed any estimate of what will be the probable expense of the whole 
Yes, it may run to about 50 numbers, at 6j., and there will be binding additional; 

it will come to 17?. probably. . ,vi.- t 

531. Can you give any estimate of the cost of undertaking it or publishing it? — J. cannot 
at present, as it is managed in Scotland, but I would be happy to do so. 

532. But on the whole you scarcely expect that it will do more than cover its expenses ?— 

533. ^Does it go into very deep scientific details? — No, it does not, — it is chiefly local, and 

it is very complete indeed. , , , t 

534. Are you acquainted with the Memoir on Londonderry, published by Captain Larcom 
and Colonel Colby?— I have heard of it, but I am not acquainted with it, or how it. has suc- 

535. Do you think it probable that a work on each wunty of Scotland or Ireland, which 

united with the local and descriptive information a considerable quantity of scientific detmls, 
would be likely to pay well?— No, not unless you have very peculiar means of getting infor- 
mation without expense— unless the information were already gathered ; if you had got the 
information for Government it might answer. v ■ • u 

536. But still, although the sale of the work would not pay, would not that sale dimmish 

the expense considerably ? — Yes, it would. _ . 

5371 Look at that Memoir,— what do you think a memoir of that kind could be printed 
and published for ?— It is difficult for me to say at random, — if the plates were done for this 

work expressly it would come to a great deal of money. i.v v. * n 

538. Would it he dear at two guineas?— It would look dear to the public, but it would 

require some such price to be put upon it to give it a chance of paying its expenses, because 
the subscribers would be very limited. , „ . n i,i u 

539. But still, at that price, would it get into the hands of the public generally,— would it 
not require a lower price ?— It would require a lower price,— but this work seems to be very 

a county history, on what principle would you 
recommend that it should be set about ?— The clergymen have done very well m Scotland. 

541. Do vou think there is a sufiicient amount of information on scientific as well as 
statistical subjects diffused through the country to do it?— Perhaps scarcely; the society in 
Edinburgh supply a good part of the information. 

542. Do the counl^ parts furnish the information?— Yes, with few exceptions. _ 

•' ^ The witness withdrew. 

[Adjourned till Thui-sday next at one o’clock. 



Thursday, TIth July, 1843. 

Captain Thomas Larcom, further examined. 

543, In your former evidence you stated the circumsUnces in which the Memoir onginal ed ; 
can you inform the Commiissioners what led to its stoppage ?— It was wholly ^ 
authority. Lord Vivian, at that time Master-General of the Ordnance, , 

ceeded the scope of the original intention of the Survey, but before he ordered the work to 
be discontinued he desired that the remainder of the County of LondonderY ^snouia oe 



Capt. T. Larcom. 
27thJnly.l843. 
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published on a plan somewhat similar to the first volume, in a Minute dated the 4th of 
March, 1840. Lord Morpeth also, in a letter dated the 4th of June, 1840, expressed the 
wish o.f the Irish Government'that nothing which was in progress should be discontinued 
and Colonel Colby siibmitted the estimates which Lord Vivian had called for ; but on the 

1st of July, 1840, the Master General and Board ordered that the Survey should revert to 

what they considered its original objects under the Survey and Valuation Acts; at the 
same time ordering that the collections and specimens should be carefully preserved in the 
e^'ent of the Government continuing the publication at a future period. Subsequently a de- 
putation of Irish Members, interested in geology, waited on Lord Vivian, and at their instance 
that branch of the work was resumed alone, and Captain Portlock’s volume of the Geology 
of Derry and Tyrone, which you have before you, was the result of that resumption. 

544. Can you state approximately the cost of collecting the materials and editing that 
volume, exclusive of the printing ? — It was somewhere about 1800/. 

545. It appears, by this return from the Stationary-office, that the printing of Captain 
Portlock’s volume cost 1647/. 16f. ? — Yes; in addition to the 1800/. 

546. Could a work be produced for each province in Ireland for twice that sum? — I speak 
with diffidence upon that subject. Sir Henry de la Beche is better able to give an answer. 

547. If the Memoir were now resumed, would you propose to carry it on upon the same 
system as the Templemore, or upon what plan ? — I do not think it would be practicable or 
desirable now to make a work like Templemore for tire whole of Ireland. Various circum- 
stances have occurred since that volume was published which alter the state of things very 
materially; the separate publication of the geology has led to a proposition by Colonel Colby 
in which I entirely concur : — that work, and others on the same subject, have shown the 
necessity of extending geological’enquiries over a much larger field than a county, or even a 
kingdom ; not only in the mineral relations of the rocks and their debris, but in their fossil 
contents. The debacles of Saussure, and the moraines of Agassiz, have tlieir analogies in the 
eskers of Ireland ; and the fossils of the silurian and mountain limestone series are likely to 
receive many additions from those of similar Irish formations; so that even for the sake of a 
correct and uniform nomenclature, a general system is necessary. Colonel Colby's propo- 
sition is that the topographical geology of Ireland should be carried on by Captain James of 
the Royal Engineers, under Sir Henry de la Beche as general director of the geological 
department for the whole empire, anij that all the Irish fossils should be examined by 
Professor Phillips, and figured, under his guidance, as those of England now' are, to form 
part of the same great system ; with a general museum in London, and local museums in 
Dublin, and hereafter also in Edinburgh; — that duplicate specimens, where such exist, should 
be supplied to the museums or institutions of towns in different parts of the country, where 
they are anxious to possess them, and ready to bear the expense of their preservation. If to 
this, collections of natural history be added for Ireland, which especially requires them, 
it would not be necessary to embrace those subjects within the local memoirs. In like 
manner, since the publication of Templemore, the census of 1841 has taken place, and in 
Ireland considerable statistic matter has been embraced in it. If, as I hope, this system be 
adopted in the future censuses, the statistical sections of future memoirs may be limited to 
brief notices of local peculiarities. The townland section, containing the orthography, toge- 
ther with such antiquarian and historical notices as can conveniently be added, or which are 
necessary to elucidate the ancient remains exhibited on the maps, would then form a principal 
part of the memoir; but I should propose to add a chapter on the economic results to be 
drawn from the geology and natural history, with their local applications, and their con- 
nexion with the features of the country, and other topographic information of the maps. 
To accomplish the orthographic and antiquarian section, I should propose to employ agsun 
some of the persons who before were employed upon it, by whom the existing material was 
collected; and for the economic section, one competent agricultural chemist would be suffi- 
cient, with a small number of assistants, and the power of sending to the country for the 
purpose of supplying deficiencies. But if no general system of Natural History be under- 
taken, a botanical and zoological assistant should be attached to this branch, that the practical 
applications of those sciences may not be lost to the local public. 

548. Supposing in that case it required, say 10 years, to complete the work, what number 
of persons would you think it necessary to employ, and at what annual cost ? — I should fear 
tlmt a sufficient number of persons ready trained" do not now exist to accomplish the work in 
10 years; nor can I pretend to speak very definitely on the subject of time or expense. The 
work is quite new, and comprises various elements — literary men, men of science, and eminent 
practical men, are very peculiar people. The Governnaent are not to suppose that granting 
an^ authority is all that is necessary, or that allowing a work to be done will ensure its 
being done. The only way is to make it the interest of those who are employed to exert 
thernselves. The literary men are the most expensive, because there are fewest of them, and 
m this particular department — of Irish literature, very few indeed. I believe it is in 
evidence before you, that they- have been chiefly formed by the Survey. The scientific men 
m the branch we require, are few also. Organic chemistry is a comparatively new science; 
there are verjr few men in Europe of high celebrity in it, but one of them we happily have 
in Ireland. The practical matters are more easy ; but though it is easy to collect practical 
information, it is not so epy to apply it correctly. All these things, however, are possible, 
and I tmnk the means e.xist in Ireland of combining them in a high degree. For the literary 
bra.nch I should propose to re-emplov the persons who were employed before, Mr. O’Donovan 
ancl Mr. Curry, and others. I should employ them on the same principle as before — that is, 
raising their salaries as the work advanced in rapidity. I should place them under Mr. Petrie, 
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ho is a very rare person, and as head of his department, I would depart from the rule in his Capt. T. Larcom. 
Tase bv giving him at once a larger allowance. I should increase the staff from time to time — 

fast as people can be trained, and to those increases I look for increase of rapidity and dimi- •ivm J“iy. 
ution of cost. Tlie economic branch would require fewer assistants, and be less expensive. 

I should propose to pay the head of that branch also a fixed salary. The number of assistants 
he will r^mre depends on the degree in which natural history is combined with geology. 

The pracdcal matters, 1 should collect through the people employed on the maps; be- 
cause^the information required, such as levels, water-power, &c., is cognate with, in fact 
forms part of, their business. I thmk the combination of the maps with practical use is 
one of the most valuable results of a memoir, and in the head-quarter office I should devote 
one or two persons to this work, whose pay must of course he charged to it. In my letter I 
have asked 2000^. for the first year, and 1 think that sum, or 500/. more, would complete the 
county of Londonderry; or that if more were required, it would be repaid by the greater 
power which it would mature for the following counties. Every county would diminish in 
expense, even two counties might in the end be done at the same expense as one county in the 
beginning, and on the whole I think 50,000Z. would be sufficient for all Ireland, unless the 
public wants should require a larger or more comprehensive work before its close. It must 
always be remembered, that the first county would be the most difficult, the most expensive, 
and the most tedious ; and so far any attempt to give an exact estimate, would be little better 
than deceiving you. , , . , . , j , . 

549. Then what would be the size of the work for each county ; would it be included in a 
single volume?— We have not yet decided whether to publish it in octavo or in quarto; 
but I should think one good volume, about twice the size of Templemore, would contain 

*™550?^^oi!ld Cork go into one volume ?— I can hardly say ; I am speaking of average 
counties they would go into one volume. I propose to give Mr. Petrie 500/., because 1 now 
require his whole time, which we bad not before. I fix that sum, although I am inforaied 
that his professional income has been greater — we require the abandonment of his profession 
as an artist ; and I understand that dial sum is paid for somewhat similar services in this 
country. If the economic section should require the whole time of the gentleman employed 
on it, he would require about the same sum. ’ The other payments would be regulated as the 
payment of the engravers on the Survey now is, varying from the smallest sum, up to 15 j. 
a day, at the discretion of the officer who has charge of the department. 

551. Then, although you propose to pay those who are at the head of each of those 
different branches by° salary, you also propose to give them some increased remuneratwn, 
incase the work is done more rapidly than at the rate of a single county^ a year.— -The 
heads of departments would he paid by salary, the others would increase with tlie rapidity 

of the work. ... • i 

552. Would it be necessary to treat the antiquities of Ireland with reference to single 

counties; would it not be better to have them treated in larger districts— m provinces for 
instance ? — I think there is great advantage in adhering to the county divisions, because the 
maps are formed into counties, and the orthographical sections, which are the basis ot this 
work, must of necessity conform to the maps— they must be the names of counties, baronies, 
parishes, and townlands. . ^ v • 

553. Is there any great variance between adjoining counbes ; must mere not be, m conse- 
quence of such a division, a great deal of repetition? — You would, in that case, refer to 
the part already described ; but you would find some variety in almost every county. 

554. Much has been said on the subject of a mode of surveying called contouring ; will you 

inform the Commissioners how far this system is, or is to he, combined with the Ordnance 
Survey ?— When the survey of Ireland began in 1825, tlie value of levels was comparatively but 
litde understood ; railways, &c., had not then begun to be of general interest or application, 
and Colonel Colby made a great advance on the English Survey, when he devised a system 
of. levels pervading the whole country; even that wa.s thought loo much, andmetwith oppo- 
sition, and it was carried only at the instance of the Irish Grovernment, as being necessary tor 
the valuation. Colonel Colby devised this system as the least expensive, and it was an 
admirable system; but though so much better than had before been executed, it was 
not long sufficient for the growing improvements and wants of the community. _ It 
consisted chiefly of lines of altitude, oi- section lines, run from station to station during 
the operations of the Content Survey. {The witness, explained it upm the ^ 

proposed the addition of contours; and in 1838 contouring was introduced under the 
direction of Lieutenant Bennett with such energy and ability, that the average coat ot con- 
touring different parts of Donegal and Louth amounted only to ahout lOj. a square imie, 
or a farthing per acre, which was an addition so small as to be quite juslihable. llie 
contours however were at considerable distances asunder in those_ counties, and u is probable 
the average cost would be somewhat higher. The contouring in this stage ole survey 
recommended itself in two ways: /rsf, as supplying a more general and universal scale 
of altitudes over the whole country, by connecting the arbitrary lines of altitudes already on 
the maps, and thus supplying the heights where those lines omitted them, which rendered the 
contour lines a valuable addition to the six-inch maps themselves; and, secondly, p a basis 
for the hill drawing, or delineation of ground for die general map, which w^ the immediate, 
object of Lieutenant Bennett’s department. These objects it was proposed to combine y 
adding to the hill department a body of sappers and mechanical assistants, who should ru 

the contours on six- inch sheets, and then reducing these contours to the ® 

the reduced sheets were put into the hands of the better draftsmen, who, by these lines, wouia 
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be enabled to work much more quickly^ and with more precision. Subsequentlv i lfi 4 i 
the officer who had succeeded Lieutenant Bennett in charge of the hili department 
all the draftsmen into contourers, which increased the expense. The party was 
from Donegal to Louth, then to Kilkenny, and now is ordered to be stopped altogeth ° T 
am quite satisfied that the true system is to contour the aix-inch sheets, and use the c f' ^ 
only as a basis for the ground on the one-inch. This not only increases the value of 
as 1 have explained, but, I am of opinion, will in the end actually reduce the expense of th' 
general map ; partly by the greater rapidity which the hill drawing will gain, and partlv h 
training a much cheaper class of people to a work hitherto confined to the higher ^istLta 
This will also be an inestimable advantage to the military service, by furnishing a large 1 
of soldiers able to perform a duty which is now confined wholly to officers, and by no* 
^nerally possessed even by them. It is also proper to mention that we have succeede/T* 
the electrotype in making duplicates of the original copper plates for abotit 30 shillings each^ 
on which the contour lines can be inserted, so as to avoid all risk of injurintr the original 
plates,_ or confusing the other information they contain; and by this process additions^ 
alterations of any kind, can be at any time cheaply and easily made. ’ 

555. Does this system of surveying render the maps more peculiarly useful to the memoir?— 
Yea; because the information it exhibits is of a peculiarly economic nature. It exhibits sT 
glance, lines of equal altitude over the whole country. So that in reference to cultivation foj 
instance, one sees at once what portion of the area oi' a given district is above the present 
limits of cultivation, or the culture of a particular crop; or within what limits irrigation or 
drmnage are practicable; or if a road be necessary from one place to another, at any different 
altitudes, or at any distance asunder, however remote, a sirajile inspection of the contoured 
map would shew what direction it ought to take, and what average slope niust be allowed on 
Its whole length, in order that no power may be lost. A friend of mine, once an officer of 
engineers, now living in the north of Ireland, told me that his gate w'as 150 feet above a town 
at about 20 miles distant— the existing road was so badly laid out, first aseendimx, and then 
descending to ascend again, and again descend, so often, that if all the ascents and all the 
descents were added together separately, it would have cro.sscd the Alps. This is doubtl^s 
exagprated; but the case could never have occurred if contour lines, or lines of equal altitude- 
had been shewn on the maps. At this moment, I believe, curtain parties interested in a 
projected railway through the county of Kilkenny, on the atmospheric principle, are about to 
avail themselves of the contours performed in that county, to lay out their line, and compute- 
the water-power necessary for their exhausting engines, 'without any special survey for the 
purpose^ I could easily recollect many such instances of economic useliilness derivable from 
contouring. It may be proper to add, that it is not necessary these contour lines, or rather 
the planes which they indicate, should be at equal distances, or at any fixed distances, above 
ea^ other. They should be rim wherever the nature of the country may require; or, a short 
portion of a contour maybe interpolated, where any partial deviation from uniform slope 
requires it. No confusion can arise from this on thelargc scale maps, as the altitude ofeaclilice 
can be engraved on it, and on the general map, the contouring is merely a portion of the 
usual hiU drawing, performed instrumentally instead of by the eye alone; thus convertin? 
w otherwise a mere indication of slope. 

55b Would not the organization, and the force still remaining in Ireland, afford facilities 
for collecting information to complete the subjects of the memoir ?— Yes ; a map and memoir 

are so necessary to each other, that the latter cannot but receive assistance from a co-existing 

force of surveyors m the field. A memoir keeps the attention of the officer directing it ; fis3 
on the uses to be made of the map ; and he will see tlie necessity of making it more or less 
that particular, to suit the objects to which he foresees it will be applied. I 
have_ dwelt on this m the preliminary notice to Templemore. 

T. of be soon completed ?— The large scale maps in outUne 

are completed, but the general map, or topographical survey, as it has been called, is still in 
perfection of that map is one of the objects 1 propose to gain by 
cannot in any case be completed for several years, 
of ^^0 oonsus ; in what way would it be useful for the Memoir, as it 
tvW °° ^«P^^t“ent specially charged with that work ?— It might be pecu- 

A _ 6 s atistical branch. Statistical information has been gradually assuming 
or passes away without the appointment of some inquiiy, 

tifm To* ’ branch of our various and complicated condi- 

oc when I drew up instructions for the memoirs, of which Tem- 

Lheme nf ci„^h t that statistical information ought to form an essential part of the 
them all Tinrl 1 exclude any subject, but endeavoured to combine 

^Tthl tb the general division of '^Social” and « Produetive.” 

SueatLn W as subdivisions of them. Under the first, ranged the statistics of 

oreat head alliod fhe second, agriculture, commerce, &c.' The first 

a^d nahill S history, as relating to the people. The second, with geology 

memoir as a ‘^o^stmg chiefly of the economic results of those sciences. The 

expressions of reoret ^and^th ' s^PPed in 1840, not however without exciting some public 
wera so neppswirv tb • stopped as a whole, the several subjects which it comprised 

thi i-t wa, other forms they were-stiU required. The geology was so popular, 

The historv and'a^ supported by its advocate, and was resumed in a few months afterwards. 
rnaterM wJ,a?ri^^^^ not likely to be dropped, because the greater part of the 

indisnen< 5 -ihlA r y ° ed, as a sequel to the names, which as an index locorum were an 
incUBpensaWeaccompamment to the naps. These, with the economic suhjecte, are now amone 
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the objects of your commission ; and in 1841 the census of Ireland was taken, which, from the 
powers of the Commissioners having been enlarged by the Act, became an inquiry into the 
condition, as well as the number, of the people. The subject, however, was so new that the 
. Commissioners could not venture to extend it as far as they felt it might at a future time be 
extended, but without departing materially from the enquiries which were absolutely neces- 
sary, sufficient information was collected to show the scope of the project. In the preliminary 
Report drawn up to precede the volume of tables, these inquiries and their results are ex- 
plained, and this will shortly be published, — the tables being already printed, and die report 
at present in the press. I hope mquiries of this nature will in future form integral parts of. a 
census, and it will then be unnecessary in our local Memoirs to do more than point out the 
circumstances which either form exceptions to general rules, or are so minute as to escape 
general inquiries. The expense of the Memoir will thus be considerably lightened ; but it 
will be very desirable to make the census also as cheap as possible; for this purpose, it would 
be useful to maintain a small permanent staff, so that tlie knowledge and experience gained 
at, each recurrence of the decade may not be lost before the .next period arrives, and there 
will always be sufficient employment during the intervening period in making out separate 
returns, or compiling fresh results from the returns; at present, for instance, the returns 
of the census are made by parishes, but a wish has been expressed by the Poor Law Com- 
missioners that the information given in those returns by parishes, should be compiled and re- 
cast by the limits of their unions, which are not coterminous with parishes, and as those unions 
always consist of fowulands, and the original field returns of the census are made by town- 
lands. there can be no difficulty in doing this, except that the staff will be broken up as soon 
as the census is published, and new hands would make it so costly that this useful result of 
our inquiries will probably be lost to the public. I may also refer to the valuable Report of 
Mr. Chadwick on the sanatory condition of the working classes in Great Britain. We had 
entered on some of the objects of that enquiry, and have exhibited them in the returns, but 
were obliged to abstain from their full development A small staff might constantly be em- 
ployed in digesting these and similar matters from the existing returns, and by the aid of 
the constabulary, additional returns for particular districts and subjects might be at any tim e 
collected in a few days, if there were a competent head to digest and render them available; 
by such a department portions of the statistical branch of the Memoir might be collected; 
and perhaps I should say that I am sure the expense of the census would be ultimately 
diminished, not increased, by such an arrangement. The census of 1831 is supposed to have 
•cost nearly 50,000^., it was charged on the excise, and its exact cost is not known. In the 
present the constabulary having heen employed as enumerators, and not paid extra, the cost 
has been less than 20,000^., and I have little doubt that by spending 600/. or 800/. a-year 
for the next eight years, the census of 1851 may be r^uced by a greater amount than 
the sum so expended. 

559. Would that reduced amount include the expense of the permanent staff in the inter- 
mediate years? — Yes ; while a constant supply of information will be kept up on any subject 
the Government may from time to time require, and a more perfect and more copious census 
will be the result in 1851. 

560. Then, supposing such a staff maintained, could it be made available for the purposes 
of the Memoir during those intermediate years before the next census is undertaken? — If it 
was under a person who took an interest in the Memoir it might be made so. 

561. How much would such a permanent staff probably cost a-year ? — I have said 600/- or 
800/. a-year. 

562. What advantage, as regards the returns, do you suppose would be derived from 
having such an e.stablishment — do you think the value of the returns made to parliament 
would be greatly increased ? — I think it would. We possess in Ireland the power of collect- 
ing information on almost any subject, through the constabulary, very rapidly ; and provided 
means existed for digesting the information so collected, and organizing it properly, the most 
valuable results would be obtained. 

563. Then, would this 600/. or 800/. a-year be exclusive of the sum which you have 
estimated for the completion of the Memoir of Londonderry? — Yes; it would belong to the 
Census. 

564. Is not the census in England executed by the department of the Registrar General of 
Births, Deaths and Marriages ? — It is executed by a Special Commission, but the Registrar 
General is at the head of it. In Ireland we have no Registry, but perhaps there is nothing 
of its class more required in Ireland than a general registry of births, deaths and marriages. 
1 need hardly enlarge on this subject ; it is notorious that the existing Registries of all our 
religious denominations are imperfect; indeed of the humbler classes a registry can hardly be 
said to exist at all at present, and if they were ever so perfect, some central office for digest- 
if them would still be necessary. A gentleman lately mentioned to me that the baptism 
of one of his sons was registered in Dublin about 16 years ago, and that he wanted a copy 
of the registry, a short time since, to send with his son to the Military College, but found 
the whole registry had been lost. If this can occur to the higher classes, and in Dublin, 
what have the mass of the community throughout the country to expect? You are pro- 
bably aware that during the present and last session great distress has been caused in the 
north of Ireland, on certain questions touching the legality of Presbyterian marriages ; 
and I have heard that a deputation from the Synod of Ulster waited on the Government 
expressly to solicit the establishment of some general system of registi-y — these, however, are 
subjects on which I need not dwell — I only advert to them in answering your question, to 
show that the want of.such a department as you refer to is already felt, and whenever such an 
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office is established the census may be greatly improved by itjus where many objects concur, 
the expense of each is diminished by their combina-tion. I his may be a proper place to 
advert to the want of uniformity which must necessarily result from the census inquiries, in 
Great Britain and Ireland being conducted by independent Commissions, an evil which might, 
perhaps, be avoided, if, supposing no department to exist specially charged with it, a Com- 
mission were appointed of three scientific persons, who should decide on the nature of the 
inquiries, and the best mode of conducting them; after wliich one should have the entire 
charge of the operation in each country. There would thus he unity in each executive, while 
the body could confer for deliberative purposes when difficulties arose. 

565. Would it be practicable to execute such a Memoir as you have described by the aid 

of voluntary and local contributions from individuals in different counties, there being a central 
office in Dublin for the purpose of digesting the matters collected?— All experience in Ireland 
is against such an attempt. I think it would have been as easy to have made the maps by 
local contributions. . n i j i. i 

566. Is not some work of this description earned on in Scotland by voluntary exertions?— 
Sir John Sinclair collected many volumes from the contributions of the Scottish clergy,— they 
were a curious and valuable set of volumes in their time, and Sir John, 1 have heard, was 
rewarded by parliament ; but they would not be highly esteemed at this day. A new edition 
of this work is now in progress of publication, from the praiseworthy labours of the same 
body, and I believe gratuitously, except that a portion of the profits is to go to a fund for 

educating their children. x i •, o tur i t. • 

567. Have any works of this kind been carried on m Ireland ? — Works somewhat similarhave 
been frequently attempted. Sir William Petty was the first. The maps of the Down Survey were 
executed under his superintendence in 1656. He was a very remarkable man, and it was 
impossible for him to have made that survey, which marks an era in topography, and was rf 
extraordinary value in its time, without feeling the necessity for a descriptive memoir. ITie 
maps themselves, according to the custom of that day, had descriptive remarks and notes 
written on their margin ; and with each was a sort of terrier of the buildings in the parish, 
and the quality of tSe land, with occasional notes of mines, &c. As soon as quiet succeeded 
to the disastrous period in which the survey was made, he began to collect mernoirs, many of 
which still exist in manuscript. They furnished material for his numerous curious works on 
statistics ; hut they were never published in detail, as his death, and fresh political troubles, 
soon again occurred. This was the earliest effort of the kind in Ireland ; and its having re- 
sulted from a survey, in its day so analogous to the Ordnance Survey, is a very striking accord- 
ance with the work now proposed— so striking as to add the weight of that very remarkable 
man to our present project. There have been several attempts since. In the middle of the 
last century, histories of several of the southern counties were written by _Dr. Smith of Cork, 
under the auspices of a society in Dublin. More recently, the Royal Dublin Society attempted 
the same thing; and I have here ori^nal queries, circulated by General Valiancy, for thft 
purpose. I may mention, that General Valiancy had made a map, under the Irish Ordnance, 
which was called the Ordnance Survey in that day, to which his efforts on this subject are 
probably due. In our own time, various volumes of that nature have appeared— »rae, 
doubtless, of considerable merit; but after 200 years of efforts by individuals and societies, I 
fear we must abandon all hopes from such sources. 

568. If such a work were carried on upon the principles you have proposed, should you 
anticipate any return by the sale? — As to return by the sale of such a work as I have pr^ 
posed, a Government cannot expect it — the profit of the public is the improvement of the 
country; and if the work pays the cost of printing, I do not think it would be wise in a 
Government to aim at more. No government work, or parliamentary paper, pays so mucli; 
but the more such works are circulated the better. On this subject of sale, I have a letter 
from Messrs. Hodges and Smith, the very spirited publishers of Dublin, which I beg to 

— • - A • I 

“ The county histories of Ireland consist of Smith’s Cork, Kerry, and Waterford, Harris ® 
and Present Slate of the County Down, one or two and twenty Statistical Surveys, published by 
Royal Dublin Society, during the yeare from 1800 to 1325, and Roscommon in 1832. Shaw MasoQ 
published three volumes, entitled a Statistical, or Parochial Survey of Ireland in 1814. Sm' ® 
Histories had the character of being exceedingly well done, and met with immediate 
which was in two volumes, was reprinted ; Waterford and Kerry are scarce, and still bring more 
the publication price, although not so much as a few years ago, as the public are now aware a 
Smith could not have seen many things he describes, from the descriptions being so inaceura^^ 
Harris’s Down still retains its character, and brings a large price, chiefly on account of the antiqi'an 
matter it contains. Of the other works noted above, two or three only were creditably executed; « 
sold well, the rest did not. The various works on Statistics, published both in England 
Continent within the last few years, have so enlightened the public on the subject, that even e 
or three works alluded to above are now considered very defective, consequently do not sell. 

Irish Statistical Surveys were well done, there would be a very considerable sale for them, sta i 

information being now much sought after. Until within the last 20 years, the Irish public, as a ^ yj 
were profoundly ignorant of statistics, but since that time much has been done to enlighten . 
they have certainly profited by these opportunities ; few subjects now engage more of public a en i 
Utilitarianism may now be considered the motto of the reading public — classics, poetry, or 
are scarcely asked for — the inquiry now is, ‘ I want a work containing practical information on 
and such subjects.’ Information from which money can be made, is what is required. 
statistics, to command a large or continuous sale, would require to be particularly well done; * ^ 

produce a complete County History, embracing the natural, artificial, and general state, in 
acceptation of the terms, would require many statistical tables, and he a very heavy and exp 
work. I have no doubt but that in time such a work would repay the outlay, and leave apro » 
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J would not consider it a prudent spet/iilation to embark a large capital in producing a work, which 
in all probability would take some years to repay the outlay. 

(Signed) Georoe Smith.” 

21, College Grten, Dublin, GLh July, 1843. 



Capt. T. Larcom. 
27th July, 1843. 



569. Are you acquainted with the Report of the Commissioners of Railways in Ireland? 

Yes; and a very admirable report, it is. 

570. Do you think that the knowledge which was communicated in that report had much 
effect upon the public mind in Ireland, and upon the speculations which were about to be 
undertaken? — It prevented a great deal of iindilt specuiahoii and gambling, and probably 
saved from ruin many people who would have embarked in them in the mania w'hich there 
was at that time for such undertakings ; but, at the same lime, it convinced all .scientific, and 
practical, and thinking men, of the great value of such rapid locomotion to the present circura- 
stances of Ireland. 

571. 'fhen is it probable, that the species of information to be afforded in a memoir would 
produce beneficial results on the public mind — something analagous to those which were 
certainly produced by the Report of the Railway Commission? — Every diffusion of truth, and 
of correct information, must tend lo produce that result — and such would be the object of the 
memoir, especially of its economic section. 

572. How is the expense of engraving the Ordnance maps defrayed? — It is defrayed by the 
Irish Government, and upon this principle. In the original estimate for the survey the encfraviiiw 
was not contemplated, and when the first maps were done, it was proposed to make a sufTicieirt 
number of copies of them to supply the valuators, and to deposit in the records of the country, 
and in the counties, and in various public offices ; but it was found that the expense of making 
those copies would be more than engraving them. As the expense of making those copies 
was for wholly local objects, and would therefore be borne by the local Government, it was 
thought proper that the Irish Government should take the estimate Ibr the engravin®, which 
they have continued to do ever since. 

573. Was not the first volume of the county of Londonderry published in the same way? — 
It was ; the material having been collected in the progress of the survey, and its interest ap- 
pearing also to be local, the cost of publishing it was defrayed by the Irish Government. 

574. Was the memoir of the first volume of Londonderry well received by the public? — 
Yes, I think it may be considered to have been so ; of which, perhaps, its rapid sale may be 
taken as a proof. I have also here various letters from distinguished and learned individuals, 
both in this country and on the continent. (Witness handed in letters.) Among others. 
Lord Brougham speaks of it as “a corollary from the Survey, more valuable than the Survey 
itself:” and Professor Pictet, a distinguished philologist, as well as astronomer and savant, 
calls it,." Un ouvrage fort precieux,” &c. There was also a memorial from the grand jury of 
Londonderry, praying its continuance in the remainder of their county; and I believe you 
already have before you a .Memorial from the British Association to the same effect. 



Derut Grand Jury. 

Londonderry, Grand Jury Room, 30lh July, 1839. 

Rksolved, 

That the publication of the Memoir of the City and North Western Liberties of Londonderry, 
in connection with the Ordnance Survey of the County of Londonderry, lias been viewed with deep 
interest and saiisfuction by the Grand Jury of iliis City and Countyj who feel called upon, not only 
to express their admiration of a work affuding so extremely interesting and important inrurinalion, 
but also to thus publicly express their anxious desire that the Memoir of the other <lislricts of the 
county may not, under any circumstances, be discontinued, nor the general publication of the Memoir 
be withheld from the country. 

(Signed) R. Bateson, Foreman. 

The witness withdrew. 

[Adjourned. 



4. MEMoaANDUM forwardcd by Captain Larco.m after his return to Dublin. 

Since my last examination I have, in obedience lo your directions, communicated wiih Professor 
Kane, the eminent ciiemist, to whom I alluded as the person most fit to be employed on the Kconomic 
Section of the local memoirs, and I beg to hand in the statement 1 have received from him of the 
manner in which he is ready to undertake the work, and of the expense of carrying it into execution. 
I find tiiat to carry out this very important Section, in a manner worthy of llie country, will require 
his whole time, which 1 did not anticipate. This will of course increase the expense. On ihe whole, 
taking for the Orthographic and Antiquarian Section ..... £1,600 

For the Economic Section ......... 1,350 

And for conlingeucies and expenses in the Head-quarters Office, and in the field 
force of the Survey, in which of course the expense caused by this work must 
be charged to it . . , . . . . . . . SOO 

We thus require for the year 1844-5 ....... 3,350 

It will be observed that part of this additional expense is caused by the necessity of collecting the 
Natural History and Zoology with this work, instead of with the geology, so that a separate depart- 
ment for these branches will not be necessary. 

I consider the Economic Section of immense importance. It is quite in accordance with the wants 
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of the country, anil will gaiu for the work the support of opinion amona; a large class of the com- 
munity. In this, as in tlie other branches, the cost will diminish as rapidity increases ; and two or 
three counties may ultimately be accomplished for the cost of one at present. It must nl.so be remem- 
bered that the wliole expense of an Economic Branch will be saved to the Geological Deparlmeni, to 
which in England it is charged. There is therefore no increa.se on the whole by this addition to my 
original estimate. It is merely charged in one branch instead of another. 

Ordnance Survey office, Dublin, 20lh August, 1843. 

My dear Sir, • Dublin Society, August 1843. 

In accordance with your wisii I have drtiwn up the following sketch. of what I consider should 
be the materials for a proper memoir of the productive economy ot each district. You will per- 
ceive it is but a skeleton, in the subsequent clothing of which probably some improvement might be 
made. 

In the Economic Chapter should be described: — 

1st. The physical character and climate of the district. The course of water-drainage. Limits of 
the catchment biisins of the rivers. Amount of rain. Valuation of the amount of water, and its height 
of fall. Local distribution of its fall. Determination of mill sites, and calculation of the available 
power at each. Notices of existing mills driven by water. Their produce. The employment they 
give. Their infiuence on the neighbourhood. 

2nd. Tlie distribution of fuel. The valuation ofthe amount ofhog. Analyses of the turf, reducing 
it to a standard of economic vulue. Modes of preparing it, their defects if any. Circum.stances of 
the district with regard to coal. Extent to which fuel is used in imiuslry. Its cost in the district. 
The nature and produce of mills employing steam-power. Amount of empl()yment. 

3rd. The soils of the district. Brief resumd of its geology, to trace the probable origin and con- 
stitution of its soils. Analyses ofthe selected soils. Exposition of their physical characters. Cnii- 
dition ofthe district as to drainage. Facilities, or otherwise, which it presents. Review of its natural 
vegetation. Deductions from the plants naturally found as to the most suitable plan of agricultural 
operations. Actual agriculture. Size of farms. Rotations. Natural manures of the district. Usual 
course of manuring. General amount of agricultural produce. Applications of the above to the 
e.xisting agriciiltmal system. 

4tb. Mineral produce of the district. Mineral waters. Warm springs. Clays. Ochres, Building- 
stones. Limestones. Modes of calcining. Marbles. Slates. Metallic ores. Accounts of such 
mines as are worked. Detailed accounts of such mineral indications as might promise useful results. 
Mineral manufactures, Brick and pottery works. Sulphur, oil of vitriol, copperas, alum, (&c. Modes 
of working mines, and of such manufacturing processes as are employed. Any decidedly betier 
plans followed elsewhere to be described, and results contrasted. Analyses of’pure minerals, and of the 
average ore produce of the district. 

5ih. Indu-strial zoology. State of the fisheries on the coast, and on the larger rivers. Any faults 
in existing methods to be indicated. The nature of such insects, &c., as are found to injure agricul- 
tural operations to be described, and the means of destroying them indicated. Characteristic zoology 
of the district. 

6th. Industrial intercourse, foreign and domestic. Commerce of littoral districts. Tonnog'e of the 
ports. Internal communication. Ordinary roads. Railroads, canals, and navigable rivers and lakes. 
Actual condition of traffic as to amount and cost. 

To carry out this plan, and draw up the memoir, the means I consider necessary are : — 

The geological facts should be supplied by tlie geological survey. 

The facts regarding the physical characters of the country, the condition of mechanical industry, 
and intercourse, should be supplied by means of the persons engaged on the field survey. 

There should be a botanical collector, to obtain the facts regarding the botany and agriculture. 

There should be a zoological collector, to collect the information as to the fisheries, and the relations 
of zoology to agriculture. 

There should be two chemical assistants to perform the less refined analyses of soils, plants, minerals, 
ores, and waters; and to collect the facts regarding mineral and chemical industry. 

There should be an office clerk to draw up and arrange returns and tables. 

Finally, the head of the department, who should make all calculations as to final results, and check 
the work of all the subordinates. He should himself make all the nicer chemical analyses, and should 
personally inspect all mines and places of mining promise; should collate and contrast all evidence 
from different sources, and should organize the entire body of facts into a whole, and write the me- 
moir. 

The expenses of this mechanism I estimate to be annually as follows : — 

Botanical assistant ' . . . . . . . . . £l00 

Zoological assistant ........ 100 

Two chemical assistants, each 100/. ...... 200 

Clerk in writing office ....... . 100 

Travelling of assistants ........ 60 

Travelling of head of department ...... lOO 

Salary of head of department ....... 500 

Expenses of keeping up the laboratory for analyses, with chemical apparatus 
and porter’s wages 200 

Annual total expense ...... £1,350 

I have already stated as my opinion that two counties could be done annually, which would give as 
the total cost for each county 675/.; or, in the central counties, even three in the year, at an expense 
of 450/. each. But until the organization of the department was complete for some time the work 
might be slower, especially if any delay arose in the supply of the materials from the departments of 
geology and of field survey. 

Hoping that this view of what I consider suitable may accord with your own opinions 

1 remain^ &c, 

Captdn Larcom. Robert Kane. 
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No. 1. — Documents referred to in Sir Robert Peel’s Instructions to the 
Commissioners. 



At a Meetinc' of Noblemen and Gentlemen connected with Ireland, held at the house of the Appendix. 
Marquis of Downshire, on Monday, June 19th, 1843, j 



The Marquis of Downahire in the chair. 

Proposed by the Earl of Clare, seconded by the O'Connor Don. 

Resolved That the first volume of the Ordnance Sui-vey Memoir was published in the 

year 1837, by Government, and that at that time materials were in process of collection for 

illustrating the whole of Ireland by similar memoirs. 

That these materials comprise very valuable information on natural history, including 
geolo<rv, statistics, topographical history, and local antiquities, omitting nothing which could 
be considered as belonging to a Survey, in the largest sense of the word. 

That it was hoped that this Memoir would have been tbe commencement of a series of 
publications, forming, on the basis of the ordnance maps, a work of the highest national 

importance. p i. w • u i. 

That this work was suspended, as this meeting much regrets, after the publication or that 
volume; but that in consequence of the representations made by a deputation of Irish mem- 
bers of parliament, the geological branch of the survey was separately resumed, by order of 
Governinent. . 

That in the opinion of this meeting it is a matter of great public impotence and interest 
that the materials so collected should be made available while the organization framed for 
carrying on the survey exists, and which affords means for collecting, and facilitating, and 
methodizing facts never likely to recur. 

That on this account it is highly desirable that the work should be now resumed and com- 
pleted, on the same plan as the volume already published, alihough probably on a less 
expensive scale, and entering into less minute details. 



Documents 
referred lo in 
Sir Robert Peel's 
Instructions to the 
Commissionen. 



Proposed by Lord Kenmare, seconded by Viscount Bernard. 

Resolved — That the foregoing resolutions be very respectfully but strongly urged upon the 
consideration of Her Majesty’s Government, and that the following noblemen and gentlemen 
be appointed a depul.ation for that purpose, and to act also as a committee in promoting this 
important object : — 



Lord Dovvnshire. 

Lord Clare. 

Lord Listowel. 

Lord Kenmare. 

Lord Bernard. 

Mr. Ross. 

Mr. Dawson Damer. 

The Marqnis of Clanricarde. 

21, Hanover-square, 19th June, 1843. 

The following noblemen and gentlemen 
June, 1843: — 

The Marqnis of Downshire. 
The Earl of Clare. 

Lord Carbery. 

Sir Denham^orreys. 

Col. Conolly. 

The O’Connor Don. 

Mr. Shaw. 

The Marquis of Clanricarde. 
Mr. Ross. 

Earl of Clancarty. 

Marquis of Thomond. 

Mr. W. R. Ormsby Gore. 

Mr. James H. Hamilton. 

Mr. Archbold. 

Viscount Jocelyn. 

Earl of Glengall. 

Mr. Wade. 

Lord Castlemaine. 



The O'Connor Don. 

Mr. Wyse. 

Mr. Shaw. 

Mr. Geo. A. Hamilton. 
Mr. Vesey. 

Mr. Carew. 

Lord Adare. 

Mr. W. S. O’Brien. 



attended the meeting in Hanover-square, 19th 

Mr. Chapman. 

Mr. Lefroy. 

Earl of Kenmare. 

Sir David Roche. 

Earl of Bandon. 

Hon. — Carew. 

Mr. Wyse. 

Lord Bernard. 

Lord Adare. 

Hon. T. Vesey. 

'Earl of Listowel. 

Col. Verner. 

Mr. Gregory. 

Capt. Taylor. 

Mr. W. S. O’Brien. 

Col. Wyndham (Petworth). 

Sir John Burke. 

Mr. George Alexander Hamilton, 
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Documents 
referred to in 
Sir Robert Peel's 
Instructions to the 
Commissioners. 



It was announced to the meeting that the following noblemen and gentlemen had expressed 
their regret that they could not attend the meeting, and their desire to forward so important 
an object : — 



The Dulce of Leinster. 
Lord de V esci. 

Earl of Wicklow. 

Earl of Charlemont. 
Marqiua of Kildare. 
Earl .of Rosse. 

Lord Lorton. 

Earl of Hillsborough. 
Marquis of Ely. 

Earl of Lucan. 



Lord Farnham. 

Earl of Enuiskillen. 

Hon Dawson Darner. 
Hon. B. Gore. 

Mr. Villiers Stewart. 
Lord Courtenay. 

Capt. Jones. 

Col. Aston. 

Mr. Fitzstephen French.. 



No. 2. 



jifo. 2. — To his Excellency Philip Earl db Grey, Lord-Lieutenant-General and General 
Governor of Ireland, &c. &c. 

May it please your Excellency, 

The Deputation from the Council of the Royal Irish Academy beg leave to draw the 



Memorial from the attention of your Excellency to the. following statement. 



Royal Irish 
Academy to 
Earl de Grey. 



In the. prosecution of the Ordnance Survey of Ireland, it appears that, in addition to the 
usual details of such works, much valuable matter has been collected. The desire of 
enlarging our knowledge as to the productive resources of the country has caused the collection 
of a vast quantity of information respecting its geology, natural history, and statistics, while the 
necessity of fixing on some sure basis, the orthography of the maps, has led to the accumula- 
tion of a treasure of antiquarian research, which is doubly precious from the perishing charajcter 
of its materials, and the total neglect that previously attended such inquiries. 

The academy, as specially including these pursuits among the objects of their institution, 
welcomed the appearance of the "Memoir of Derry” with a satisfaction too soon checked 
by the abandonment of that plan of publication, in which the materials of every kind, relative 
to . the same locality, were brought together and exhibited'in one view. Since, however, they 
find that a separate publication of the geological part of the survey has been permitted, they 
venture to hope that the public will not be deprived of the remaining matter — in no respect 
less important, in some respects far more interesting. 

Therefore, even were they not emboldened by the kind attention which your Excellency has 
ever shown to the national interests, they should feel themselves deficient in their duty, not 
merely to Ireland, but to the literary and scientific world in general, if they did not submit to 
your Excellency’s consideration the propriety of continuing a work so well begun. They do 
not of course presume to suggest the best mode of effecting this ; but while they are confident 
tHatiit^can^-beiaccomplished at a.trifiing expense, in addition to that which has been already 
incurred,. and 'whi^ is- thrown away if its results are not published, they are also certain 
that the work-will yield'far more than a full equivalent of th© cost, by exciting the gratitude 
of their countrymen, and reflecting honour on the Government. 

William Rowan Hamilton, President of the Academy. 

January 19th, 1843. 



No. 3. 

Letter from Capt. 
Larcom, reporting 
the extent of the 
informahon col- 
lected daring the 
Survey. 



No. 3. — Letter from Captain Larcom, of the Royal Engineers, reporting the extent of the 
Information collected during the progress of the Survey, and an Estimate of the Sum 
required to complete a Memoir of Ireland, exclusive of the Geological Section.. 

Sir, Ordnance Survey Office, Dublin, 16th May, 1843. 

In reply to your letter of the 31st January, covering a memorial, addressed to His 
Excellency the L.ord Lieutenant, .by the Royal Irish Academy, which prays the continuation 
of the Memoir of Ireland, begun some years since, in connexion with the Survey, but sub- 
sequently suspended as a complete work, and of which only the geological part was carried on, 
I proceed, in obedience to your orders, passing over the question of now resuming it as a whole, 
or even of again adclingnatural history to the geology, to report on the subject of statistics and 
antiquities, with other' incidental information. 

The statistic material was complete for the county of Londonderry, nearly. so for Antrim, in 
part also for Tyrone, and some other counties; but in the latter years of the Survey the 
interest of the officers declined, from non-puhlication, and very little statistical matter was 
collected. 

The historical material is much more copious. In order to ascertain the correct names of 
places for the engravings, that they might become a standard of orthogi-aphy as well as topo- 
graphy, numerous maps, records, and ancient documents, were examined, and copious extracts 
made from them. In this manner a certain amount of antiquarian .information has been col- 
lected relating to every place, parish, and townland in Ireland— more than 70,000— and the 
various modes of spelling them at different times has bben recorded. When these investiga- 
tions were complete, it was usualto send a person thoroughly versed in the Irish language to 
ascertain from the old people, who still speak the language, what was the original vernacular 

name, and we then adopted that one among the modern modbs of spelling which was most 

consistent with the ancient orthography, not venturing to restore the original and often obsolete 
name, but approaching as near to correctness as was practicable. 
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Numerous.drawirigs and characteristic sketches have also.been tnadej and Ifgends collected; Appendix. 

and in these journeys, any antiquities which had been omitted were-noted, and pointed out for ■ 

insertion on the maps, which have thus become antiquarian, as well as modern and utilitarian Letter from Capt 

documents. ... , c ... i_i Larcom reporting 

Similar inquiries and investigations were also necesssary, in frequent instances, 011 the sub- the extent of the 
iect of boundai-ies, as well civil as ecclesiastic. information eol- 

^ There have thus been collected in this branch more than 200 MS. qnarto, and many smaller Jeoted during the 
volumes, with several hundred plans, traces, and drawings, together forming a treasure of 
located and arranged antiquarian information, which,"!' believe/ it may safely be- asserted, could 
have been collected in no other way ; while, as one of its' results, the orthography of names of 
places in Ireland can boast the rare merit of tolerable uniformity. 

It has always been contemplated that the authorities for these names, and their several 
changes, should be published, but no form bas been decided on since the suspension of the 
general memoir, of which they formed a part. The present seems, therefore, a fitting oppor- 
tuni^.; and as the general memoir was well received by the pfrblic, and is referred to with 
satisfaction by the Royal Irish Academy, I beg to recommend that the new work be-brought 
.out in a somewhat similar form, wanting, of course, the geology and natural history, arid giving, 

-perhaps, less detail on other subjects, but embracing all the other branches. 

'It is quite necessary, however, I should distinctly state, that even with this valuable" mine' to 
■work from, the subject is so comprehensive that mubh yet remains to 'be done. Tt is'true 
we are not to produce for Ireland, in one work, such treasures of research as those with which 
Camden, Dugdale, Lysons, and others have enriched the topographic literature of England; 
hut the field is very extensive -and new, atid we shall be justly- blamed if we make any serious 
omissions. Nor can we rival the -valuable statistic works which the present oge is daily pro- 
ducing in England, in aid of legislation on the all important subjects of Education, Benevolence, 

Crime, &c., or furmsh in detail the copious data which the engineer, the miner, and the agri- 
culturist require ; yet all these subjects -are cognate with a general memoir, and cannot be 
vtboUy set aside. 

It must, therefore, he borne in mind, that the statistic matter collected in the course of the 
survey is become .obsolete, and must be retaken; the historical material having been collected 
in the prosecution of one branch only of the work, will require considerable additions; and as 
the force employed on the survey isi almost entirely removed fiom Ireland, and many- of the 
persons employed on this branch of the work at the time of its suspension have already found 
other employment, a separate department must now bei framed. I should- require;a competent 
person inxharge of the .statistic inquiries, .and one 'in charge of the antiquarian investigations, 
with assistants under each of them, as well in Dublin, as in the. country. 

I think about. l,700f. will be S4iflBoient for the county-*f .Lohdonderry,-which-having been 
begun. should;be. first proceeded with, .and that if commenced next April it. may be completed 
within the year. 

A similar sum would probably complete any county in Ireland; but if they be done in 
succession, the expense would be constantly diminishing, while the rapidity would increase 
with the power, of training and organizing-more and more assistants. On the whole, I think 
the cost of A Memoir of all Ireland would not exceed 50,000^., .of tthioh part would be 
returned by the isale from year to year. 

The six-inch engravings will be completed in the year 1844-45; and if the, memoir be 
carried on in that year, a small addition to the grant for engraving (now 5,000/.) would be 
necessary, say 2,000/. more, after which the present grant of 5,000/. would be suflScient for the 
Memoir, as a sequel to the maps, unless it should'be thought proper to augment it annually 
for the sake of rapidity. The toial remaining the same, or unless that grant be reserved for 
any other publication of the survey. 

I feel, however, that it.is impossible,. and would be delusive, to attempt to estimate -with ex- 
actness a work of this nature, until longer experience has-been, obtained, and it must: be added, 
that the sums I have named, do not include the .printing. 

I have,'&c., 

(Signed) Tbomas A. Larcom, 

Captain .Royal Engineers. 



No. 4 — -.Extract from. MiNOTES.of the Committee • of^REcowMEN'DATiOKs of the British 
Association. 

Dublin, August 15th, 1835. 

The following address to the Lord-Lieutenant was recommended to be presented to-day. 

To his Excellency Constantine Earl Mulgravb, Lordr Lieutenant of Tveland, &c. &c. 

We the members of the British Association beg to offer to your Excellency our best 
thanks for the copies of the Ordnance Survey of the Parish of Templemore,” transmitted by 
direction of your Excellenc-y to the several sections of our body, and our congratulations on . 
trie appearance of the first part of this great national undertaking, from the admirable Recommendations 
manner in which this vast mass of statistical information has been given to the public, we look of British 
forward with confidence that a work reflecting such high credit on that branch of the public Association, 
service to which its execution was entrusted, and calculated to produce such important 
advantages to Ireland, will be carried on with as little delay as possible, and be completed in 
the same enlightened spirit. 

Extracted by John Phillips, Assistant General Secretary, 

July 14th, 1843. 

'L 2 . 



No. 4. 
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No. 5. 

Report on the pre- 
sent state of the] 
MuBeiun of the 



Appendix. No. 5. — Report on the present State of the Museum of the Ordnance Survey of Ireland 
by Captain Henry James, of the Royal Engineers. ^ 

In obedience to your orders, I beg to state that I have arranged the contents of th 
Museum in such a manner that reference to any object in it can be made with perfect ease 
The catalogue of the objects of Natural History, Botany, &c., contains the names of all the 
Ordnance Survey specimens, their numbers, the letter of the case, and the number of the drawer or shelf where 
tain'^H* James deposited. The birds, fish, and crustacea had been much neglected during the last 

two years, and I was obliged to have them cleaned before I could arrange them. The fossils 
have been arranged in like manner: this set is as perfect as the collection (after the London 
set had been sent away) admitted of my making it ; but, in addition to this set, two other sets 
have been put up in boxes, and may be disposed of. The set reserved for the Museum con- 
taining 1244 specimens. 

The minerals have also been arranged ; and, in addition to the set selected for the Museum 
there are six other sets, with numbers on each specimen, referring to the catalogue : these are 
put up in boxes, and may be disposed of. The set in this Museum containing 618 specimens. 

The Geological specimens, with references on them to the six-inch sheets, are arranged in 
drawers corresponding to the sheets; the part of the collection, referring to the district reported 
on only, contains 8200. Besides the specimens of fossils already emimerated, there are still a 
great number unnamed, but which I have had put up in boxes with numbers on them : theta 
are seventy boxes of these, and I have had a memorandum made of the contents of each, 

H. Jakes, Capt. Royal Engineers, 



ABSTRACT of the Catalogue of the Museum at the Ordnance Survey Office. 
GEOLOGY. 
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In addition to which there are 200 surplus minerals, making a total of 1900. 
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There axe also 70 boxes of Fossils, principally duplicates, 16 boxes of Soils, and 22 cubes of Building 
Stones, with other economic specimens, and 13,580 geological specimens from non-fossilliferous dis- 
tricts, arranged m the cabinet, and marked on maps. 



Zoology. 
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■Botany. -Appbndix. 





ORDERS. 


Number of 
Volume!) Ilf 
each Order. 


Du|)ncate 


Total. 
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Summary of the Entire Collection. 
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H. James, Capt. R. E. 



No. 6. — Letter from Sir H. de la Bechb. 

My Lord and Gentlemen, London, 12ih August, 1843. jjo 0 

In reply to your letter of the 25lh July, which, from an accident, has only this . Letter Iroiii 
day reached me, I have the honour to state that, supposing an annual grant of J500I. be 
allowed, I do not consider that a proper geological survey of Ireland could be completed 
under ten years, and, therefore, under a cost of 15,000/. 

If a sufficient number of properly qualified assistant geologists were now ready to he em- 
ployed on the geological survey of Ireland it might probably be executed in a shorter time, 
and at less cost; but as sucb assistant geologists would require to be prepared, a certain time, 
and consequent cost would be required for the purpose. 

T have, &c. 

(Signed) H. F. DE la Beche. 

The Commissioners of the Ordnance Memoir of Irelandj 
&c. &c. &c. 



No. 7. — Questions submitted to Robert Ball, Esq., &c., by the Commissioners, with the 
Replies. 

Having been instructed by Sir Robert Peel to collect information respecting the. pro- 
priety of publishing the information collected by the officers employed in the Oi'dnance Survey 
of Ireland, we request your answers to the following Queries : — 

1. Has the Fauna of Ireland been so thoroughly investigated as to render further in- 
vestigation unnecessary? 

2. Is it known to differ from those of England and Scotland? 

3. Do you consider it probable that it will be examined with the necessary extent 
and accuracy by the voluntary eflbrts of individuals, or institutions formed for that pur- 
pose ? 

4. Is it not necessary, for a proper cultivation of this branch of Natural History, that 
a collection of its specimens, as complete as possible, should be formed and made acces- 
sible to the people of Ireland ? 

6. Are you acquainted with what has been done in this department by the officers of 
the Survey, as published in the first part of the Memoir on Londonderry, or exhibited in 
the collection at the Ordnance Sun'ey Office in Dublin ? 

6. Do you conceive the plan under which those collections were formed to possess pecu- 
liar advantages ? 

You will please to answer the same Questions in reference to the Flora. 

You are requested to return your answers to these Queries, at your earliest possible conveni- 
ence, addressed to — 

Viscount Adare, 

Captain Boldero, and 
John Young, Esq., 

Ordnance Memoir Commission, 

Downing-street, London. 



No. 7 . 
Que>tion« 
submitted by the 
Commissioners, 
with the Replies. 
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No. 7. 
Questions 
submitted bjr the 
Commissioners, 
with the Replies. 



The foregoing Queries were submitted to the following gentlemen in Irelandj 15th July 
1843 

Robert Ball, Esq., 3, Granby-row, Dublin. 

Dr. Coulter. 41, Trinity College, Dublin. 

J. T. Mackay, Esq., College Botanic Garden, Dublin. 

Robert Paterson, Esq., Vice-President of Natural History Society, Belfast. 

Wm. Thomson, Esq., President of Natural History Society, Belfast. 



My Lord and Gentlemen, 3, Granby-row, Dublin, 18th July, 1843. 

I HAD the honour yesterday to receive your Queries, as stated below, and I submit the 
following answers, in compliance with your desire : — 



Queries. 


Answers. as regard Fauna. 


Answers as regard Flora. 


1. Has the Fauna of Ireland 
been so thoroughly investigated 
as to render further investigation 
unnecessary ? 


1. I feel certain it has not, as, 
with the very limited opportu- 
nity I have had, I have been 
able constantly to add to iL 


1. Same answer. 


2. Is it known to differ from 
those of England and Scotland ? 


2. It is; some animals hare 
been found in Ireland which 
have not yet been discovered in 
England or .Scotland, while, on 
the contrary, 'Several have- been 
long known in these latter coun- 
tries which have not hitherto 
been found in Ireland. 


2. Same answer. 


S. Do you consider it probable 
that it will be examined with 
the necessary exient and accu- 
racy by the voluntary efforts of 
individuals, or institutions form- 
ed for the purpose ? 


3. 1 do not think it will ; there 
is a want of unity of purpose in 
the efforts of individuals, which 
renders it difficult to turn their 
work to good account. Judging 
from experience I do not think 
it likely that any existing insti- 
tution will examine the Fauna 
with necessary accuracy. ' There 
are,:aiid have been individuals 
inTrelaiid who have singly and 
unaided^doBe more in tireir re-- 
8pective*]epBTtments.of natural' 
. science-llmn has been .effected - 
^by the.combiaed'^working of.all 
the socjeties-w.hiebiexist, or have 
existed. 


:3. A good deal hasibeen done 
by individuals and societies in 
botany, but it is not probable 
that the most valuable part of it, 
t.e.,.the distribution of plants, 
will be properly examined by 
them. 


4. Is it not necessary, for a 
proper cultivation of this branch 
of Natural History that a col- 
lection of its specimens, as com- 
plete as possible, should be 
formed, and made accessible to . 
the people of Irelarid ? 


-4.Tt'is quite essential 


4. It is quite essential. 


5. Are you acquainted with 
what has been done in. this de- 
partment by the officers of the 
Survey, as published in the first 
part of the Memoir on Ijondnn- 
derry, or exhibited in the collec-. 
tion at the Ordnance Survey 
Office, Dublin? 


. 5. .1 am. : 


■ 5 . I am. 


6. Do you conceive the plan 
under which those collections 
were formed, to possess peculiar 
advantages?. 


6. I do not clearly understand 
the Questkm. The advantage 
• the Survey offers to the forming 
of collections cannot be equalled 
by any other existing means. I 
think (from the inexperience of 
.the parties employed at the out- 
set) the collection was not as' 
extensive as it otherwise may 
have been. I think that the in- ' 
vestigation- of the Fauna, -to be 
efficiently done, must he a la- 
bour of love as well as of duty. 


6. The Flora, as far as I know 

it, seemed more perfect than the 
Fauna. 



In addition to the foregoing answers, I respectfully venture to state my belief that a full 
knowledge of the Fauna and Flora (such as can only be obtained by well-directed investiga- 
tion) is of considerable national and practical importance j the Fauna as a valuable — a 
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necessary piece of knowledge for tbe formation of fishery laws, and as bearing on agriculture. No. 7.. 

&c. The Flora as affording, by a knowledge of the distribution of plants, an unerring guide Questions 

to the :farmer and planter as to the plants most proper to be cultivated, so as to ensure the submitted by the 

largest possible- profit, &c. In a scientific view of the matter the importance of the study of 

the. Flora and Fauna has-been so fully acknowledged by other nations,-, that it is not now ^ epiea 

necessary to urge it. Anxious to comply with the desire expressed in your communication 

for an immediate answer, , I have written as I would have spoken had the Queries been 

addressed Verbally, and have been so occupied that I have not had time to reconsider the 

subject. I have, &c. 

(Signed) R. Ball, M.R.S.A; F.B.S.; M.R.D.S; P.S.N.A., 

Secretary to Royal Zoological Society of Ireland ; 

Viscount Adare^ Local Secretary, for Dublin to Botanical Society, Edinburgh; 

Captmn Boldero, and Vice-President-Geological Soeietyj Dublin^ 

John Yonngi Esq., 

Ordnance Memoir Commission, Downing-street, London. 



Mt Lobd and Gentlemen, July 20th, 1843, 40, College, Dublin. 

In reply to the Queries put to me, on the part of the Ordnance Survey -Commission, 
respecting the Fauna and Flora of Ireland, I . beg leave to give the following as my 
opinion : — 

Fauna- 

On the 1st a good deal has been done, but assuredly a-great deal remains for further inves- 
tigation. 

2nd.- Though differing, to some extent, from that of Great. Britain, the greater part of its 
sf^cies are, as should be expected, the same. 

3rdJ I do not think that the- efforts of individuals, or of any institutiens; as existing, can 
he looked to as sufficing for the proper investigation of the subject within .an-y assi^able- time. 
Many talenled and zealous men have been, or are, engaged in it;, but their eflforts are ilot 
combined, their collections not accessible to the public, and generally dispersed- at their 
deaths. 

4th-. It is of’ absolute necessity for the proper cultivation- of the, science that collections; as 
complete, and as accessible as may be, be made and established permanently. 

5A. I am acquainted with what has been done by the- officers of , the Survey in the formation 
of a- collection at the Ordnance Survey Office, and with what has been published in tlie London^ 
derry Memoir. 

6lh. I consider that the plan under which those collections have been formed possesses the 
peculiar advantages of combined efforts, probable permanency, and, when the interests of the 
service permit it, accessibility to students and the public,. 

Flora. 

The same answers apply, save that to the 1st' I would say that I consider the Flora as 
more advanced than- the Fauna; and to the 6th, that it is, nevertheless, move likely than 
the Fauna to be benefited by being carried on in connexion with a geological survey. 

Viscount Adare, I have, &c; 

Captain- Boldero, and (Signed) Thomas Coulter. 

John Young, Esq., 

Ordnance Memoir Commission, Downing-street, London. 



Ckdlege.’Botanic Garden, Dublin, 

MV Loud and GENruEMENj July 21; 1843. 

I bec leave to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, and herewith send you my 
answers to the queries respecting the Flora of Ireland. 

As I have paid little attention to the Fauna, I am incompeteat to answer the queries 
concerning it. , 

Viscount Adare, I am, &c. 

Captain- Boldero, J- T. Mackay. 

John Young, Esq., 

Ordnance Memoir Commission Office, Downing-street, London. 

1. The Flora of Ireland during the last forty . years lias been prel^ fully explore-d by myself 
and others. Since the publication, of the ‘ Flora Hibernica ” in 1 836, several interesting plants 
.have been added. Should a -competent - botanist he again attached to the Ordnance Survey, I 
have reason to believe that more may still be found. 

2. It-isnot known to differ very materially -from those of England and Scotland. Of Pheno-- 
gamic, or flowering plants, about twenty, and of Cryptogamic, or flowerless plants, about 
sixty, have been found. 

3. I consider it probable that a botanist, employed by the Ordnance Survey, or some other 
pubhc institution, would be more likely to make discoveries than individuals who could not 
spare so much time for the purpose. 

4. I think it necessary, for a proper cultivation of this branch of Nalursd History, that a 
collection of its specimens, as complete as possible, should be formed, and made accessible to 
the people of Ireland, more particularly if attention be paid to their geographieal 'and geolo- 
gical localities. 
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5. I am acquainted with wbat has been done in this department by the ofBcees of the Sur- 
vey. I have read the memoir on Londonderry, and have examined the collection. 

6. I conceive the plan under which this collection has been formed to be most judicious, 
although not possessing any peculiar advantages. The specimens are well arranged and accu- 
rately named, according to their respective natural orders, and in a high state of preservation. 



1. It maybe doubted if the naturalist would ever be inclined to admit that either the Fauna 
or the Flora of any country had been “so thoroughly investigated as to render further investi- 
gation unnecessary.” In regard to Irish Natural History, more has been done than many 
writers seem aware of; but much, very tntich, still remains to be accomplished. 

2. Both the Fauna and the Flora of Ireland differ from those of England and Scotland, in 
wanting species which they possess, and also in having species which they have not. This dif- 
ference is not confined to what is inconspicuous, but hi botany extends to some phenogaraic 
plants, and in zoology to some vertebrate animals. When we consider the pographical posi- 
tion and extent of Great Britain and her islands, compared with that of Ireland, this is what 
would naturally be expected. 

3. To this question I find it impossible to give a brief and decided answer. In favour of 
" the voluntary efforts of individuals or institutions ” it may be remarked, that those only who ' 
are permanently resident in any locality can attain a correct knowledge of its Fauna or Flora. 
The phases of Nature are so constantly varying that they must be studied, not for one month 
only, but for eveiy month in the year, and during many successive years. By no other means 
can accuracy be attained. It may further be urged that much has been done of late years, by 
the labours of private individuals and of scientific associations, to investigate the natural history 
of this country. In proof of this, reference might be made to the pages of the best known 
scientific publications during the last five or six years. During that brief interval betwen two 
and three hundred sj>ecies have been added to the Fauna of Ireland, exclusive of insects. 

It may further be stated, that the British Association for the Advancement of Science deemed 
the Fauna of Ireland a subject worthy of an especial Report, and appointed a committee for 
that object. Their Report, drawn up by Mr. Thompson, the presulent of the Natural His- 
tory Society of Belfast, is published in the ‘ Proceedings of the British Association for 1840.’ 
It gives a list of about 420 species of vertetrate animals belonging to Ireland, and exhibits, to 
some extent, their geographical distribution. I have reason to know that similar lists, with 
regard to most of the principal divisions of invertebrate animals, are now in preparation, and 
will next month be laid before the meeting at Cork. These Reports exhibit tlie state of our 
knowledge of the Irish Fauna up to a certain period, and may thus seiwe as a basis for the ad- 
ditions, which further investigations will furnish. 

From the progress which has thus been made during the last five or six years, it might be 
inferred that the Fauna of Ireland would “ he examined with the neces.sary extent and accuracy 
by the voluntary efforts of individuals, or institutions formed for that purpose.” 

On the other hand it must be considered, tliat if the matter were taken up under the direc- 
tion of Government, a large mass of valuable materials might, in a short time, be collected, and 
illustrated works in different departments might be published as in other countries. In this 
way the progress of natural science might be accelerated, districts but little visited might be 
thoroughly explored, and the Fauna and Flora, not of Ireland only, but of each of her coun- 
ties, might become known. 

It may further be urged in favour of the matter being taken up by the Government, that in 
some respects zoology holds a position inferior to that of her sister science of botany, and re- 
quires their fostering hand. In some departments the naturalist finds he has scarcely passed 
the threshhold until he encounters species, not only unrecorded as British, but altogether un- 
described, This is particularly the case in some portions of marine invertebrate zoology, where 
the materials employed have been so scanty, and joined with so little skill, that the edifice requires 
not only to be enlarged, but in a great degree re-constructed. The difficulties are augmented 
by the fact that many of these marine creatures can only be studied, delineated, and described 
in a living state, thus rendering it almost imperative that the naturalist and the draftsman, if 
not one and the same individual, should be inseparable during their researches. The elucida- 
tion of theselittle knowm tribes would require numerous engravings, and involve an expenditure 
which private individuals would be unwilling to incur. Both in the acquisition of the know- 
ledge, and in its publication, the aid of Government would be most desirable. The results 
would not only be interesting in a scientific point of view, but important as tending to the deve- 
lopment of the laws which regulate the diffusion of those multitudinous though minute creatures 
which swarm around the coast, and furnish food to the larger inhabitants of the watera. 

While each mode of investigation seems to possess advantages peculiar to itself, there does 
not appear any reason why they might not be combined together in one judicious and compre- 
hensive plan. Nor, if such inquiries were undertaken under the orders of Government, by men 
well acquainted with what had been already done, and of high scientific reputation in their 
several departments, could tiiere be a doubt that every naturalist in Ireland would give the 
freest access to his collection, and impart the fullest information in his power. 

4. A collection, such as that described in this query, would be of great importance.^ It 
would be in truth a National Museum. Besides its utility to the scientific naturalist, it might 
be of essential service in, diffusing a taste for the intellectual pleasures attendant on natural 
history pursuits. I have long been of opinion that such a museum might, with very great ad- 
vantage, be connected with the Board for National Education, and on this point would beg 
leave respectfully to refer to the remarks at page 23, in the pamphlet which I have now the 
honour to enclose. 
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5 and 6.1 am conversant with the natural history portions of the Ordnance Memoir on Lon- 
donderry, and do not consider that the plan under which the collections were formed posses.'sed 
peculiar advantages. 

In the answers here given are embodied my opinions respecting the different, points embraced 
in that list of queries with which I have been honoured. I am duly sensible that but little 
weight can attach to the views of one holding so humble a rank among the cultivators of natu- 
ral science. I rejoice, however, as a lover of natural history, to see attention directed to the 
subject, and shall be glad if I can in any way be of service in so good a cause. 

^ ^ , Robkrt Pattkrson, 

Belfast, 3, CoIWe-square, North, Vice Pres. Nat. Hist. Soc., Belfast 

July 22, 1843. 



Gentlkmen, Donegal-square, Belfast, July 23, 1843. 

I HAD the honour of receiving a copy of your queries respecting the Fauna and Flora of 
Ireland, to which I beg to offer the following replies : — 

1. Although the Flora and Fauna have been better investigated than is generally believed, 
a very great deal yet remains to be done. 

2. Our Flora and Fauna necessarily differ to some extent from those of Great Britain, 
although there is a general approximation thereto. 

3. Our Flora and Fauna cannot be expected, any more than those of other countries, to 

fiilly investigated by the voluntary efforts of individuals, or of institutions formed for that 

purpose; in this way they can only he very partially investigated. 

4. It is certainly most desirable, for the proper cultivation of our Flora and Fauna., that one 
or more collections of specimens as complete as possible be formed, and made accessible to 
the public. 

5. I am fully acquainted with the natural history publications of the Ordnance Survey, and 
have looked over the collection made during its progress. This collection would form a most 
valuable nucleus for a general one illustrative of the zoology and botany of Ireland. 

6. I do not conceive the plan under which the Ordnance collection was formed to possess 
“ peculiar advantages but I do consider that, by the aid of Government, a collection could 
be made which must necessarily possess such, or, in other words, a completeness that could 
never be obtained by the resources of private individuals or Natural History Societies. 

Having now bnefly replied to the few queries proposed, I should perhaps with propriety 
' conclude, but from my having bestowed more attention on the investigation of the general 
Fauna of Ireland than any other individual, it is hoped that it .may not be considered pre- 
sumptuous to. explain my views more in detail. 

It seems to me that everything essential towaivls the investigation of the Flora and Fauna of 
Ireland covild be done at an expense trivial to Government. Were four or six intelligent per- 
sons employed to collect specimens fzoological and botanical) and forward them to the museum 
at head-Quarters, — say, at present, the one in the Phosnix Park, Dublin, — over which an 
accomplished naturalist (with one or two ordinary assistants as taxidermists) were to preside, 
all that is necessary could be done. The chief officer would have full employment in the- 
study required for the critical direction of the collectors, above all things keeping in view the 
practical advantages to be derived from their labours,* and the arrangiug and naming of the, 
objects collected by them. A naturalist of high character and attainments would have the 
advice and assistance of the leading zoologists and botanists of the United Kingdom in de- 
scribing and preparing for publication the materials so collected, and which with figures of 
the new species only (these would be few in number) could be published without much cost. 

Should any further queries be put to me, I shall be happy to reply to them. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) Wm. Thompson, 

Pres. Nat. Hist, and Phil. Soc. of Belfast. 

To the Ordnance Memoir Commission. 



No. 8. — Copy of Questions submitted to Dr. Kane. 

Having been instructed by Sir Robert Peel to collect information respecting the pro- 
priety of publishing the information collected by the officers employed in the Ordnance Survey 
of Ireland, we request your answers to the following queries : — 

1. Are you of opinion that the publication of the collection made in the course 
of the Ordnance Survey might be useful towards developing the productive resources of 
Ireland ? 

2. Will there be, in your opinion, any practical difficulty in applying the facts so 

collected by a series of topographical memoirs, arranged (for instance) according to 
the divisions of counties, to the local objects of agriculture, mining, manufactures, sanitary 
statistics, and other economic objects ? •' 

_ 3. Is it possible to develope, in the same way, the relations which guide the asso- 
ciation of soil, plants, and animals, so as to place them within the reach of practical men ? 

4. The execution of this plan would require the application of chemical analysis to 



* Very important data, for instance, with regard to our fisheries, could {under proper directions) be 
obtained by the Zoological collectors. 

M 
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soils, mineral waters, organic products, &c. Will the expense of making such exami- 
nation be considerable? . , * 1 n- .• 

5. Will the requisite time be such as materially to retard the publication, supposing 

it to be two or three counties per annum ? 

6 Is it vour opinion that a collection of the tossils, and other ob.iects of natural hU. 
tOTv’ collected in the survey, siiould be made easily accessible to the people of Ireland ? 

7. The same as to a Museum of Economic Geology similar to that recently established 
in London. 

An answer is requested at your earliest convenience, directed to— 

Viscount Adare, 

Captain Boldrro, and 
John Young, E.sq., 

Ordnance Memoir Commission, 

Downing-street, London. 

These queries were sent to Dr. Kane, Royal DnUin Society, Dublin, on the 17th of July,' 
1S43. 

Robert Kane, M. D., Professor of Natural Philosophy to the Royal Duhliu Society to the 
Ordnance Memoir Commissioners. 

My Lord and Gentlemen, "Royal Dublin Society. July 2lst, 1843. 

In reply to the queries transmitted to me on the part of your Commission, I beg to state 

Sst^ The publication of the collection made in the course of die Ordnance Survey may be 
of the very highest utility, in developing the productive resources of Ireland. Further, as the 
means which the survey affords for collecting information surpasses the opportunities of even 
the most active individuals, so its organization in one department affords a power of compari- 
son and verification of results which is of the highest importance, where those results are to be 
made the bases of practical industry. This is well seen; where, in determining the most 
suitable localities for the application of capital and labour in any branch, a variety of circum- 
stances, physical, geological, and statislical, require to be taken into account, in order to prevent 
the losses vvhich imperfect information might occasion, and which are not more destructive to 
the individuals who suffer than to the country, by the unfavourable precedents which are thus 
established. ... , . , . , 

Secondly. Although there may be practical difficulties met with in applying the information 
given by the survey to the local objects of mining, manufactures, agriculture, &c., yet I cannot 
trace in those difficulties more than what every person must expect to meet who starts any 
branch of industry in a new locality — access to markets and to materials not produced on ffie 
spot; intelligent superintendence, and a supply of skilled labour, will present difficulties, 
towards overcoming which nothing can cissist move the capitalist than the conviction that the 
main foundation of his enterprize is real ; that the information of the nature of the locality on 
which he acts is exact ; and this definiteness and authority cannot, as I conceive, be obtained 
in any examination of the country so fully, cheaply, and vapidly as by the corps of qualified 
observers belonging to the Ordnance Survey. 

Thirdly. Although in many instances certain plants have been found connected with pecu- 
liar soils, and certain animals with peculiar circumstances of soil and vegetation, I doubt 
whether science can as yet announce any general principle of this kind by which practical men 
might act. The observations made in the course of the survey on this point may become, 
however, doubly of importance ; for, considered as isolated facts, they may be practically 
employed, and may, when in sufficient number, indicate the general rule from which practical 
guidance may in other circumstances be deduced. 

Fourthly, It would certainly be necessary to determine by chemical examination the nature 
of all the leading and characteristic varieties of soils, minerals, ores, and mineral waters. I 
consider, however, that by organizing a proper plan for the chemical department the number 
of quantitative analyses to be made might be reduced within moderate limits, and the expense 
become very trifling, in comparison with the importance and positive utility of the work. 

Fifthly. It is difficult to judge of the time requisite for such a work ; but if the question 
refers only to the time required for the execution of the chemical business, I am of opinion 
that if the specimen be ready, the work could be carried on at the rate of two counties per 
annum, or three counties in the central district, whose uniform geological character presents a 
less variety of soils and minerals to be analyzed. u i i 

Sixthly. A collection of fossils, and other objects of natural history illustrative of the loca 
circumstances and structure of Ireland, would, in my opinion, be most valuable as a means ot 
education and enjoyment to the people ; and from the number of specimens collected in tbe 
survey, there might be established such museums in -all the chief towns of Ireland, and thus 
accomplished with ease — a result almost impracticable to local associations, unless at a las 
expense. . . 

Seventhly. I attach the very highest importance to the establishment in Dublin of a centra 
museum of economic geology, on the plan of that in London. It is, as I have found 
own person, almost impossible to collect specimens of the various minerals and rocks capable o 
useful application, without a personal survey, the expense of which to an individual is of 
prohibitoi-y. The exhibition of these, in the forms best calculated to show their technica 
value, such as pillars, vases, &c., goes also far beyond any private means. In fact, I may 
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that for several years back I have been most anxious to form an Ii-ish Technical Museum and 
iiave devoted all my spare lime, and as much money as I could afford, to that object’ but 
only with the result of convincing me, that whilst nothing can be more important, indeed 
more necessary, for the development of the industrial resources of Ireland than such a collec- 
tion ; it is only by public means that it can be effected, or indeed in order to make itpublielv 
available, that it ought to be carried into effect. ^ ^ 

The prosecution of the ordnance memoir will leave the materials for such museum ready at 
hand; and certainly if the opportunity be lost, it can only be resumed by the expenditure of 
much more time and money than could be at present necessary. From much attention ffiven 
to this subject I am convinced that by such means, coupled with a well directed system of 
industrial education, a profound change could be rapidly effected in the aspect of this 
country. 

Should any other information I may possess be available to the purposes of your commission 
I shall feel most happy in communicating it; ' 

, _ , ,, . ~ . . And remain, &c. 

To the Ordnance Memoir Commission. Robert Kane 
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No. 9 — Statement of Opinion relative to County Histories in Ireland, and a proposed 
Statistical Work, on an extensive scale, furnished by Mr. George Smith of Dublin. 



The County Histones of Ireland consist of Smith’s Cork, Kerry, and Waterford- 
Harris’s Ancient and Present State of the County Down; one or two and twenty Statistical 
Surveys, published by the Royal Dublin Society during the years ISOO and 1825; and Ros- 
common m 1832. Shaw Mason published three volumes entitled a Statistical or Parochial 
Survey of Ireland in 1814. 

Smith’s Histones had the character of being exceedingly well done, and met with imme- 
diate sale; Cork, which was in two volumes, was reprinted; Waterford and Kerry are 
scarce, and still bring more than the publication price, dt hough not so much as a few years 
ago, as the public are now aware that Smith could not have seen many thino-s he describes 
from the descriptions being so inaccurate. ° ’ 

Harris’s Down still retains its character, and brings a large price, chiefly on account of the 
antiquanan matter it contains. 

Of the other works noted above two or three only were considered creditably executed- 
those sold well, the rest did not. 

The various works on statistics, published both in England and on the continent, within the 
last few years, have so enlightened the public on the subject that even the two or three works 
alluded to above are now considered very defective, consequently do not sell. 

If the Irish Statistical Surveys were well done there would be a very considerable sale for 
them, statistical information being now much sought after. Until within the last twenty 
years the Irish public, as a body, were profoundly ignorant of statistics; but since that time 
much has been done to enlighten them, and they have cert-ainly profited by these opportunities -• 
few subjects now engage more of public attention. ’ 

Utilitarianism may now be considered the motto of the reading public. Classics, poetry 
or drama are rarely asked for; the inquiry now is— » I want a work containing practical 
information on such and such a subject;” information from which money can be made is 
what IS required. 

A work on statistics, to command a large or continuous sale, w'ould require to be particu- 
larW well done: and to produce a complete county history, embracing the natural, artificial, 
and general state, in the fullest acceptation of the terms, would require many statistical tables 
and be a very heavy and expensive work. ’ 

I have no doubt but that in time such a work would repay the outlay, and leave a profit; 
but I would not consider it a prudent speculation to embark a large capital in producing a 
work which in all probability would take some years to repay the outlay. 

,r ^ _ • Geo. Smith. 

2J, College Green, Dublin, 6th July, 1843. 
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No. 10. — STATEMENTS respecting the New Statistical Account of Scotland. 

New Statistical Account of Scotland. 

The publication of this work commenced in 1834, and will be completed within twelve No. lo. 
months from this time. It will extend to 50 numbers. Statements 

It contains an account of each of the civil parishes in Scotland, furnished by the minister of , 

parish, or. in default of him, by some intelligent person acquainted with the locality. 

1 AT * parishes are all drawn up in one uniform plan, under the heads of, 

l.^atural History— 2. Civil History— 3. Population— 4. Industry— 5. Parochial Economy. 

. subjects embraced under each of these heads are indicated in the accompanying heads 
01 inquiry, which at the commencement of the undertaking were sent to all the ministers of 
^ directory for preparing their accounts. 

e woik was originated by the society for the sons and daughters of the clergy, who hap- 
^nea to possess the property of the former statistical account of Scotland, which forty years 
elore Sir John Sinclair had procured from the clergy. 



Account of 
Scotland. 
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Their first Intention was to publish a new edition of that work, with such correction of the 
details as would fit it to represent the state of Scotland at the present hme. 

But it was soon found that this necessarily involved the preparation^ of a new work, and 
accordingly a new work was proposed at the commencement; and s^h it has proved be. 

For tlV first six years the numbers were published quarterly. 1 hey have since appeared 
at intervals of two months. _ i. v • 

Each contributor has an opportunity of revising a proof sheet ot his account before it is 

^ The contributions are furnished by the clergy without payment for their trouble ; but when 
furnished by other individuals, payment is frequently made to them at much the usual rate of 
remuneraiion for such literary labour. The work is published '‘iider the patronage of the 
society for the sons and daughters of the clergy. There are about 700 subscribers, and the 
impression is 1250 copies. Messrs. Blackwood are the publishers, upon _ an agreement with 
the society to this effect, that while they undertake the whole expense and nsk of the publishing, 
they .«hall allow to the Society one-half of the clear profits. 

Besides the expenses of printing, paper, and binding, the only other expense attending the . 
publishing is an allowance by the publishers of 30^. for each number, for the purpose of 
paying for a clerk; for contributors when necessary; for postages and other expenses of 

management. ... i • -n , 

A considerable sum has been embarked in the publication, and is still unreturned ; it is not 
anticipated, however, that eventually the publication will be attended with loss. Neither, from 
the limited’ extent of the impression and the limited demand for statistical works of so great 
magnitude, can there possibly be any considerable profit to the publishers or the Society. 

The Society would not have been induced to attempt the work had not the late Mr. Black- 
wood consented to publish it at his own expense, and to protect them from all loss or risk; the 
funds at their disposal not being applicable to such purposes. It wms Mr. Blackwood’s 
ambition to be instrumental in producing a work that would do honour to the church and 
benefit the country. He thought it possible also that such a work, creditably executed, might 
lead to others of a similar value for other parts of the empire. 

The work was planned, and has been conducted thi’oughout wholly by Mr. Gordon. 

William Blackwood and Sons, publishers, Edinburgh, and 22, Pall Mall, London. 

August 2, 1843. 



No. 11 .— Heads of Inquiry for the New Sta.tisticai. Account of Scotland. 

Directions for Drawing up the Parochial Accounts. 

1. The following Heads of Inquiry are set down with a view to all parishes collectively. _ A 
great proportion of them will be found not to apply to individual cases. The task of drawing 
up a Parochial Account will, therefore, be of much less magnitude than may at first be sup- 
posed from the number and variety of these heads. 

2. It is requested that, in all the parochial accounts. Weights and Measures may be stated 
according to the New Imperial Standard; or, at least, that, wherever the Scotch or local 
standards are used, the circumstance may he particularly mentioned. 

3. The heads printed in italics, under the divisions Population and Industry, need not be 
answered, as the information required can be obtained from the Government census of 1831. 

4. On Nos. 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 12 of the division Population, the Government census of 
1831 will contain no instruction ; but in making up the Returns on these heads, much aid may 
be obtained from the Schoolmasters employed in taking the census. It is recommended to 
consult with them. The census is to take place in the month of May, 1831. 

5. The heads marked thus *, will he found to apply to most parishes ; it is of much conse- 
quence that, wherever they apply, they may be particularly adverted to in the returns. It is 
also of consequence that the statements on these heads be given precisely, in numbers, and as 
accurately as possible ; otherwise the Tables to he appended by way of summary to each 
county cannot be completed. 

6. The six larger divisions, viz. Topography and Natural History, Civil History, Popula- 
tion, Industry, Parochial Economy, and Miscellaneous Observations, to be observed in the 
order here set down in all the parochial accounts uniformly. 

7. A copy of the Statistical Account of the parish, published in Sir John Sinclair’s work, 
is herewith transmitted. It is requested, that whatever parts of it are adopted into the new 
Account, may be inserted according to the plan of arrangement laid down in the Heads of 
Inquiry. 

8. 'Those parts of the old Accounts which are not obsolete, will be found to belong chiefly 
to the branch of Civil History, including Antiquities. It is requested that such parts of the 
old Accounts be abridged or presented in outline ; while any new matter on the same heads 
may be given more fully. 

10. Brevity, and a strict adherence to the several points of statistical inquiry, are respect- 
fully, but earnestly entreated. 

February, 1831. 

The Inquiry for the New Statistical Account may be reduced under the following heads : 
i. Topography and Natural History ; 2. Civil History ; 3. Population; 4. Industry; 
5. Parochial Economy; 6. Miscellaneous Observations. 
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I. TOPOGRAPHY AND NATURAL HISTORY. 

I. Topography. 

1. Ancient and modern name of the parish, and its etymology. 

2. Its extent in length, breadth, and square miles. 

3. Its boundaries and figure. 

4. Mountain ranges, — mountains— hills — low and fiat lands — valleys — their various 

forms and connections — their range — acclivities — elevation above the level of the 
sea, and in regard to each other. 

5. Caves — caverns — fissures. 

6. Coast, extent; and whether the shore sandy, clayey, or calcareous— flat, high, or 

rocky — names of principal hays, sands, headlands, islands, &c. 

II. Natural History. 

1. Meteorology. 

1. Temperature of the atmosphere — daily — monthly — annual — also the pressure of the 

atmosphere, as ascertained by daily, monthly, and annual observations with the 
barometer. 

2. Description and history of Aqueous Meteors, as clouds, rain, &c. — of Luminous 

Meteors, as rainbow, halo, polar lights, &e. 

3. Account of the prevailing winds, and the various prognostics of the weather, 

from phenomena of the atmosphere — and also from animals, plants, and minerals. 

4. The climate to he particularly described — and, as in some degree connected with it, 

the prevalent distempers of the district. 

2. Hydrography. 

1. Firths that hound or intersect the parish — their extent — nature of their water as to 

colour, temperature , luminousness, depth, saltness, currents, and tides. 

2. Springs, whether perennial, intermittent, or spouting — their temperature, magnitude, 

colour, chemical nature, and the rocks from which they flow. 

3. Lakes or Lochs — their extent, depth, temperature, &c. — and scenery. 

4. Rivers — their source, direction, length, breadth, depth, velocity, and temperature — 

where they join the sea or firth. 

5. Cascades. 

3. Geology and Mineralogy. 

1. Direction and dip of the strata and beds — their various inclinations and dips — the 

veins or dikes, and fissures, that cut across the strata, and more or less derange 
and alter them. 

2. The rocks, as granite, porphyry, slate, sandstone, limestone, &c., of which the moun- 

tains, hills, and plains, are composed — their relative positions, extent, thickness — 
their physical and chemical characters. 

3. The genem and species of fossil organic remains (petrifactions) found in strata, whe- 

ther belonging to the animal or vegetable kingdoms, or both. 

4. Ores found in the different species of rock — their mode of occurrence, whether im- 

bedded, disseminated in beds or veins — their kinds, whether iron, copper, lead, 
manganese, &c. 

5. The simple minerals found in rocks; such as rock-crystal, garnet, calc-spar, heavy- 

spar, fluor-spar, &c. 

6. The various alluvial deposites found covering, more or less extensively, the solid 

rocks of granite, limestone, and sandstone, &c. — whether rolled blocks, gravel, 
sand, loam, clay, marl, bog-iron ore, peat — also the various remains of animals 
and plants, and works of ait occasionally found imbedded or buried in them. 

7. The various soils, and whether transported or untransported — the rock or rocks on 

which they rest — their extent, depth, wetness, or dryness — their nature, whether 
gravelly, sandy, clayey, marly, loamy : if they contain boulders, the magnitude, 
nature, and frequency of these' — 'lastly, the plants most frequently and peculiarly 
attached to the soils, and the minuter animals that appear more frequent on and in 
one soil than another. 

8. Mines of every kind — description of these, either from personal examination, or from 

the of&cial reports of the mine-masters. 

4. Zoology. 

1. Any rarer species of animals found in the parish — their habits, manners, and physical 

distribution. 

2. Species of animals which formerly existed in the district, but which have dis- 

appeared. 

N 
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APPENDIX to REPORT of COMMISSIONERS 

3. Whether the parish is remarkahle for breeding any species of cattle, sheep, horses, 

hogs, or goats, of peculiar quality, size, or value. 

4. Fishes in the lakes, rivers, and firths, partictilavly those species which are of im- 

portance in an economical point of view. In the history of the river-fishes, the 
time when they come up tlie rivers, brooks, &c., for spawning, and when they 
return again to the sea, to be particularly noted. 

5. Insects not common to other parts of the country — enumerating such as have been 

lately injurious to vegetation in general, and to fruit-trees in particular — spots 
which they frequent — means employed for their destruction. 

6. Those shell- fish which are of importance, in an economical point of view, to be par- 

ticularly noticed. 

>. Botany. • l l 

1. The rarer* plants that are found m the parish, and also those species used for 

culinary, medicinal, or other purposes. 

2. Forests or plantations— of what kinds — to what sorts of timber the soil appears- 

most congenial— trees of remarkable age, size, or form. 



II. CIVIL HISTORY. 

1. Any ancient or modem accounts of the history of the parish, printed or in manuscript— 
by whom written, and where to be found. 

2. Historical events of importance, and occurrences worthy of note that have taken place- 
within the memory of man. 

3. Any maps, plans, or surveys of the parish. 

4. Any letters, papers, pictures, or other documents of interest in possession of resident indi- 
viduals, and tending to illustrate the biography, history, or antiquities of the parish. 

5. Eminent characters connected with the parish by birth, residence, or burial. 

6. The chief land-owners. 

7. Parochial registers — date of their earliest entry — voluminous and regularly kept, or 
otherwise. 

8. Antiquities — crosses or obelisks erected in the parish, ruins of religious houses, of ancient 
camps, altars, roads, forts, and traditions connected-therewith. Whether any medals, coins, 
arms, or other pieces of antiquity, have been dug- up in the parish — v&ien they were found, 
and in whose custody they are now. Barrows or tumuli — whether opened, and what was dis- 
covered. 

9. Modern buildings — the chief of these — churches, halls, mansion-houses, mills, maniifac 
tories, and the materials generally employed. 



III. POPULATION. 

1. The ancient state of the population of the parish, so far as it can be traced. 

2. Amount of the population at each Census, taken at different periods, under the direc- 
tion of Parliament. 

3. Amount of the population in 1831, stating the number of males and females. 

4. The supposed causes of any increase or decrease of population, whether emigration, 
disease, poverty, or improvements in trade, manufactures, &c. 

* 5. Number of the population residing in towns. 

in villages, 
in the country. 

6. The yearly average of births for the last 7 years. 

of deaths, 
of marriages. 

7. The average number of persons 

under 15 years of age. 
betwixt 1.5 and 30. 
betwixt 30 and -50. 
betwixt 50 and 70. 
upwards of 70. 

8. The number of nobility, and of individuals or families of independent fortune residing 
in the parish. 

* 9. TTie number of proprietors of land of the yearly value of 50/. and upwards. 

* The rarer species only are required for the Statistical Account. But complete lists of all the 
and plants found in the respective parishes will contribute much to the purposes of Natural 

such communications of this kind as our correspondents may please to transmit, will be very thanK j 
received. 
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• 10. Number of unmarried men, bachelors, and widowers, upwards of 50 years of age j and 
of unmarried women upwards of 45. 

11. Number of families. 

■ 12. Average number of children in each family. 

13. Number of inhabited houses. 

J4. Number of houses uninhabited or now building. 

15. Whether the people are remarkable for sti-engtfa, size, complexion, or any other personal 
^jualities. 

16. Number of insane, fatuous, blind, deaf, and dumb. 

17. The language generally spoken— whether it has gained or lost ground within the last 
40 years. 

IS. The prevailing popular customs, games, and amusements of the parish, if they are 
peculiar to that part of the country. 

19. Habits of the people — cleanly or otherwise — any peculiarity in their style and manner 
of dress. Ordinary food of the peasantry at their meals. 

20. Whether the people on the whole enjoy, in a reasonable degree, the comforts and 
advantages of society j and are contented with tlieir situation and circumstances. 

21. General character of the people, intellectual, moral, and religious. 

22. Whether JbocAmg in game, or the salmon-fisheries, prevails. Whether Smuggling 
prevails to any extent, or whether increasing or decreasing. Whether, and to what extent, 
Pawn-broJdng is carried on. 
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IV. INDUSTRY, 

1. Number of males employed in agriculture — as farmers, cotters, and farm-servants. 

2. Number of males employed in manufactures, or in manufacturing machinery, distin- 
guishing the numbers of masters and ofworlcmen. 

3. Number of males employed in retail trade, or in handicraft, as masters or workmen. 

4. Number of wholesale merchants, capitalists, banhers, professional persons, and other 
educated men. 

5. Number of labo^lrers employed hy‘the classes indicated in Nos. 2, 3, and 4 of this head, 
specifying particularly the numbers employed in mines and in fisheries. 

6. Number of other males not included in any of ike above descriptions — including retired 
tradesmen, superannuated labourers, and males diseased in body or in mind. 

7- Ntmber of servants, distinguishing males upwards Of 20 years old, males under 20 
years old, and females. 

8. Agriculture. 

* 1 . The number of acres, standard imperial measure, in the parish, which are either 

cultivated or occasionally in tillage. 

* 2. The number of acres which have never been cultivated, and which remain constantly 

waste or in pasture. 

* 3. The number of acres that might, with a profitable application of capital, be added 

to the cultivated land of the parish, whether that land were afterwards to be kept 
in occasional tillage, or in permanent pasture. 

* 4. Number of acres in a state of undivided common. 

5. Number of acres under wood, whether natural or planted. 

6. The general kind of trees, planted or indigenous, and whether the management is 

good or bad with regard to yearly thinnijig, periodical felling, pruning, and the like. 

7. The average vent of arable land per acre in the parish. 

8. The average rent of grazing, at the rate of per ox or cow grazed, and at the 

rate of per ewe or full-grown sheep pastured for the -year. 

9. The rate of labour, winter and summer, for different kinds of farm labourers and 

country artisans. 

10. The price of different articles of raw produce, or country manufacture, required for 

the different purposes of rural and domestic economy ; the rate of mason, car- 
penter, and other mechanical work, in so far as such a list can be made out. 

11. The common breeds of sheep and cattle, and what attention has been paid to their 

improvement. The general chacacter of the husbandry pursued ; the specialties 
which appear to distinguish it, and the improvements of which it is susceptible. 

12. In pardcular, the state .of husbandry and improvement with respect to reclaiming 

waste land, draining, irrigation, embankin'^, &c. 

13. The general duration of leases, and whether, and in what respects, these are favoiir- 

able or unfavourable to the occupier. ' ' 

N 2 
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]4. The state of farm buildings and enclosures in the parish. 

15. The principal improvements which have recently been made in the parish, either 

generally or by particular individuals. 

16. The obstacles to improvement arising from the want of capital, the want ofencou- 

racrement by proprietors, erroneous management of landed property, defective 
covenants of leases, insufficient accommodation in biuldmg and enclosing, &c. 

9. Quarries and Mines. 

1. The various kinds of these. 

2. Mode in which they are worked~and anything peculiar to the parish in the manner 

of extracting and purifying ores. 

10. Fisheries. 

1. The various kinds of these carried on in the parish. 

2. The rents of the several fishings. 

3. The modes peculiar to the parish of keeping up the fisheries. 

*11. The average gross amount of raw produce raised in the parish, as nearly as can be 

ascertained, under the following heads: 

Produce of grain of all kinds, whether cultivated for food ol man, or the 
domestic animals . • • ’ , . ‘j ■ v ^ 

Of potatoes, turnips, cabbages, beet, and other plants, cultivated m the 
fields for food ... 

Of hay, whether meadow or cultivated . • • 

Of crops cultivated for the arts, as flax ■ • • 

Of land in pasture, rating it at per cow or full-grown ox, grazed or 
that may be grazed for the season ; at per ewe or full-grown 
sheep, pastured or that may be pastured for the year 
or gardens and orchards . . • • • 

Of the annual thinning and periodical felling of woods, plantations, and 
copse 

Of fisheries, whether sea, river, or lake . . • 

Of mines, whether coals, quarries, or metals . « 

Of miscellaneous produce, not enumerated under any of the foregoing 
heads 

Total yearly value of ratfr produce raised ., . £ 

12. Manufactures. 

1. 'The several branches of manufacture in the parish (including kelp, &c.), with the 
number of hands employed in each. 

2. Any peculiarity in the mode of conducting them. 

3. The number of days per week, and hours per day, that men, women, or children 

usually work in these manufactures. 

4. Whether they afford a fair remuneration and support to those engaged in them. 

5. Their effects on health, morals, &c. 

13. Navigation. 

1. Ships or vessels, of all burthens, belonging to the several ports in the parish. 

2. Foreign vessels usually, trading to these ports. 

3. Navigable rivers in the parish. 

*14. Any public or private associations in the parish, for the encouragement or improvement 
of any branch of industry, and whether their influence has been considerable. 



V. PAROCHIAL ECONOMY. 

1. Market-town, or other towns in the parish. 

2. Their population, trade, police, &c. 

3- If no market-town in the parish, the'name and distance of the nearest to be stated. 

4. Villages in the parish. 

5. Means of communication enjoyed by the parish. 

1. Post-offices. 

2. Length of the turnpike-roads in the parish. 

3. Public carriages travel on the turnpike-roads. 

4. Bridges and fences in the parish — and their condition. 

5. Canals or railroads — ^when, and for what purposes they were made. 

6. Harbours — ^their state and advantages. 
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6. Ecclesiastical state. 

1. Situation of the parish church — convenient or otherwise for the greater part of the 

population — its distance from the extremities of the parish. 

2. When built — and its present state of repair. 

3. Any interesting or^mportant benefactions on record. 

4. For what number of persons the church affords accommodation. 

5. Any free sittings : if so, the number they will accommodate. 

6. When the manse was built and repaired. 

* 7. The extent and value of the glebe. 

* 8. The amount of the stipend. 

* 9. Any chapels of ease attached to the Established Church — and where situated. 

10. How the ministers of such chapels are paid — and the amount of their stipends. 

• 11. Any government churches — and where placed. 

* 12. Any missionaries — and by whom they are supported. 

♦ 13. Catechist — and by whom employed. 

* 14. Any dissenting or seceding chapels in the parish — how many, and of what religious 

persuasion. 

15. How their ministers are paid, and the amount of their stipends. 

* 16. Any Episcopalian chapels. 

• 17. Catholic chapels — and where the bishop resides. 

• 18. The number of families, also the number of persons of all ages, attending the Esta- 

blished Church. 

* Number attending the chapels of Dissenters, and Seceders. 

* of Episcopalians. 

* of Catholics. 

19. Whether Divine Service at the Established Church, and also at the several chapels, 

is generally well attended. 

20. The average number of communicants at the Established Church. 

• 21. Any societies'for religious purposes established in the parish. 

22. Probable average amount of their contributions yearly for religious and charitable 

purposes. 

23. Probable average amount of church collections yearly for religious and charitable 

objects. 

7. Education. 

* 1. Total number of schools in the parish. 

* of Parochial schools. 

* of Endowed schools. 

* of Unendowed schools. 

* of Schools supported by societies. 

* by individual subscription. 

2. Branches of instruction generally taught in each. 

3. Salaries of the schoolmasters — and amount of school-fees. 

4. Whether the parochial teachers have the legal accomodations. 

5. The general expense of education per month or year, according to the respective 

age or attainments of the children. 

* 6. Number of the young betwixt six and fifteen years of age who cannot read or 

write. 

* 7. Number of persons upwards of 6fteen years of age who cannot read or write, 

8. Whether the people in general are alive to the benefits of education. 

9. Whether there be any parts in the parish so distant from the school as to prevent 

attendance — and if there be, the distance and the population of such parts of the 
parish. 

* 10. Number of additional schools that are required. 

11. Whether there is any visible change in the conduct, morals, &c., of the people since 
the facilities of education were increased. 

8. Literature. 

* 1. Whether there are any parochial or other circulating libraries in the parish. 

* 2. Any schools of arts, or mechanics’ institutions — any scientific, literary, or anti- 

quarian societies. 

3. Any public reading-rooms. 

* 4. Any newspapers or other periodical works printed and published in the parish. 
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* 4. 




*.5. 



Alms-houses — when and by whom they were erected; how endowed, and for 
whom. 

Poor-houses — when and by whom erected — how supported — ^what number of in- 
mates — their management and expenditure— articles of sale or consumption manu- 
factored therein. 

Hospitals, Disjyensaries, and Lunatic Asylums — when established, by whom and 
how supported — whether the funds are adequate to the expenditure; if not, how 
deficiencies are made up. The average number of patients. 

Friendly Societies — How many, and of what description — how long in existence— 
whether they produce any obvious advantages, by promoting industry, and excit- 
ing a desire of independence. 

Saving Banks— If none in the parish, the nearest, and when established. The 
sums invested yearly, compaiing them with the sums withdrawn; By what 
classes or descriptions of people me investments are generally made. 



10. Poor and Parochial Funds. 

* 1. The average number of persons receiving parochial aid, with the average sum allotted 

to each per week or year. 

* 2. The annual amount of contributions for their relief, distinguishing the proportions 

arising from church collections, alms, legacies, or other funds destined for the 
purpose. 

S. Whether any other regular mode of procuring funds for the poor besides that of 
church collections, and how it succeeds. 

4. Whether there is any disposition among the poor to refrain from seeking parochial 
relief; and whether they consider it as degrading. 



11. Prisons. 

*. 1. The number of prisoners in any jail in the parish during the last year, and for 
what crimes or offences confined. 

1 . Whether the prisons ar6 well secured. 

3. Whether proper means are observed for preserving the health of prisoners, in diet, 

lodging, &c. 

4. The particular government and superintendence of the jail. 

12. Fairs. — Whether any held in the parish, — when and for what purposes. 

13. Inns, alehouses, &c. — Number of these in the parish, and their effects on the morals of 
the people. 

14. Fuel, — of what description, — where procured, and at what expense. 



VI. MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS. 

1. The more striking variations betwixt the present state of the parish and that which 
existed at the time of the last Statistical Account — to be briefly noticed. 

2. The improvements pf which the parish is susceptible by a better system of husbandry, 
and by increased facilities of internal communications ; and, in general, what seems calculated 
to promote the progress of industry, and the happiness and comfort of the labouring classes. 
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12. — Copy of the Table of ContentsIo the Instructions for the Ordnance Survey 
Memoir of Ireland, showiog the subjects embraced in the Inquiry, and the Order of their 
Arrangements, by Captain Larcom, Royal Engineers. 



INTRODUCTION. 

SECTION 1. 

GEOGRAPHY, or NATURAL STATE. 

Intended to describe, in detail, those features of the Parish which the map exhibits, and its 
natural productions generally. 

I. Name. — 2. Locality. 

3. Natural State. 

Divided into Natural Features and Natural History. 

The Natural Features are — Hills, Lakes, Rivers, Bogs, Woods, Coast, &c. 

The Natural History — Botany, Zoology, Geology, &c.' 

SECTION 2. 

TOPOGRAPHY, or ARTIFICIAL STATE.! 

Being a description of the objects of Art within the Parish, divided into 
Modern and Ancient. 

The Modern are — Towns, Public Biiidings, Gentlemen's Seats, Bleach-greens, Manufactories, 
Mills, Communications, &c. 

The Ancient comprises — The History of the Parish as shown by, the objects of Antiquity, 
and ancient buildings which remain. 

This section also contains 
General Appearance and Scenery. ' 

SECTION 3 . 

The people, or PRESENT STATE. 

Divided into— 1. Social Economy ; 2. Productive Economy. 

The latter will be generally rtiral in the country, and commercial or manufacturing in the 
towns, and be described accordingly. 

To Social Economy belong — Early Improvements, Local Government; Dispensaries, 
Schools, Poor, Religion, Habits of the People, 8cc, 

To Productive Economy — Occupations, Manufactures, Agriculture, &c. 

This section closes with General Remarks, being a summary of -the Present, and sugges- 
tions for the improvement of the Future. • 

SECTION 4. 

Divisions. — Townlands. 



APPENDIX. 

To he referred to as occasion may require in compiling the several sections, containing 

Tables of Schools, Dispensaries, Occupations, Detailed Inquiries for Cities and Towns, 
Seaports, Manufactories, Fisheries, Antiquities, &c, 



Appendix. 
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Copy of Table of 
Contents to 
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the Ordnance 
Survey Memoir of 
Ireland, 

by Capt. Larcom. 
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No. 13. — Statement of tlie Sums expended, and to be e.xpended, on the Valuation of Ireland. 



COUNTIES. 


Acres. 


Expeiulu'l on 
Valuation. 


Custat£lO| 
per 1,000 


Requires 


Rematki. 















Counties completed. 



Londonderry 
Antrim 
Down . 
Armagh . 
Louth 
Monaghan 
Tyrone . 
Carrickrergus 
Drogheda . 







£. ». 


rf. 


£. i. d. 


£. t. d. 




508,261 


8,201 15 


n 








108,389 


11,682 8 


4i 








608,415 


11,501 13 


ih 








310,134 


4,886 15 


8 








202,336 


2,637 0 


5 








313,682 


3,808 9 


8 








114,500 


10,302 0 


9i 








16,100 


221 15 


•0 








5,675 


386 17 


4 







Mayo . 
Carlow 
"Wicklow . 



Counties completed, except that the Final Committees arc not yet held. 



Donegal . 




1,170,335 


8,114 4 






Cavan. . . 




455,218 


4,193 12 3 






Ferman^h . 




409,183 


6,811 0 1 
3,851 19 1 






Sligo . 




449,012 






Leitrim . 




368,614 


3,235 13-lOi 






Longford . 




255,734 


2,486 6 1 






Roscommon . 




574,584 


5,243 3 9 






"\Veatmeath 




431,041 


3,801 6 5 






Meath. 




515,413 


5,165 6 9 






Kildare 




417,418 


4,397 19 U 







Counties in which the Field-work is done, and will he completed the ensuing Spring. 



1,310,641 


6,120 


16 


8| .. 


50 


220,837 


2,232 


11 




50 


499,088 


3,441 


6 


6 


150 



Counties in which the Valuators are now working. 



Galway , 
King's County 
Queen’s County 
Kilkenny . 
Wexford . . 

Clare . 

"Waterford. . 



1,416,123 


2,197 


4 




11 


Oil 


8,214 


492,251 


2,125 


9 


4 


4 


922 


2,197 


424,457 


1,168 


3 


9i 


4 


244 


2,476 


506,615 


214 


1 


9i 


5 


066 


4,852 


512,919 


1,085 


17 


6 


5 


129 


4,644 


160,014 


84 


15 


6 


7 


600 


7,516 


455,638 


9 


5 


10 


4 


556 


4,547 



f i off on account of 
I mountains. 



Counties not yet begun. 



Tipperary. .... 
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Agriculture.— The state and impToveroent of Agriculture is one of the useful purposes embraced in 

the Tesearches of the Geological Survey of England, De fa BecAe, 101, 104, 106 Reference 

made to the mode in •which the subject is treated in the Report on Cornwall and Devon, De la 

Beclie, 107 Tracing the various productive powers of certain' combinations of mineral deposits 

to tlie various soils of the district, De la Beche, 108 Information to some e.\tent is collected 

regarding the economical application of the various soils, Phillips, 147 :A correct knowledge of 

Botany and Agricultural Chemistry are necessary as a basis for its improvement. Professor Liebig's 

works throw an entirely new light on the subject, Colby, 2^2 \ Ho6inson, 29^1 The imperfect 

manner in which botanical collections have been formed, have led to the difScul'y of applying the 

knowledge we possess to the improvement of agriculture, Phillips, I.*!! The relative proportions 

of plants should be first ascertained, and a chemical analysis gone into of the plants to judge of 
the peculiar productive powers of the soil, and thus to arrive at a proper system of croppiiig and 
manuring, Phillips, 152 The productive energies of the country are closely linked with Philo- 

sophical Botany j for instance, the recently discovered fact that silicious matier is required for the 
growth of grasses, shows that if this substance does not exist in the soil, it must be supplied to 
make it produce grass, Hobinson, 212 The subject has been taken up in reference to tlie rela- 
tive proportions of natural products, by some agricultural societies in England, Phillips, 154 

The organization of agricultural societies is not adapted for botanical iiivestigaiions, Phillips, 155 
-——Botanical researches cannot be effected by individual exertion in a manner sufficiently com- 
prehensive to form a basis for agricultural improvement, Cnlby, 242 Individual exertions have 

hitherto been generally unsuccessful, Robinson, 213 — ^ — The most important subject respecting 
the natural distribution of plants cannot be accomplished by individuals, Phillips, J61 Che- 

mical Analysis shown to be necessary to apply the information given under the head “ Excep- 
tional vegetation,” in Sir Henry de la Beche’s work on Devon and Cornwall, to improved systems 

of cultivation, Robinson, 298 The wliole subject should be under the control of a chemist, 

Phillips, 156 An agricultural survey might form a fourth nuinheror volume, IVarbttrton, 513, 

514 Draining and irrigating would be greatly facilitated by contour lines on the map, Colby, 

254; Warbnrtm, 506; 'Larcom,hh’b. 

Aileacu, Castle of. — Its locality long unknown, owing to the name having been changed to Ely. 
Identified with its ancient history in the Templemore Memoir. Erroneously supposed by many to 

have been a temple of the sun, Petrie, 369 The remains of this palace verify the descriptions 

found in the ancient MSS., and by a joint examination passages appear plain which would other- 
wise be obscure or unintelligible, Todd, '629 •, Pah-ie,369, 

Antiquities. — Antiquarian remains are rapidly disappearing, Robinson, 218 ; Pclrie, 355 Of three 

hundred monumental inscriptions which were to be found at Clonmacnoise some years since, 
scarcely twenty now remain, Petrie, 350, 351— — Dun-Aeiiguis. built in the fir»t century, and 

many other stone buildings of great antiquity, are yet standing, Petrie, 352 A general account 

of antiquities necessary fur a memoir, Colby, 252 Scarcely anything done iu the department of 

Irish topography previous to the commencement of the Irish survey, Todd, 325 —The topo- 

graphical and monumental antiquities of Ireland have hitherto received but little attention, Petrie, 

353 Their complete examination is of great importance to the history of Europe and tlie British 

Islands, being very numerous, and unmixed with Roman remains, Petrie, 354, 356- The 

names of antiquities on the map cannot be understood without the aid of a memoir, Pefrie, 373 ; 

Madden, 427 Table showing the progress made in collecting antiquarian information during the 

progress of the survey {paye3') Larcom, 11 The inquiries have extended to the whole of Ireland ; 

but some of the early counties, and Cork and Kerry, are less perfect than other counties, Larcom, 13. 

Much information collected during the progress of the orthographical investigations, Larcom, 

24 The Royal Irish Academy consider that a vast collection of materials have been formed by 

the Survey Department, and may be easily made available, Robinson, I9ti The Survey collection 

of antiquarian and histnrical information is of immense value, and of unequalled excellence, 'lodd, 

324 The system pursued ensured the highest degree of perfection which could be expect^, 

Todd, 326 ; Petrie, 368 The researches of the Survey are infinitely superior tojaiiything which 

individual exertion could accomplish, WarburloJt, 491- - The Survey collection has preset ved the 
knowledge of a great many remains which in a short time will have disappeared entirely from the 
country, Robinson, 218— — Many obscure passages in the ancient and unpublished MSS. have 
been elucidated, and their truth established, by an examination of the antiquarian remains which 
yet remain throughout the country, Todd, 329 1 Petrie. 369— —The antiquarian researches of 

the Survey ought certainly to be published, Warhurion, 515, 517 The collection will be. compara- 

tivelv valueless if not published ; to distant inquirers the knowledge can be of no use, llobiiition, 
220; Todd, 329, 337 It is presumed the British Government, like other governments, is de- 

sirous of promoting archffiological inquiries, and that it considers the difiusion of knowledge of this 
kind one, and that not the least important, of its duties, Wyse, 448 (see France) — -—The puh- 
; ; . licatiqn of such materials does not come within the objects of the Archmological Society, nor are_ 
their funds sufficient for the purpose, Todd, 335 Is one of the objects included in the pursuits ot 

theRoyal Irish Academy, Robinson, 179 Efforts of the Academy in promoting a knowledge of 

Irish antiquities. It is to be feared, that ueither individuals nor associated societies can effect an 

extent of success proportionate to the magnitude of the subject, Robinson, 195 ^There are not 

private individuals in the country who would undertake the work, Robinson, 221 There are 

not private individuals in Ireland qualified to prepare good county histories, Todd, 338— --The 
; limited knowledge which exists of Irish antiquities, and the sources of information exisbng 6nly m 
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MSS., not generally understood nor accessible, renders it unlikely that the work can be accbm- 

plislied by individuals as a private speculation, Petrie, 371 The example of other countries 

show that the government alone can carry forward such researches in a proper manner. The ex- 
tensive measures adopted by the French government have been very successful in awakening in. 
terest in this subject, and preserving the monuments which yet remain, ^yse, -448— ~_The 

antiquarian section of the Memoir should be published in separate volumes, Warburlon, 49 g 

Antiquarian researches cannot be advantageously conuected with geological inquiries, BdUips 146 
— — The study of Irish antiquities' is not unpopular in Ireland. Men of all political opinions 
eagerly engage in the pursuit, Robinson, 311 — [-yThe publication of the ancient Irish documents 

would rather allay than excite political animosities, Todd, 336 A faithful publication of the 

facts which belong to Irish history would remove from the public mind many mischievons 
prejudices which are now extensively entertained, Petrie, 315. — See History,’' Memoir ” 

“ Orthography." 

Archjloi.ogical Society— Originated in the impulse given to the study of Irish literature by the 
Ordnance Survey, and was only enabled to advance its objects, by die employment of the Irish 
scholars trained upon the survey. It is entirely condned to printing unpublished specimens of 
ancient literature, or scitfce books illustrative of Irish history. The publication of the survey 
collection is therefore beyond its province, even if its funds were sufficient, Todd, 234, 335. ^ 

Armagh. — A history of the county, published by James Stuart, Esq. It is a work of considerable 
merit, Petrie, 364. 

Blackwood, Me. John. — Analysis of his Evidence. — Is one of the publishers of the Statistical 

Account of Scotland, 522 The information is collected by the clergymen of the parishes, and 

subsequently compiled byapaid editor. It has not answered, 523 — Hitherto the expenses liave 

exceeded the return. Expects a better sale when the entire work shall be completed, 524 

Thinks it superior to any general county history of England, 525 County histories rarely 

pay, 526 Ui#ess supported bya sufficient subscription list, 527 The profits of the statistical 

account of Scotland, if any, are to be shared with the Society for the Benefit ofthe Sons and Daugh' 

ters of the Clergy, 528 Tliere will be a volume for each county, 529 Extending in all to about 

.50 volumes, making the probable cost for the entire work, including binding, 17/., 530 Does not 

expect that it will do more than cover its expenses, 532 Ii is chiefly confined to local matters, but 

is very complete, 533 Is of opinion that a local and scientific work, of which the information 

was collected, might pay, 535 The expense would certainly be considerably diminished by the 

sale, 536 The price of Templemore should be about two guineas, 538 A lower price would 

be required to get it into general circulation, 5.39 Doubts if there is sufficint information of 

scientilic and statistical subjects diffused through the country clergy to produce a good work, 541. 

Botany. — The subject has a practical hearing upon the productive energies of a country. The lately ascer- 
tained fact connected with the growth of grasses, shows the importance of tlie subject, Robimon, 

212 It is not likely that a due investigation of the subject will be accomplished by private societies, 

Robinson, 213 A memoir would be incomplete without a notice of plants, fVarburion, 510 

The investigation promises sufficient advantages to render it desirable for the government to lend 

its aid in procuring it, Colby, 243 The botanical collection at Mountjoy is very complete, 

210 The botanical and geological inquiries proceeded together in the Irish survey, 

Colby, 230 The progress was stopped before the collection was completed or arranged, (7o%, 

231 All the specimens collected are now arranged, and available at Mountjoy, Cobly, 232 

The examination was confined to the north of Ireland, Colby, 233 Further e.vamination necessary 

to complete the collection of plants, and to ascertain their relative proportions in different places, 

Colby, 234 This was contemplated in the original memoir, Colby, 235 Geology, Butaiiy, 

and Zoology, should he combined under one direction, competent persons being attached to each 

department, Colby, 227, 229 Should be the work of a separate department, Robinaon, 204 

Is closely connected with geology, yet a separate department is lequired for the thorough 

investigation of the subject. Information bearing upon the improvement of agriculture, can only 
be obtained by exploring the country very carefully. The scientific branch of the subject should 
be published in a separate work. Its practical application embraces many other considerations. 
These properly belong to another class of work, such as the relative proportions which the 
prevailing plante bear to others. The chemical composition of those plants, and of the soil. The 
invest-igations should be directed by one acquainted with organic chemistry, aud assisted by botanists, 
Phillips, 151, 156 — 1— The botanical references in Sir H. De la Beche’swork on Devon and 
Cornwall, though of great interest, strikingly exhibit the want of organic analysis, to make the 

knowledge practically useful, Robinson, 298 The hill department of the survey would require 

to be increased to perform these labours, Colby, 240 The work will not be done without the 

intervention of government, Colby, 242 It should be done upon one system, and not left to the- 

exertion of individuals, Phillips, 166 ; Robinson, 214 They cannot collect correct knowledge of 

the natural distribution of plants, Phillips, 161 It is unnecessary to repeat the descriptions of 

plauts found in every country. The peculiar and scarce plants need only be noticed, fP wburton, 

499 The country might be divided into provincial or botanical districts, Warburlon, 510 

Catalogues of the well-known plants would be sufficient. The rarer plants should be figured and 
described, numbering in all between 200 and 300. The application of botany and other scientific 

knowledge to sericulture should form a separate work, fVarburion, 513 The botany of Ireland 

might be contained in a work of a very moderate compass, if devoted exclusively to the subject. 
Plauts peculiar to. a district should be described with the memoir of the locality, Robinson, 211~“ 
See Natural History. 

Boundartes.— G reat advantage in determining the boundaries of properties would result from the 

publication of the orthographical section of the survey, Todd, 328 ^The changes in the iboun- 

daries of baronies, and other districts ought to, and can only, be explained by a memoir te 

accompany the map, Todd, 339 The changes in the names 'and boundaries of territories can 

only be explaind in a memoir, Petrie, 373. 

British Association— Express their thanks to the Lord Lieutenant (Earl Mulgrave) for the copy of 
the Memoir of Templemore, presented to them, declare their highest approbation of the manner m 
which the work has been executed, and their confident hope that it will be carried on in the same 
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spirit without delay, RofetnwTi, 179— —Much dissatisfaction felt by the members at the slight 
attention their Memorial received, Robinson, 308. 

Bbitish Museum- contains large masses of MSS. comparatively useless, the orlgiual compilers not 
having printed the results of their labours, Madden, 421. 



C 4 KAL 8 —Contour lines would be of great use in pointing out the proper lines for canals (184). A 
Memoir necessary to describe the quantity and fall of water to be expected, Robinson, 184-186. 

Carlow. A history of the county published by James Ryan, Esq. It is a work of considerable 

merit, Petrie, 364. 

Qj.j,sus — The enlarged powers given by the Irish Census Act of 1841 renewed, in another form, a 
■ branch of the statistical inquiries which were designed in the instructions for the Survey Memoirs 
under the head Social Statistics, hut which had been suspended by the stoppage of the memoir in 

1840 Larcom, 55S ^The Census of 1841 has furnished ample materials in several departments 

of statistics ^yse, 453 Much of the information required for a memoir should he periodically 

collected and published in these Reports. The Census of 1841 was greatly enlarged. Future 
inquiries should be yet further extended. Statistics collected simultaneously and periodically 

possess a double value, larcom, 65 If the same or a more enlarged principle be in future 

adopted, the statistics of the memoir may be confined to local peculiarities, Larcom, 547 If a 

periodical Census is to supply the statistic information contained in Templemore Memoir, a 
• general Act would be necessary to insure its being collected and extended in future Reports, Colby, 

288 A small staff permanently employed on the Census Returns would make much more use 

of the original papers, and would cheapen and improve the periodical Returns. It would cost 

■ about 600l or 800/. a year, Larcom, 558, 559 This would also assist the memoir, if directed 

by one who took an interest in the subject, Larcom, 560- It would also improve Parliamentary 
Returns, if there were persons ready trained for digesting mforraatiou which the Constabulary in 
Ireland have been found so useful a machine for collecting, Larcom, 562 Ihe want of uni- 

formity between the Irish and English Census Reports of 1841 is an evil which might be avoided 
hereafter by appointing three qualified persons to act as a joint Commission for England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, Larcom, 564. 

Clonmackoise. — The burial-place of the distinguished men in Ireland from the sixth to the twelfth 
century. Of 300 inscriptions copied twenty-five years ago, scarcely 20 could now be traced, 
Petrie, 348-35 1. 



CoLBT, Colonel Thomas.— rina/ym o/ Am etmitfnce.— Appointed Superintendent of the Trigonome- 
trical Survey of Great Britain by the Duke of Wellington, 2 The collection of mformatmn of 

every description directed in the Instructions for the Survey of Ireland, 7 -Geological specimens 

collected in Ireland by his direction, 4 ^Templemore Memoir authorized and paid for by the 

Irish Government, 260 Cost about 1700/., 261 The materials for it were wllected m the 

course of the survey, 262 No inquiries progressing at this moi^nt, 265-- When inquiries 

were in progress, they were not strictly confined to geology, 266 The cost of each section could 

not be SMiarated, 267 The maps should be accompanied by a- memoir. Theorgan^ation of the 

survey favourable for accomplishing the work, 277 ' ■"It yet exists, 278--2S0 ^ The memoir 

should embrace all branches of natural history, and a general account of the statistics and anti- 
quities of the country, 251, 252 ^The geology of Ireland should m future be conducted under 

Sir Henry de la Beche, and upon the same principle as that of England, complete museums being 

formed in England, Ireland, and Scotland, 285 ^The whole subject of natural history should 

■ be connected with geology (227, 251), under the same general direcuon (228), and be conducted 

by tlie same parties, 229 The geological collection already formed is avaihibK but further 

local inquiries are necessary, 291, 292 The botanical survey proceeded with the geological 

survey at its commencement, 230 Numerous specimens collected They are arranged, and 

. are at present at Mountjoy, 232 The collection was confined to the North of Ireland, 23B 

Further examination necessary to ascertain the relative proportions of plpte in ctiflereut places, 

234 Local exertions inadequate to the performance of works of this kind in a useful manner, 

256 No publication of natural history such as is necessary as a basts for agricultural iin- 

provement can be published without the intervention of Government, 242-— The advantage to 
the country makes it desirable the Government should take up the subject, 243 Orthographical 

inquiries and antiquarian researches available, 289 Farther inquiries necessary for a perfect 

work, 290 Statistics should be collected as nearly as possible at the same time all over Ireland, 

286 If the statistics of the memoir were to be taken by the Census, a general Census Act 

would be necessary to insure the work beiug done, 2S8 Is not prepared to give an opinion of 

the principle upon which a memoir should be compiled, 276 The expense cannot be estimated, 

the quantity of work being unknown. 253, 254. 268, 261 Several estimates of time and «- 

pense furnished by Captain Portlock, 2S2, 283 Faulty for the pr^ent purpose, as they in- 
cluded fossil geology, for which a separate arrangement is now made. 284 -Captain Carcom s 

estimate included everything except natural history, 269, 270 Hill survey is now in process, 

• 237, 238 Would now require other classes of assistants to carry forward inquiries on natural his- 
tory, 240 Part of Ireland has been contoured, 244 The Board of Ordnance have ordered 

the work to be discontinued, 245 It is only by this operation that the hills can be usefully 

• represented on the maps, 247 Would be of great value to railroad directors, but would not 

supersede the necessity for a minute survey, 248 Is of essential service ui mining, rainmg, 

. and road-making, 248, 250. 

CoNTouRiMG, — This is the only process by which the features of the hills on the map can be rendered 
essentially useful towards the improvement of the country, Colby, 247. -Parties interested m 
improvements would be thus enabled to choose the fittest lines for roads, and for the direction an 

depth of drains, better than by a merely local survey, Colby, 248, 249 This addition to the survey 

was projected when the improvements of the country rendered necessary a more useful sys em o 
altitudes than that which was originally authorized. It was finally introduced in 1888, when i 
was found the work could be done for 1 Or. a square mile; hut it will generally be "ecessaYto 
‘ make the lines of contouri closer to each other than in that experiment, which will proper ion y 
increase the expense. The contoar lines are' a valuable addition to the six-inch tu^s, a a 
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the best basis for, and may ultimately become, the cheapest mode of delineating the featu ' 
the country on a general map, Larcovi, 554 — ^ — The contour lines on the six-inch maps are of ** ° 

value in mineral districts, De la Beche, 101, 105 Not only regarding geology as a sciF*** 

but in its application to economic uses, De la Beche, 133 The insertion of contour or l^'^f 

lines on electrotype copies of the engraved sheets would add greatly to the value of the ma 
affording precise information respecting altitudes, w-ith accurate pictorial representation Th^ ' 

insertion of these lines should therefore be ordered by the government, Warburton 506--^ ,Tk 

work is simple, and may be executed at a comparatively small cost. Maps with contouTh 

would mateiially enhance the value of the Geological Survey, IFarlmrion, 516 The nuhli ^ 

tion of contoured maps on the six-inch scale would be of immense value to the country Robin.t^^' 

184 The work will also instruct the soldiers in a valuable military duty not generally known*' 

even among officers. The system will also improve the memoir by making the map useful for ma ’ 

economic purposes forwhich it is not now adapted, Larcom, 555. The gradations of altiti / 

of the contour hues are necessarily variable, Colby, 254 Larcom, 555 .Part of Ireland 

has been contoured, Colby, 244 Contouring parties have been employed in the counties of 

Donegal, Louth, and Kilkenny, Larcom, 554 The locality of the coal mines near Llanguinor 

has been contoured by the ordnance survey for the Duchy of Lancaster for mining purposes and 

the grounds of Windsor for drainage, Colby, 249 The contouring is now [June. 18431 stomw^ 

by order of the Board of Ordnance, Colby, 245. 

Cork. — The antiquarian researches of the survey imperfect in this county, owing to the restriction of 
^e work, Larcom, 13, 25 Pelrie, 397 A history of the county compiled by Dr. Smith 

CoCNTT Histories. — See “ Histories of Counties, Enyland; ” a/id ^'Histories of Coiinties,lTelani." 

De la. Beche, Sib Henry. — Analysis of his Evidence. — Director of the Geological Survey of 

England, 97 It forms a branch of the Ordnance Survey, 98 Description of the system 

pursued, 99-108 Nothing statistical included in the inquiries, 109 Confined to geology 

as a science, and the application of that science to the useful purposes of life, 110 Expresses his 

readiness to undertake the direction nf the Geological Survey of Ireland, 111 All the fossils 

should he described and figured by Professor Phillips in England, 112 And published in one 

book, 113 This would lighten the expense of the Irish Survev, 114 And reduce the 

labour, 1 15 -Captain Portlock’s work very creditable to him, 1 16— ^Historical, statistical, and 

antiquarian subjects ought not to be connected with geology, and only natural history as it relates 

to organic remains, 117 Government aid essential to a complete geological work on England: 

individuals or societies unequal to the work, 118, 128, 129 The same for Ireland 132 ^ 

Fossil plates to he engraved and sold separately, 120, 121 Cannot state the full ’extent to 

■which the Irish Survey collection of geological specimens is available, but apprehends a great 

deal of the material would be found useful, 125 Contoured maps very valuable in mining 

operations, 101 , 105 And of great utility both in scientific and economic geology, 133. • 

Down.— A memoir of the county published by Harris, a work highly esteemed. It is meagre hut 
accurate, Petrie, 362. 

Down Survey.— The maps were executed under the direction of Sir William Petty. They contained 
on their margins written descriptions of the localities, and were accompanied by terriers, which 
formed Uie commencement of a statistical survey then undertaken, but whicli was interrupted by 
the death of Sir William Petty, and the political troubles of the times, Larcom. 567 Eight vo- 

lumes of extracts made therefrom for the use of the ordnance survey, co-c.xteusive with that work, 
Larcom, 18, 19. 



Drainage.— Contour lines on maps would greatly facilitate the operation, Robin-son, 184 ^And 

wouldbeof great assistance in planning drains for mines, Do fa 5cc/ie, 101 The grounds of 

« mdsor have beeu contoured for the more effectual drainage of the neighbourhood, Colby, 249. 

Dun-Aenguis a fortress of the Belgian kings in Ireland. One of the most magnificent barbaric 
monuments remaining in Europe, Petrie, 352. 



Economic SEcpoN.—The perusal of the Ordnance Geological Report of Londonderry suggests the 
necessity for separating the economic information from the scientific researches in Geology, i?o6in- 
efi* be better to connect all economic processes in a separate work, ITar* 

«r 0/1, 513, 514— It is very iinportaiit for agricultural purposes that the nature of the plants 
w icb grow naturally upon tlic soil, and the subsoil or rock from which that soil is formed, should 

be described at the same time and in the same place, Colby, 228 The labours of the geological 

survey ot Lngland include the application of this science to the useful purposes of life, cmliraciog 
imnerai substances as applicable to the arts and manufactures, and agriculture as connected with 

geology, De la Beche,100, 102, 103 The imperfect manner in which botanical collectious have 

unerto been lorded, have prevented the application of the knowledge attained to the improvement 
ot apiculture. The purely scientific parts of geology, botanv, and zoology, should be pub- 
ished in separate works, but the practical application of these sciences should be under the direc- 
tion ot a chemist, and this would most properly belong to a work devoted to the improvement of 

the country pnerally, Plulhps, 151, 152,153 It is this department of botany and zoology 

wlnf accomphsli, and which should be undertaken by the govera- 

ment, Ibb, 167— —Individuals do not traverse the entire country so as to procure 

be necessary as a basis for agricultural improvement,. Colby, 
ptl. f contained in the economic chapter in Sir Henry De la Beche’s Geological , 

SfiflilLi Ik treated more in detail, and include botany and zoology for I reland, and should be 
publish^ with atopogiapkc memoir of the modern and ancient history; the orthography of local 
names, description of antiquities and local peculiarities of agriculture and manufactures, with a 

frnm » f "f^l'stical detail for each county. Robinson, 205, 300,305 Advantages would 

ti^P M ^ application of botany and economic geology to agricul- 

f i’ Theoretical discussion ought to be excluded, and only geology and natural 

shoiil/ bp tr ^ tiiid local Statistics as supplementary to a general census, 

should be treated of^obinson, 197, 198 Local and particular matters should hi published in 

a separate volume, fTarburton, i96 The difiusion of correct information on the subjects of 
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historical statistics would dissipate many popular errors, and the publication of contemporaneous 
statistics in a comprehensive manner is necessary to meet the demands of the age in which we 
live. These are some of the considerations which make it desirable that there should be a section 
published in addition to natural history and archseology, Wi/se, 454. ; 

Education. — ^Tlie existing means for the moral and intellectual education of the people form an im- 
portant section ofa statistical report, Wyse, 453 Included in the Ordnance Memoirs, and in the 

Irish Census Report, Larcom, 59, 65. 

Elkctbottpe. — ^The e.xperiments at the Ordnance Survey OlFice have shown that duplicates of the en- 
graved copper sheets may be made fi>r about 30i. each, to receive contours, or any other additions 

or alterations, without confusing or injuring the original plate, Larcom. 554 Duplicate copies of 

the engraved copper sheets of the ordnance survey have been made for 30f. each by this process 

at Mountjoy, Robinson, 184 By means of this discovery, .maps illustrative of many subjects 

maybe produced which could not have been previously contemplated, WarlmrloTi, 506. 

England, Suhvpy op— O riginated in the operations of tlie officers employed to establish a connexion 
between the observatories of Paris and Greenwich. Colonel Colby appointed superintendent by 

the Duke of Wellington, Colby, 1, 2 The geological survey of Great Britain forms a branch of 

this work. Its operathms are under the control of Sir Henry de la Beche, Colby, 3; De la 
Beche, 98 Captain Larcom attached to the British survey in 1825, Larcom, 9. 

Entomology. — Prejudicial effects produced by swarms of insects on trees and farmers’ crops. Labo- 
rious and costly investigations on the subject have been made by individuals. The subject remains 
incomplete, and seems to call for the interposition of Government, Pkillips, 160. 

Evans, IMr. R. H. — Analysis of his Evidence. — Very few of the English County Histories pay 
(460), meeting only with a very limited demand (461), owing to the expense when executed on 

a large scale. Ormod’s History of Cheshire has paid, 462 It was published in numbers by 

subscription. Baker’s History of Northamptonshire, also published in numbers, has failed, 463 

No size of work would ensure repayment, 464 These English works are generally more 

descriptive than scientific, 465 History associated with scientific and useful knowledge would 

secure a profitable retiiru. Thinks the Ordnance MemoirofTempIemore might have been printed 
in octavo, 409 — —Instances the extremely limited sale of the Reports of the Record Commission 

as a proof of the little demand for such works, 410 Estimates the cost of getting up Tem- 

plcmore at 2i^ guineas a volume, 471 Considers it desirable such works should be sold cheap, 

though at a loss, 472, 474 Unless cheap they will not sell at all. Scientific works meet with 

hut few purchasers 475, 477 Both here and on the continent, 485 Scientific and 

topographic information would be very useful in examining the maps (482), and ought to 
accompany them, 484 The plan of the Templemore Memoir is exceedingly good, 485. 

Fossils. — Are collected with other geological information in the British survey, De la Beche, 99 

Sliould all he examined and classified under one person, and all figured in one work, Da la Beche, 

112-115; Phillips, 140; Colby, 284 Collections should be formed in London, Dublin, 

and Edinburgh. This arrangement would considerably reduce the expense of the geological 
survey of Ireland, and if acted upon previously, would have lessened the expense of tlie published 
Report on Londonderry. Plates of fossils each containing one species, should be engraved and 
sold in the manner of the Ordnance Maps. To be confined to the collection made by tlie survey, 
the proper localities of every specimen in it being correctly ascertained, and when completed the 

cabinets should be open to the public, De la Beche, 99, 112, 120 Mr. M'Culloch suggests 

that the drawings might be engraved on copper or steel, from which impressions might be 
transferred to stone, and copies o'ltained at a very cheap rate, De la Beche, 121 This arrange- 
ment for England has received the sanction of the Treasury, De la Beche, 122 Plates of this 

kind would be greatly serviceable to the public, Phillips, 143 A correct knowledge of the 

organic remains of a district essential to understanding its geological structure, Phillips, 136 
The fossils are well described in the Geological Report of Londonderry, Colby, 284. 

Fkance.— -Its government instituted a Comite des Arts et Monuments in 1837. Their duties were to 
make archeeological inquiries and form a Museum of antiques ; 2nd, to describe and arrange the 
collection; and 3rd, to preserve monumental remains and relics from further injury and decay. 
Their exertions have created a spirit of inquiry on these subjects, and have diffused a conservative 

regard for ancient monuments among the people, JVyse, 448 They extend these to ancient 

MSS. and music, Wyse, 452 The publications have been produced on a scale of splendid 

magnificence, Wyse, 449 Scientific works are not extensively purcliased in France, Evans, 485. 

Galway Town — A history of, published by James Hardiman, Esq. It holds a distinguished place 
in this department of literature, Petrie, 364. 

Geological Survey ov Great Britain — Is under the direction of Sir Henry De la Beche, and 

forms a branch of the Ordnance Survey, Colby, 3 ; De la Beche, 97, 98 The districts to be 

examined are named by the Master General of the Ordnance, the sub-districts being formed by 
Sir Henry De la Beche. The geological boundaries are tlien surveyed, and laid down upon the 
maps.^ Sections are then made on a scale of 40 feet to an inch ; tlic miueral structure and the 
organic remains are investigated at the same time. Sections in different directions on a scale of 
SIX inches to a mile are then prepared, and a general view of the geological structure of the 
county is formed. This survey is conducted with a view to scientific research and the application 
of this knowledge to practical purposes, as mining, agriculture, building materials, and commerce. 
The published report on Cornwall and Devon exemplifies the mode by whicli tiiese objects have 
been attained. Nothing statistical is gone into except the mining details, De la Beche, 99-109 
The limits of the subjects are good to a certain extent; it would be better if they were treated 

more in detail and referred to smaller districts, Robinson, 205 The statements of the mere- 

facts that certain products grow well on soils of certain descriptions is not enough ; the chemicaf 
analysis of the plants and on the soil on which they thrive, is necessary to make the subject- 

complete, Robinson, 297 Professor Phillips has charge of investigating and describing the 

oiganic remains, Phillips, 143 Description of the mode pursued respecting fossils. The 

plan of a separate publication adopted by which fossils from all parts of the British Empire may 
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Index be figured -witli advantage, Phillips, 1 43 Each species to be confined to one plate, De la Becke 

__ ■ 120 No bookseller would undertake to publish this work, nor could the Geological Society of 

London. It is only the Government who can perform it, De la Beene, 128, 129. 

Geologica.l Report or Londonderrt, &c. — The publication by Captain Portlock authorized by the 

Board of Ordnance [3rd August, 1840], Colh^, 76 Published in January, 1843. lUndudes' 

the county of Londonderry and parts of Tyrone, Fermanagh, Donegal, and Armagh, Larcom, 84,' 

85 The cost of collecting the materials and editing was ISOOi. The printing, as stated by the 

Stationery Office, cost 1647/. 16 j., Larcosn, 544, 545 Tlie work reflects great credit upon 

Captain Portlock, De la Beche, 116 The economic information is too much scattered through-- 

out the -work, Robinson, 202 The investigation of organic remains in one formation very 

perfect, Colby, 284- — The critical remarks might have been abridged wiih advantage, ff'arbw. 
ton, 501 The illustrations ought to have been executed in a better style, Warburlon, 507, 508, 

Geological Survey of iREi.ANn— Advocated by the Survey Committee in 1 824. The collection of 
specimens by the officers and otlier persons directed in the original instructions for the survey,. 

Colby, 4, 76 ^The progress is confined to a collection of specimens from all parts of the count^, 

Colby, 77 Specimens transmitted to the head quarters of the survey, Co%, 76 Is not now in 

progress. Colby, 74 When in progress was under the direction of Colonel Colby, Colby, 75^ 

There were no officers specially em]>loyed on this work till 1840, Colby, 78 Nature and extent of 

information collected, Larcom, 82 The rapid progress of the Survey in its later years 

diminished the value of the collection by the local officers, Larcom, 92 — —The arrangement of the 
. specimens and the preparation of a geological report committed to Captain Portlock. Work sus- 

pended by order of the Board of Ordnance, Co//>i/, [on the 1st July, 1840, Lorcorn, 543]. The publi- 
cation of that part which was in the most advanced slate subsequently authorized by the Master 

General of the Ordnance, Colby, 76 Expenditure to 31st December, 1842, including the whole' 

cost of the collection of natural history as well as of the materials for the published volume 8421/. 

4r. 9d., Larcom, 88 Perfectly coloured maps, accurate sections, distinct descriptions of organic 

remains, with the economic application of this knowledge, embrace everything that properly belongs 

to geology, and do not admit of e.xtensioii, Phillips, 147 A geological survey would be of infinite 

advantage to Ireland, fFarburlon, 521 Its public utility recommends it to the support of the 

Government, Phillips, 158 It is necessary the Government should undertake the geological 

survey of Ireland, De la Beche, 132 ; Phillips, 157 Robinson, 195 j Colljy, 242, 248 No 

chance of geological researches being completed and published by the exertions of private parties, 

Phillips, 157 1116 diffusion of correct geological information will repay tlie cost by the effect 

it will have on the improvement of the country, fParhurton, 493 A geological survey of the 

United States of America now progressing at the expense of the Goveruraent, Warburton, 503 

Geological survey should not be confined to civil boundaries, but should comprehend geological 

districts, IFarburton, 499 The value of this survey would be greatly enhanced by a map 

exhibiting contour or level lines, IParhurton, 506 The collections already made are avail^le: 

for a future work. The field-work should be gone over again. Would afford considerable 

information for a future work on geology, Colby, 292; De la Beche, 125, 126 The geological 

and other natural history specimens collected by the survey have been classified by Captain James. 
This officer has iieen employed with Sir Henry De la Beche to facilitate the introduction of the 
principle of the English survey into Ireland, should the Government order the Natural History Sur- 
vey to be resumed, Colby, 80 Tlie future survey should be conducted under the same direc- 

tion and in the same manner as the Survey of England. Geological inquiries in Ireland 
could be conducted with facility upon the same basis as that of Great Britain. Collections to be 

formed in London, Dublin, and Edinburgh, Co/fcy, 295 ; De la Beche, 112 It is absolutely 

necessary they be under the same director, Norreye, 172 The organic remains should all be 

figured ill the same work, whereby expense would be saved, Colby, 284; De la Beche, 113, 114; 

PhiUipt, 140-145 Historical, antiquarian, and statistical researches ought not to be associated 

with geology, De la Beche, 117 ; Noinys, 170, 171 ; Robinson, 204 Historical and antiquarian 

inquiries might be associated with geologj', TVarburlon, 489 Local information on these 

subjects might be collected by the geological field parties, De la Beche, 123 Geological field- 

parties are too much occupied to attend to other subjects, Phillips, 146, 147 The whole of 

natural history should be connected with the geology of the country, it being essential that the 

nature of the soil siiould be considered in connexion with its natural products, Colby, 227, 22S 

Botany and zoology should be the work of separate departments, Robinson, 204 No 

branch of science should be connected with geology, Norreys, 173 — —Is closely connected vnth 
botany and zoology, yet to be properly investigated they should be under another direction, Phillips, 
151 Tlie class of subjects embraced in the economic chapter in Sir H. De la Beebe’s geologi- 

cal work on Devon and Cornwall, should form a separate work for Ireland, which should also- 
include the practical application of botanical and zoological science, Robinson, 297 Illustra- 

tions drawn from Sir Henry De la Beche’s work, which show the extent of developraent 
necessary to make a complete work. The botanical and geological information both defective for 
want of a chemical analysis of the soils and their respective products. Information on these 
points would be well received, and should be published with a work describing the localstateof 
each county, Robinson, 298-300. 

IlARDiiMAN, Janies, Esq. — Author of a history of the town of Galway, a distinguished work of giw^ 
merit, Peirie, 364. 

Harris, Mr,.— Author of a Memoir of the County of Down. Is a work of high repute. It is meagre hut 
accurate, Peirie, 362. 

Hill Department — Is at present delineating the features of the ground for the general map, Colby, 
237, 238. The persons now employed on it are not competent to complete the inquiries in natural 
history, Colby, 240. — See Contourng. 

Historv. — Much historical information extracted and brought together from various works to aid in tbe 

necessary investigation of the orthography of the country, Larcom. 24 The materials for an 

historical work are abundant ; but further reference, to public libraries, and additional local examma- 

tiomiecpssary to perfection, Larcom, 22,39 The collections on these subjects madahy the 

survey are very extensive and of great value, the names of places having been all collated, yith 
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ancient hUtorical facta recorded in print and in MSS., Todd, 824,326,341; Petrie, 368 

This information could not be made sufBciently accessible unless published, Todd, 329 The 

publication would materially tend to allay political animosities, Todd, 336— — If fairly stated, 

many mischievous prejudices which now prevail would be removed, Pelrie, 375 A large portion 

of popular error may be traced to a partial knowledge, or total ignorance, of historical information, 

Wyse, 454 If the puhlication of the survey be left to individual energies, such portions only as 

coincide with the views of the writers will he selected, Pelrie, 372— — Men of all parties join 

heartily in archaeological pursuits, Robinson, 311 The publication does not come within the 

objects of the Archaeological Society, were its funds even sufficient, Todd, 335. 

Hjstorv op Counties, England — Are usually confined to local and family histories, with views 

of geoilemen’s seats, Evans, 468 They have never paid for the labour, Madden, 404; 

Nichols, 432 If more condensed, and on a small scale, they would pay, Madden, 406— 

Under no circumstances could they have been made to pay generally, Evans, 464 The 

English public have been much imposed upon by quact writers, Nichols, 445. 

Histort of Counties. Ireland. — A society established for produciuga seriesoflrish county histories, 
about the middle of the 18th century. Dr. Smith’s histories of Cork, Kerry, and Waterford were 
published under ite patronage. M’aterials for the other southern counties were collected, but not 

published. The MSS. are in the library of the Royal Irish Academy, Petrie, 360 They are too 

meagre for memoirs, but they have been consulted and used for the Ordnance Survey. Harris’s 
History of Down also published under the same auspices. County surveys were subsequently 
published by the Dublin Society; they enjoyed but littlercputation. Tighe’s Kilkenny and Weld’s 
Roscommon are exceptions ; so are Stuart’s Armagh and Ryan’s Carbw ; and, above all, Hardi- 
man’s town of Galway, which must always hold a distinguished place in this department of 
literature, Petrie, 362, 363, 364 Mason’s Pariah Memoirs was the last effort to obtain a topo- 
graphical work for Ireland, Petrie, 365 As a whole it is a failure, Petrie, 366 Hardiman’s 

Galway, Walsh’s Dublin, Ryan’s Carlow, Ryland's Waterford, are all very poorly executed, and 

quite inferior to English county histories. Madden, 402 A complete work on the topography 

of Ireland could not be written by the clergy ; they do not know the works which should be 

referred to, nor have they access to them if they md, Petrie, 367 Local compilers, however 

talented, cannot write complete county histories in the present state of knowledge of ancient topo- 
graphicd and historical documents, Pelrie, 371. 

Inquisitions. — Thirty MS. volumes of those unpublished, prepared for the use of the survey, and are 
in a state of easy reference, Larcom, 14, 15, 16. 

Instruction. — See Education. 

Ireland, SuRVEYop. — The House of Commons Committee, who reported on this work, advocated a 
Geological Survey in conjunction with it, Colby, 4 The original instructions for this work con- 

tained directions for the collection of geological specimens, and also information of every descrip- 
tion, Colby, 4, 7 Captain Larcom placed in charge of the Head Quarters Office, at Mountjoy 

[1828], Colby, fi Maps of the first county published in 1833, and the design framed for a 

memoir to be compiled from the information collected, Larcom, 9™— The organization of the 
Survey afforded an opportunity most favourable for collecting information at a very small cost, 

Colby, 277 This organization still remains in part, the sketching of the hills, or the contouring, 

having yet to be performed, Colby, 279, 280 — —The survey is very minute, and every care has 
been taken to make it correct, Larcom, 42 — The triangulation of superior excellence. The 
maps bdng projected on the copper-plates by means of the triangulation, they become in themselves 
original maps. Their value would be mucii increased by contour lines. They were intended for 
the development of industrial, as well as engineering and military purposes. Die aid of a memoir 

required for tliese objects, Rofimion, 182-185 The Maps require tlie aid of a memoir to make 

them intelligible, Madden, 428 The study of Irish literature greatly aided by the suiwey, 

Todd, 331 The Archieological Society arose out of the impulse given to this subject by the 

Survey, Todd, 334. 

Irish Scholars. — Many have been educated by employment on the survey. They possessed ^ery 
superior advantages. There are but very few persons capable of translating and editing Irish MSS. 
Todd. 331, 333. 

James, Captain,' Royal Engineers — Associated with Sir Henry De la Beche, to acquire a knowledge 
of the system of the Geological Survey of Great Britain, with the view of carrying forward the 
Survey of Ireland in the same manner. The Survey Collection of Geological and Natural History 

specimens has been arranged by him, Colby, 80 His joint Report with Captain Portlock onthe 

extent of the information collected, — read, Larcom, 82 It is proposed by Col. Colby that me 

topographical geology of Ireland should be carried on by him under the general direction of Sir 
Henry de la Beche, Larcom, 547. 

Kerry. — The antiquarian researches by the Survey Department imperfect for this county, owing to 
the restriction of the work during Uie survey of it, Larcom, 13 A history of the county com- 

piled by Dr. Smith, Petrie, 360. 

Kilkenny. — A history of the county, compiled by William Tighe, Esq., Petrie, 362. 

Larcom, Captain. — The local assistant to Colonel Colby at Mouu^oy, for carrying on thediRiesof 

the survey of Ireland, 6, Colby ^He had the local direction at the Ordnance Survey Office, 8, 

Colby. j i .n 

Analysis of his Evidence . — States that he joined the English Survey in 1825 ; was transferred to the 
Irish Survey in 1827 ; and attached in 1828 to Colonel Colby, in Dublin, in which posirion all the 
documents connected with the survey came under his notice. The maps of the county of London- 
derry were published in 1833, when the memoirs, of which Teinplemore was the firs^ were 
projected, for the compilation of which he then drew up instructions. Templemore Memoir 
sanctioned by the Irish Government, 9 The. expense was defrayed from the sale of toe maps, 

■ . 10 It amounted to I705i. 0*. 3rf., 11 It wasjiublished in 1839, but aprehmmaxy copy was 
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jfjnEx. before the British Association in 1835, 94 It met with a very rapid gg. 

It was well received by the public. Expressions of approbation addressed to the Goverata^ 

by the British Association and the Londonderry Grand Jury, both of whom prayed f 

its continuance, 514 The heads “Municipality,” “Education,” “Benevolence,” “Com! 

munity,” “Justice,” and the “Social and Productive Economy,'’ come under the term statistic* 

in Templemore, 59 The Productive Economy was collected by Captain Portlock the 

rest by persons employed on the Survey then located in the country, and attached to the' Hill 

Department under Captain Dawson, 60, 61 Parliamentary papers, as well as every known 

source of information, were also used in compiling the published memoir, 62 The historical 

and statistical sections were collected during the progress of the survey, 92 The statistb 

termed ‘‘ Social ” in Templemore may be connected with a census. The memoir was suspended 
by tbe Master-General of the Ordnance (Lord Vivian), and subsequently autborized, but confined 
to the publication of the remainder of the county of Londonderry. This was supported by the 
Irish Government, and estimates were submitted; but os a combined work it was stopped in 
1840. The geological section was almost immediately resumed, winch rendered it probable that 
though separate, the historic and statistic sections would also be ultimately resumed, because aa 
Index Locorum was absolutely necessary to accompany the maps, and the other subjects must 
attach themselves to this, the information being already in great part collected, 558. 

Progress of Natural History. — States from the joint Report of Captains Portlock and James in 

May, 1842, tbe progress then made in the geological inquiries, 82 The published Report 

refers to the county of Londonderry and parts of Tyrone, Fermanagh, Armagh, and Donegal, 

85 The collection of Natural History is chiefly from die northern counties, 87- Tbe coat 

of the geological survey, including the cost of the published volume, the collection of Natural 
History, and all preliminary expenses of office fitments and training assistants, now lost, was 
8421/. As. Qd. This sum includes the whole expenditure under Captain Portlock, except the 
cost of printing. The specimens collected, and information furnished by the local officers of the 

survey cost nothing appreciable beyond the carriage of the parcels to Mountjoy, 88-91 ^The 

publication of the geological branch sanctioned after the general memoir had been suspended, 543 . 
It was published in January, 1843. The cost oFcomjiiling and editing the geological volume was 
about 1800/. (544), and there was an additional cost of 1647/. 16r. for priuting, as stated by the 
Stationery Office, 545. The collection of geological specimens in the later periods of the survey 
diminished by its rapid progress, 92. 

Progress of Siaiistics. — The collection of statistical information was complete for Londonderry, and 
partly so for Antrim, Tyrone, and other counties. Latterly very little statistic matter was collected 

owing to tbe publication being suspended. 58 The statistical information collected in the 

course of the survey is valuable for comparison, but the researches must be brought down to the 

present date, 63 Distinguishes between numerical statistics and otlier statistic knowledge, 

66 Numerical statistics are of necessity constantly varying, 67 The statistics of the maps 

are also slowly changing, 68 They, with those of ancient topography and antiquities, may 

be regarded as in some degree permanent when compared with numericnl statistics, 69, 70. 

Progress in Topography and Jvligmiies. — The witness Imiicls in a table exhibiting the progress 
made in collecting topogrui)hical and statistical information, and a catalogue of the specimens 

in the museum nt Mountjoy, 1 1 Produces examples of the several volumes of topographic 

information referred to in the table, 12 These inquiries extend over the whole country, except 

the early counties, and Cork and Kerry, which arc less perfect than the others, owing to tlie re- 
strictive orders issued in 1840, 13 ^The unpublished Inquisitions have been copied (14), and 

may be easily referred to (15) ; they extend to thirty quarto volumes (10), ami, with the pub- 
lished volumes, complete the entire of the Irish Inquisitions, 17 ^'I’he e.\tracts from the Dowa 

.Survey are in eight volumes, 18 Are of equal extent with that work, i. e., comprising the 

greater part of twenty-nine counties, 19 There are fifty-seven quarto volumes of miscellaneous 

extracts. 20 Tliey refer to tlie boxmdaries and to the names of the townlands; were used in 

-the orthographical inquiries, 21 Describes in detail the other information contained in the 

table.^ Produces examples of tlie letters of the orthographical inquirers (57 volumes), which 
contain the observations made on the ground, bearing upon the objects and places desciibed in 

the extracts, and upon other matters of historical interest, with illustrative drawings, 24 

"There are no notes for Antrim, Tyrone, and Cork. The system was not in operation during the 
progress of the survey in Antrim and Tyrone, and Lord Vivian’s orders caused it to be suspended 

in Cork, 25 There are twenty-eight quarto volumes of MSS. containing the names of the 

liaronies and parishes, and their various spelling, found in the works examined, 26 The nuni'- 

her of name-books of townlands is 3269, containing names and descriptive remarks, 28 

And there are 047 maps and sketches illustrative of ancient territories, 29 These maps of 

ancient territories were constructed by Mr. O’Donovan, 30, 31 Maps of this kind are indis- 
pensable in drawing up topographical memoirs, 32 Describes the contents of columns 10, 11, 

12, 13 ofthe Retuni, 36 ; parish memoirs compiled for 262 parishes. In the remaining parishes ^ 

information collected is arranged, but not prepared for publication, 37, 38 Column Hcontaias 

^ the questions and answers of proprietors and others concerning the correct names of places and 

objects inserted on the maps, m 32 columns, 48, 49 These were compiled by Mr. Petrie and 

Mr. O’Donovan, assisted by ocher clerks, 50 These documents are all arranged, bouud, in- 
dexed, and preserved in the Survey Office, Plicenix Park, 51 Reference to these papers by the 

public is not admitted as a right, but hitherto no respectable applicant has been refused access to 

them, 52, 54, 55 -Numerous applications have been made, 53 The documents could not 

be laid open to all without appointing a person to show them, the expense of which has not been 

provided for, 56 Has no authority to permit extracts for nublication to be made without the 

authority of the Master-General, 57. 

. States that all experience in Ireland is opposed to attempting to publish county histories by the 
aid of voluntary and local contributions. Thinks it would have been as easy to have made the 

maps hy local contributions, 565 Considers the statistical work on Scotland by Sir John 

Sinclair, compiled from local contributions, was very good for its day, but thinks it would not 

now be highly esteemed. A new edition is in progress, 566 States that similar works have 

been frequently attempted in Ireland. The first was by Sir William Petty, as an accompaniment 
to the Down Survey, which forms a singular analogy .between his efforts and the work now pm- 
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posed, and adds the weight of Sir William Petty’s authority to the propriety of the present under- 
taking. Subsequently Dr, Smith, of Cork, published some county histories j the Dublin Society 
also struggled to effect the same object; General Vallancey circulated queries on the subject 
probably in connexion with bis survey, which was then also termed the Ordnance Survey. Many 
other volumes, some of considerable merit, have since appeared, but considers their limited success 

as affording no grounds for hope from such sources, 561 Considers that no money return of 

profit can be expected from the sale of the works beyond the cost of printing : other Government 
works do not pay so much even as that. Reads a statement from Messrs. Hodges and Smith rela- 
tive to Irish statistical works, and their opinion that the demand for statistic information is now so 
great in Ireland that a work of this class, well drawn up, would in time repay the expense ; but the 

sale would be slow, and therefore unfit for a private speculation, 568 Expresses a favourable 

opinion of the Irish Railway Report (569) ; considers that it produced very beneficial effects 
(570); and that the memoir, like every other diffusion of truth, must tend to the same, result, 571, 
The expense of engraving the Ordnance Survey of Ireland is defrayed by the Irish govern- 
ment 572 Does not think a similar work to Templemore need now be contemplated for the 

rest of Ireland. It is felt that the geological inquiries ought not to be confined within the 
limits of territorial boundaries. Concurs in the proposition that the geology of England and Ire- 
land should be under one head. Captain James, R.E., acting in Ireland, and reporting, through 
Sir Henry De la Beche ; that the Irish fossils should be classed by Professor Phillips, • and collec- 
tions formed in London, Dublin, and Edinburgh, and proposes that the duplicates which remain 
should be given to local museums in Ireland. The new and extensive range of inquires embraced 
in the census for Ireland for 1 841, also lighten the labours of a memoir ; and if they be continued 
in future censuses only local peculiarities will require to be noticed in the memoirs. The ortho- 
graphic and antiquarian section, and the economic application of the information in geology and na- 
tural history to practical purposes, is all besides that would remain. To be prepared by the persona 
formerly employed in the historical researches, and by an agricultural chemist attached to the 
department. If natural history be not authorized separately, a botanical and zoological assistant 

sliould be provided for the economic section, 547 Considers that qualified persons could 

not immediately he obtained in sufficient numbers to complete the work within ten years, and, 
owing to the newness of the work and the peculiar habits of men eminent in its different branches, 
the question as to time and expense cannot be definitely answered. The sanction alone of the 
government is not enough to ensure success. Much difficulty may be expected in organizing and 
keeping in an effective condition a body of persons properly qualified, the number of persons from 
whom the selection can be made being very limited ; but thinks the difficulties may be all overcome, 
and that a high degree of perfection may be attained in Ireland at the present time. Would re-employ 
Messrs. Fetrie, O’Donovan, and Curry upon the literary branch, and add to them additional 
assistants as fast as they could be trained. Fewer assistants will be sufficient for the economic 
branch, because the Hill Survey now in progress can render it valuable assistance, aud at the 
same time improve that work itself by keeping practical results continually in view of the persona 

employed on it, 548, 556 Considers that £2500 would complete Londonderry, and, looking at 

an increased rate of progress, is of opinion that £50,000 would complete such a Memoir of Ireland 
as is now contemplated. The first county will be tlie most difficult, expensive, aud tedious: no 

exact estimate can therefore be given, 548 One good volume for each average county would 

be enough, 549 Propose a fixed salary for Mr. Petrie, and the same for the head of the 

economic branch, should its duties be found to occupy his entire time. The other assistants to 
be paid at rates varying with their attainments from time to time, 550 Their rates of pay to 

‘ increase with the rapidity of the work, 551 Thinks it desirable that the memoirs be confi'ued 

to county divisions, in conformity with tlie published maps, 552- The descriptions of things 

previously described need not be repeated; but every county presents some variety, 553 The 

examination of rare works should be further extended. Such are to be found in the libraries of 
Trinity College and the Royal Irish Academy, as well as the Palace at Lambeth, the British 
Museum, the Bodleian, and several other English Libraries. It is unlikely that much remains to 

be done, but further examination is necessary to he certain that nothing be left undone, 23 

The collection is copious, but not perfect, 39 Additional labour in the field, and further refer- 
ence to existing writings necessary to completeness, 40, 41, 42 The cost, though small, of this 

addilionnl field-labour is include in the estimate, 43 The comprehensiveness of the maps 

requires the memoir to be enlarged in a corresponding degree, 44—46. 

Contouring . — The value of correct levels not generally estimated at the commencement of the survey. 
Lines of levels introduced for tlie first time by Colonel Colby, on the Ordnance Maps of Ireland ; 
they consisted of series of altitudes, obtained in the content survey, while reducing the measured 
lines to the horizontal distances : contour surveying proposed by witness at the commencement of 
the hill survey, and was successfully introduced in 1838, costing only IO 5 . a square mile. The 
average cost would be higher, as closer contour lines would in most cases be necessary. These 
lines are a most useful addition to the six-inch maps, and form an admirable basis for delineating 
the features of the ground for the general map. The operation being simple, will cause it to be 
nltiinately cheaper than the sketching hitherto practised. It is also valuable as a means for 
training soldiers to perform an important military service. States the changes made from time to 

time in the hill department, and that the contouring is now stopped altogether, 554 The contour 

lines would be of great assistance in preparing the memoir, exhibiting, as they would, lines of equal 
altitude over the whole country, thus exhibiting the altitude which cultivation has reached, the 
proper fields for irrigation, the direction of drainage, roads, &c. The contoured maps of Kilkenny 
have already been brought into use by peraofts interested in a projected railway. The contour 
lines^ need not be confined to any fixed distances, but may vary as the nature of the country 

requires ; and on the six-inch maps, the altitude of each line may be engraved upon it, 555 The 

six-inch survey is finished, but the general map cannot be completed for several years ; to secure 
the utmost perfection in this map is one of the objects of contouring, 557. 

Cenmis , — Is of opinion that much statistical information could be advantageously included with the 
other labours ofa census. This has been the case with the present census of Ireland, of which the 

witness is a commissioner ; and thinks the inquiries admit of further extension, 65 Periodical 

census inquiries might be made of essential service in the statistical branch of the memoir : notices 
the increased importance attached to statistical knowledge ; had this object in view, when he drew 
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up tli6,in«truction9 for the- Ordnance Mfemotr of Ireland’ih. 183?i and endeavoured to arrange' the 
headsrof inquiry ao as. to combine every such subject^ of importance; By means of the enlarged 

powers of the Irish Census Aotfor 184r,an.opportunityoccurredofmnkmgsimikrinqumes. ff^e 

novelty of the subject prevented the commissioners extending their iuquiries to the full «rtent, k 
the report which precedes the tables-of the census, the subjects are fully explained, la of opinion 

- -that by good census returns,- the expense of tl» memoir-wouldbeconsiderably lightened; andfadda 
that the cost of the census -itself would be reduced,, and the work improved, by keeping- up-a small 
permanent staff, whose attentbn. should be continually, devoted to the subject, and to the careful 

preparation of statistical information for the government, 558, 559 This staff -would facilitate 

the memoir if under the direction of one who took an interest in it, 560 I'he cost would he 

ahoot 600/. or 800/. a year.. This would tend to improve the parliamentary returns; The 
constabulary in, Ireland afford a useful means for collecting information, provided means exist for 
properly digesting it after it is collected, 562 The annual coat of this staff would belongto the 

census-, 563- ^The English census is executed hy a special commission, through the agencyof the 

d^artment of- the Registrar-General, Adverts to the want of uniformity between the English and 
Irish census returns, owing to eaeh being conducted by independent commissions, and suggests the 
.advantages .of appointing one person for each country, and that the three together should form-one 
commission for the United Kingdom, 56'4. 

LiBBiGj Professor. — His -work on agricultural chemistry -has opened new views for- agricultural im- 

provements, Colby, 242 ^Ithas excited much public attention, and requires great detail of the 

subjects of Geology and Botany, Robinson, 297—“ — It is much studied hy country gentlemen in 
Ireland, Robinson, 299. 

UiTHOGUAPHT.^ — This process recommended hy Mr. M'Culloch for printing the plates of fossils, and 
the sections-of sti-ata, sanctioned by the treasury, J>e la Bcche, 121, 122. 

Lonoonderrt. — A memoir of the county, compiled hy Mr. Sampson, and published bytbe- Dublin 
Society. It was subsequently enlarged and published under the patronage of the London com- 
panies. Contains much curious information, Petrie, 363 Its natural history aud scientific 

details were of some value. Its topographical and antiquarian: information was worth very little. 

Petrie, 36.4 The Ordnance Memoir was undertaken in 1833. Its publication -was sancti«ied 

by. the Irish Government ; the expense to be defrayed out of the sale of the maps. The- first 

volume appeared in 1838, Larcom, 9 The Board of Ordnance was not consultedou the subject, 

Colby, 258, 259 The continuance of the publication permitted by the Master-General, on the 

4th March, 1840 ; but the order was rescinded on the 1st July following, The geology, alone 

subsequently sanctioned, Larcom, 543 A resolution of noblemen and gentlemen expressing 

their appro^tion of the work, and their regret that it. has not been continued, was read by Sr 
Denham Norreys, who coincided in these views, provided the geology be kept quite separate from 
all other subjects, Norreys, 168 See “ Templemore,*’ and “ Geological Reportof Londonderry." 

Madden, Sir F. — tl/ia/yfis of his Evidence — • 

Has ^ven great attention to antiquarian, topographical, and historical subjects, 399 Has 

perused 'the Templemore Memoir, 400 Considers it well exeaited, and of great value both in 

historical and. antiquaiian points of -view, 401 ^Has only examined the historical and anti- 
quarian sections, 4 10 Is of opinion that it eminently deserves the patronage of Government 

Considers it superior to any other.topographicalwork, 402 Conceives the Templemore Memoir 

would supply theplace in Ireland filled by the county histories in England in a more condensed form, 

403 Estimates the- fair price of 'Demplemore, if brought- out in England, at 2 or 2i^ guineas, 

‘W9-^—~“No English county history- has repaid its expenses, being too costly, 404, 405 Cou- 

siders they would have paid^if compiled ona smaller scale; 406 ^Templemore might have been 

of less bulk.^ ExpeTiment of similar -works on a smaller scale lately tried in -England, 407 Is 

nofaware with what success, 408 Is acquainted with the work, entitled “ Etat de France,” 418 

— — Has given-but little attention to the Statistical Survey of Scotland, 419^ Considers the 

mode in which it is conducted liable to many objections, 420 Irish county histories but poorly 

executed, 402 Considers a memoir necessary to accompany the map, describing the ancient 

and modern names, and the general history, 426 Instances the terra “ Giant's Grave” on the 

map as quite unintelligible to him without seme descriptive account of the origin of the name, 427 
~ personal knowledge of the materials collected for continuing the Ordnance Memoir, 
412 — —Is of opinion that public encouragement is not suffieieirt to stimulate private enterprise 
tcpublish'the information, however accessible it might be, and that its- value would be materially 

lessened' in' other hands than the collectors, 413 Condemns the -notion that MS. collections. can 

be usefully published by other parties than the original compilers, and instances the masses of 
topogra-phicoi MSS', in the British -M useum now almost useless; the collectors not having printed 

the results-of their labours, 421 The uniformity of the work contemplated, would be' a great 

advantage, 414 Considers the- price ought not to- bcless than one guinea a volume, 415 

Entirely approves of the-arrangement of the subjects in the Templemore Memoir; 417 Histories of 

wunties- or other laige territorial divisions should be kept distinct from each other, 429r 

Recommends the employment of Mr. Petrie, 428 The employment of competent , persona 

necessary, 422-“ Is unable to form an-opinionrof the probable sale-of a memoir in Ireland, 423. 

M CtiLOCH, John Ramsey, Esq. — Recommends that the plates of fossils should, be lithographed by 
transfers from engraved plates of copper or steel, 1211 

Maw.— T hose of the Irish survey possess a- very high degree, of excellence, Robinson, — Contour 

liMB would greatly extend their usefulness. The maps being projected on the copper, the engraved 

sheets have practically become the originals, Robinson, 184 Electrotype copies ofithese.may be 

made for 3a«. each, ready for the reception of contour lines (184), and for many other sciaitific 

purposes, Warburton, 506 Much of the labour-bestowed on the -maps will be unproductive of 

good, unless made available for industrial, purposes, Robinjoni 185: An accompanying memoir 

required fully to exemplify the.8ubject8,,RoJtmo7i;.186 ^The changes in the boundaries ofteri 

ntones can only ^ explaineddn a memair,- and the .various changes in the- names, also require a 
like, illustrafton, Torfc/,,339 ;,Pefn>, 373: Many things of thl:maps will be unintelligible with- 
out. a. memoir, 3fac/rfen, .427j 428 Tie iifformatiaa necessary -for the. practical application of 4he 

maps to levels,. .water-power, &c., shouldihe coliecstedby tbe-persopeemployedoD the survey^ which 
IS one of Its most valuable results, Larcom, 548— the maps themselves will 'be improved by the 
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attention of the suiveyora-being directed to such objects, L'o?«om, &56 The featxires of the hills 

can only be properly tepreaentei by contouring. Colby, 247 Contour lines present the beat and 

cheapest mode for representing the features of the country on the general map, Laram,- 554 

' The contour lineswould make the maps on the ahc-inch scale mudi more useful, Larcom,'bhb\ 
De la Beche, 101, 105, 133; Warburton, 506; 184. 

Mason, Shaw, Esa.— Originated a statistical survey of Ireland, on the plan of the survey of ScoHand, 
by Sir John Sinclair ; as a whole the work has failed, .Pelrie, 365, 365. 

Memoir.— tA topographic memoir is absolutely necessary. Every trigonometrical survey in Europe 

has been accompanied by a memoir, Robinson, 302 The instmctions to tlie surveying officers 

directed information on every subject connected with. the survey to be collected, Colby, 7 

Parish memoirs compiled for 262 parishes. The materials are arranged but not prepared for 

publication, Larcom, 37 .Sufficient are at hand for the compilation of a memoir on any pariah 

in Ireland, but additional examination necessary .for a complete memoir, Larcovi,, 22, 30 For 

reducing. the work for publication, some further inquiries in the country would he.necessary, Colby, 

290 The historical and topographical information possessed by the survey has been collected in 

.the best manner, and has already thrown much light on these subjects, Todd, 336, 331,; Petrie, 

368 369 Greatly exceeds anything that has hitherto been done towards' Irish antiquities, 

Robinson, 218 The geological collection already formed would be of considerable use, but 

would not render unnecessary a further examination of the country, Colby, 291 — -The botanical 

collections at Mountjoy are very complete, Robinson, 21 6 The researches. mad.e in the course of 

the survey are infinitely superior to anything which could be accomplished by private or voluntary 

exertion, Warburion, 491 A memoir would increase the value of the map. The names of 

antiquities shown on the map cannot he understood without it, and the changes in the boundaries 
of territories can only be explained by a memoir, Petrie, 373 — ^ — A memoir is a necessary 
companion to .the map, Todd, 339 The maps, unintelligible in some points without a me- 
moir, Madden, 427, 428 A complete memoir would .be very beneficial to the country, Colby, 

271 Geology was approved by the committee of the House of Commons on the survey in 

1824, Co/by, 4 The collection of materials for future .memoirs would not be, published 

by private enterprise, however accessible, Madden, 413 Means for carrying it forward 

could be readily added to the present organization of the survey, Colby, 280 1 he ^Survey 

Department still remaining in Ireland is capable of affording considerable facilities toward .per- 
fecting a memoir, Larcom, 556 The general good baa not been much advanced by loc^ exer- 
tions in these departments, Colby 25.1, 256 ^A memoir could .not be executed by local contri- 
butions, Larcom, 563, Every effort of the kind has failed in Ireland, Larwm, ^^6— A 

statistical survey of Ireland could not be conducted on the same principle as that of ncotiand, 

Robinson, 225, 226 The principle is. defective, and the clergy of Ireland are not in a position 

for obtaining proper information, Pefrie, 365-367— Memoirs, such as Templemore, eminently 

.deserve the encouragement of Government, Madden, .402- Almost every civilized government 

considers researches of these kinds of great importance, being essential to sound legislation, ana 

beneficial in their effects upon the public mind, Wyse, 459 It is .necessary and desirable the 

goverment should undertake these inquiries, and publish the results. Hitherto scientific soci^s . 
have laboured to very little effect in these departments, Poitnson, 197 ; Warbvrton,5Qb ine 
work should he done well, and the government should look rather ta the beneficial effects 
to the- community than to the money likely to be derived from the sale of the work, Wrarourmn., 

504; Wyse,Ab9 The value of the existing materials would he greatly diminished ^if^ com- 

piled by any other hands than those who collected them, Roftimon, 222-, Madden, 

The information already collected will probably be lust if the persons who collec^ it be not em- 
ployed to publish it, Warburton, 504 There is no effectual mode of preserving the informa- 
tion collected but by publishing it, Warburton, 515 The advantageous results which wiU 

arise from the diffusion of comprehensive and correct information on geology and ^^t-ura i ory 

will more than repay the cost of the undertaking. Warburion, 492, 493 Templmore Memoir is 

a work of great public utility (472) ; yet it would find but few purchasers (475)_ because scmntihc 
works of every description have but a very limited sale, as well in this country as m France, ' 

476, 485 The sale of works of this class is very small, Nichols, 444 Topographic^ works 

in general do not pay. Madden, 423— It is enough for the government if this work, like par- 
liamentary papers, pays the cost of printing, and more should not be aimed nt j t ® improvernen 

of the country is the profit of the govemme.u, Larcom, 568 The effect of the memoir must be 

to produce beneficial effects upon the public mind, Larcom, 571 The progrps o e meraoi 

prohibited by Lord Vivian, but ordered on the 4th of June, 1840, the publication of e coun y 
Londonderry to be completed. On the 1st of July, 1840, ordered that all the operauonsshould 
cease, but subsequently permitted the publication of the geology of ■LonuonaeiTy, ^c., arco • • 

Scientific and historical information would make ituselul in examining the ma;^ no > 

432 Antiquarian and historical inquiries may be united with geology i m 

proper persons, Warburton, A89 The memoir should embrace dl branches of JNatural 

History, and a general account, as far as can be ascertained, of the statistics an 

quities of the country, Colby, 251, 252 Each department should be under a septate 

head, Warburton, 507 Geology and natural history require to include larger "stncis 

than could come conveniently within a single topographical memoir, Robi^n, 

County divisions are the most desirable limits for each volume, Larcom, 552 •— Kepe i ion 

be avoided by referring back to previous descriptions, Larcom, 553 County divisions 

most convenient limits for a topographical memoir, Madden, 429 Future memoirs nee no 

conducted on the same principle as Templemore. Improved arrangeroents for geologies su y y 

have been devised ; and the statistics included in the Census Report of 1841 will, if , 

future years, materially lighten the labours of the memoir and reduce the work to o og p 
derivation, .and such antiquarian and historical notices as are necessary to elucidate t ® j. , 
an economic section in which the scientific details of natural history should be prwtica ^pp » 
and such social statistics as present peculiarities or exceptions. The persons who ^ . 

materials for the orthographic and antiquarian section should be employed to pubhsfi; > 
agricultural chemist with competent assistants for the economic section, Larfom,_ 547, . 

arrangeihent of subjects in the Templemore Memoir under the heads ’ 

and Townlauds is very' good, Madden, 416 — ^The work should be published q ^ ^ 
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volumes, 1. Natural History i 2. Archaology and History ; 3. Statistics. Thelatteris nse 

essential to a memoir as either the first or second divisions, Wyse, 454, 455 fhe work 1" 

be published in separate departments, Warburion, 496 1. Natural History 2 Stat'f' 

3. Topography and Antiquities, Warburton, 497 Some advantage would result from 

division to include the application of botany and of economic geology to agriculture fFarb 

496, 514 The subjects contained in the economic chapter in Sir Henry DelaBeche’s Geol^'**^ 

Report should be treated more in detail, and include botany and zoology for Ireland and sKou^^ 
published with a topographic memoir of the modem and ancient history. The orthoVranhv of t 
names, description of antiquities, and local peculiarities of agriculture and manufacturw with 

certain amount of statistical detail for each county, Bobinso?i, SOO, 305 The perusal of the Ord* 

nance Geological Report on Devon and Cornwall suggested the necessity of separating the econoi^' 

information from the scientific researches in geology, Robinson, 317 A work limited to hist 

orthography, and antiquities might satisfy antiquarians, hut geological and statistical studom’ 

would not be satisfied, Todd, 343 The only advantage to be expected from separating histow 

and antiquities from the other subjects would be a cheaper book, and which would probablvhav 

a larger sale, Todd, 344 ^Theoretical discussion ought to be excluded, and only geolo^ and 

natural history, as they bear upon production and local statistics, as supplementary to a general 

census, should be treated of, Robinson, 197, 198 Botany and zoology should be the work of 

separate departments, Roitnion, 204 To some extent the Ordnance Geological Report on 

Devon and Cornwall exhibits a separation of the scientific from the practical in the geologicid 
department. Should be yet more fully developed and the application made to smaller divisions of 
the country, Robinson, 205— The memoir would be greatly improved by the aid of mans 

exhibiting contour lines, Larcom, 555 A census department, if properly organized would beof 

great use to the memoir, Larcom, 553 The periodical census, to be properly available for 

statistical knowledge, should be established under a general Act, Colby, 288 One volume 

twice the size of Templemore would contain all that is necessary for each county, Larcom, 549 

A tolerably thick quarto volume would be sufficient to contain the entire report on a county 

^bmson, 223 If published, tbeprice ought not to be less than one guinea a volume, 

415 Works of this kind must not be high priced or they will not sell at all, Evans 477 

The sale would probably be enlarged by the security for the character which a government 

undertaking would possess, Nidiols, 445 An estimate of the expense would be framed with 

very great difficulty, the quantity of work to be done not being known, Colby 258, 254 26 8 
Better to wait for the experience of two or three years, Colby, 255 The time required to com- 
plete a memoir would depend upon the number of persons allowed to be employed, Colby, 272 

Neither the tiirie nor the extent of the work has yet been the subject of an estimate, Colby, 273, 

-74 More than ten years would be required to publish the ancient topography and history, Petrie 

® might be published if a sufficient staff were created, Petrie, 389 

-The time and money required to complete the work cannot be definitely stated. A sufficient 

number of qualified persons could not at present be found to complete the work in ten years. Men 
eminent in the respective departments are few and expensive. About 2500/. would complete the 
county of Londonderry, and 50,000/. would probably be sufficient for all Ireland, Larcom, 458. 

Morsau’s Tables. — T hese Tables are a good e.xample of the superior value of tabular information on 
scientific subjects, ff'yse, 454. 



Mortalict.— T he circumstances by which the laws of Mortality are effected or determined in different 
situations, should be investigated in a memoir, Wyse, 453. 

Economic Museum in London contains specimens of minerals and building atones. 

Models of mines and machinery are collected, Colby, 285 The museum now forming has 

reference more especially to the geological view to be taken of organic remains, DelaBeehe, 
^A 1 inuseum m iUnden should be made as complete as possible, and similar museums 
should be formed Ireland and Scotland, to contain geological specimens named upon the same 
principle, and models of the same construction, Colby, 285. 

Mouii^oy contains the geological and natural history specimens collected during the 
progress of the survey by the officers and others employed on that work, Colby, 76 The col- 



Names. — S ee Obthographt. 



ft™ P""* »f •'>' “unlry. bit they are most 

.’omnloiA • a northCTn counties, Larcom, 11 The botanical collection at Mountjoy is very 

zoological IS more limited, Robinson, 216 A combined work embracing geology 

is advantageous, Colby, 227 Theinterest of the agriculturist 

subsoil nr f plants produced by the soil, and the nature of the 

diarLjuf rJr'^ Competent pe/sons must be appointed in each 

successful Tn/Aw ^’p;r exertions of societies or individals have not been 

orvonir rp-moin^’C ij v at present in progress, Colby, 265 The investigation of 

be^SlisW? hr Co%. 284 Natural History should 

be published by itself, fFyse, 454 ; Warburton, 497.— See Geology, Botany, Zoology, Memoir. 

430 ^ of his Evidence . — County histories are usually published by subscrip- 

Sch T ["’■f y their labours ; it is only large subscriptions 

of eettincr them rn V the booksellers, 432 The high prices consequent upon the cost 

to S?®43fi I ’ '"I' V® purchasers, 433 Are mostly comjiled without a view 

volumL^ 43qIZ?r7iS Published in folio (438), and extend tiirough several 

euineas ’a volume ^ ““Id not be produced by a bookseller under two 

Srauthoritv f " W aale in England, if sold under 

^sed uoon 12..--Purchasem of county histories have been much im- 

work wWch k mierbf be government would therefore secure a character for a 

B..b,dler. ye,y often obtain large 

“f.--^"“/»“‘“/*ft^”«e«“.-Ko«d»thereeolulta of a nreeting 
q Downshire s referring to the continuance of a memoir upon the same basis 
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as Templemore. Views of the object ofthis commission, 168, l’J4, 115 Absolutely necessarv 

that the geological Survey of England and Ireland should be under one head, 172 No other 

branch ol science should be connected with Geology, 173. 

Organic Remains. — See Fossils. 

Ortbographt.— Fifty-seven 4to volumes of “extracts ” and copies bearing on this subject have been 

compiled, Larcom, 20 Various classes of documents were examined and numerous extracts 

made, tending to throw light upon the investigation of the names of places in Ireland With 
these documents an Irish scholar was sent to each locality, and guided by these extracts and bv 
local inquiry, he generally discovered the original Irish name, after which that spelling was selected 
ftom amongst the modern names which approached nearest to the original, Larcom, 24- Tcdd 

324 There are 28 volumes of the “ ancient and modem names of baronies and parishes ” in 

the MS. Library in the Phcenix Park, Larcom, 26 The “townland names and descriptions" 

are contained m 3289 small name-books, Larcom, 27, 28 The “ letters and memoranda ” on 

names occupy 32 volumes, Larcom, 48, 50 All the materials collected on this subject, and 

dunng the antiquarian researches belonging to it, are now available for a memoir, Colby, 289 ^"10 

reduce them for publication some further inquiries in the country would be necessarv Colhu 
290 ; Larcom, 40-47. J 

The imperfect knowledge of the names of places possessed by Irish writers led them into many 
errors and brought discredit upon Irish history. A correct fist of proper names is. essential to 
uaravellmg the subject. The survey list is almost complete, Todd, 325, 326 This informa- 
tion should be published to make it accessible, Todd, S29 It would be shameful not to publish 

it, Warburlon, 517 The investigation is peculiarly useful in a philological point of view 

Petrie, 357. * o r > 

Parishes.— Mode of investigating the names, Larcom, 26^ Memoirs compiled for 262 parishes, 

hiTCom,^ 37 In the remaining parishes the materials are arranged bat not prepared for 

publication. Larconi, 38, 

Petty, Sir William.— The Down Survey was executed by him. The maps contained much statistical 

information, Larcom, 567 Collected materials for a statistical account of Ireland to accompany 

his survey, but they were never completed or published. Many of the MSS. are preserved in 
Trinity College, the remainder are dispersed and many lost, Petrie, 359; Larcom, 567. 

Petrie, George, Esq.— His acquirements eminently qualify him to conduct the antiquarian section of 
the memoir, Madden, 428. 

Analysis of his Evidence.~ia a member of the Royal Irish Academy and of the Committee of 

Antiquities, 346, 347 States he has devoted much time and attention to the study of Irish 

history and antiquities. 348 States he was employed on the historical, antiquarian, and 

topographical sections of the Templemore Memoir from the time it commenced, 376, 377— — 

Was assisted by several good Irish scholars, 380 Is of opinion that the mode adopted in the 

Ordnance Survey is the most likely to ensure accuracy. Every written description of places or 
monuments which could be found having been extracted, and the extracts placed in the hands of 
the orthographical inquirers employed in the field; thus ensuring the most complete identifica- 
tion, 368 The Castle of Ailench indentified with ancient descriptions of it by this means. 

The ruins at Tara forcibly substantiate the accuracy of the old accounts, 369 Observed many 

monumental remains of great interest in the western counties unnoticed by Irish writers, 352 

Found many names and inscriptions at Clonmacnoise not noticed in Irish works, 349-- — Copied 
.about three hundred of them, 350 — —Most of the monuments now destroyed or defaced, 351—— 

States that the monuments of early antiquity are rapidly disappearing in Ireland, 355 It is 

therefore important that their examination should not be delayed. 356 The topi^raphical 

d.epartment embraced the ancient history of the townlands and antiquities, 384 The investiga- 

tion of the names of places of great importance in philological inquiries. High value attached by 
Professor Pictet to the chapter on this subject in the Templemore Memoir, 357 The publica- 

tion of the townland section, with history and antiquities of all Ireland, could not be completed 

within 10 years with the same staff originally employed, 385 The slowness and uncertainty 

of the progress arises from the difficulty of procuring assistants qualified for these investigations, 
unless trained for the purpose, and the opportunity for training new assistants possessed during 

the progress of the survey is now lost, 386 Is apprehensive that Ireland is not circumstanced 

so thatindiyiduals could produce complete county histories, 371 A Memoir of Ireland was under- 

taken by Sir William Petty, assisted by others, in 1681 ; much valuable matter was collected but 
ffie work was not completed, the MSS. of which are in part preserved in Trinity College. 359— 
These MSS. have been consulted for the Ordnance Survey. A society formed to publish county 
mstories about the middle of the last century Cork, Kerry, and Waterford published by 
Doctor Smith, who collected materials for the other southern counties, the MSS. of which are 

preserved in the library of the Royal Irish Academy, 360 These consist of extracts from 

works and MS., and statements of facts on various subjects, 361 They have been used as far 

M available for the Ordnance Survey. They contain many inaccuracies. Harriss Down hears a 
high character. Considers it meagre but accurate. Mr. Tighe’s Kilkenny and Mr. Weld’s 

Roscommon are among the beat of the publications of the Dublin Society, 362 Mr. Sampson’s 

Derry contains much curious information. Thinks it may have been valuable on the subjects of 
natural history and scientific objects, but its antiquarian information is of no use. Stuart’s 
Armagh, Ryan’s Carlow, and Hardiman’s Galway are better works, 364— Describes Mr. 
Mason’s efforts to produce a topographical work; plan evidently defective (365); considers it as 
^ * 1 A * ^ Wter failure (366), and is of opinion that no work conducted with similar means 

Could succeed, 367 Considers the investigation of Irish antiquities essential to obtaining a 

satisfactory knowledge of the early history of Europe and of the British isles. The ancient 
usages being preserved among the people, and the monuments being numerous and unmixed with 
Roman remains. The distinguished position of Ireland during the middle ages imparts a high 

interest to her history at that time, 354 Antiquarian topography has' hitherto received but 

iitue attention. Sir James Ware’s ignorance of the Irish language and of the monumental 

remains, caused his work to be imperfect, 353^ Considers, the materials collected. in the'eourse 

of the survey are most valuable for historical investigation,' but feats, if left to individual exertion to 
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work up, they will be nsed more 'to forward peculiar views than to advance, the cause. of :trutli 

372 ^Explains the necessity thatiexists.fora memoir to describe. the objects of antiquity shown 

upon the map, and that the value of the map.will be enhanced by the exhibition of these objects if 
described j and adds, that the changes of names and the alteratioas of extent in .the t«ritotisl 
divisions also require a topographical description, 373. 

.Phillips,, J-, Es.q. — Analysis of his Evidesicf. — Is an ordnance geological surveyor in Great Britain, 

.1.34 ris specially charged with the investigation of organic remains. A correct knowledge of 

fossils essential in geological researches, 135, .137, 143— States that; several interistins 

specimens have been famished from the Irish Survey collection, 138 Considers mere than one 

• publication of fossils unnecessary, and dwells on the great importance of all fossils being described 

and 6gured under- one superintendence, 140 ^Thinks .fossils ought to be published apart-ftoin 

other geological matter, 141 Describes in detail his labours in the geological survey of 

■ England, and the mode he .suggests if the geological survey be extended to Ireland and the 

colonies, . 142,, 143 The system, is perfectly applicable to Ireland, 144, 145 Does not think 

other branches of .scientific inquiries, such as statistics, history, and antiquities could advan- 
tageously he associated with geologj', 146, 147 Botany and zoology more closely connected 

•with geology than the others named, but thinks they should be placed under another direction. 
The . incompleteness of botanical investigations has hitherto prevented the application of science to 
agricultural and practical purposes ; and describes the mode in wliich he thinks the subjects, should 

be treated, 151, 152 Dwells on the importance of botanical investigations to agriculture,, 154 

Thinks the efforts of agricultural societies not likely to succeed in this particular, 155 

Thinks such investigations should be under the direction of a chemist, assisted by botanist?, 156 

Exertions of individuals or societies insufficient for the complete investigation of the geology 

or natural history of the country. Has himself experienced this, and considers the importance of 
thesttbject fttlly justifies the government in undertaking it. Thinks the same remarks apply to 
• , zoology, and‘ gives instances of the practical importance «f entomology. Thinks it necesaary that 
persons should be regularly trained, and devoted to these subjects, and that it is essential all 
.such inquiries should be conducted on a general and uniform system, 157 — 167. 

Population — Its increase or decrease, mortality, and the operating causes are proper subjects for a 
statistical inquiry, IFyje, 453.— See Census, 

PoRTLocK, Captain J. E. — Ordered to aiTange and complete tlie geological collection preparatory to 
publishing a Geological Report. The geological researches having been suspended, he was aub- 
sequently allo-w'ed .by the Master-General of the Ordnance to publish the most advanced portiops, 

Coliy, 76 The investigation of organic remains, in one formation very perfect, Colby, 2 ^ — — 

The work reflects the highest credit on Captain Portlock, De la Beche, 116 Mode a joint 

Report with Captain James on the work done in the geological and natural history departments 

of the survey, Larcom, 82 Furnished several estimates of the time and money required 

to complete a Geological Survey of Ireland. They embraced the investigation and description of 
the organic remains, which it has since been found desirable to separate from the geological and 
natural history survey, Colby, 282—284. 

Public LiBaAAiBs. — See Libraribs. 

PuBLuOATiON.— The information collected by the survey can never be made sufficiently acceaible 

except by 'publication, Toifd, 329; itfodaen, 421 ^The most free access to MSS. could not 

,m4ke them available-fnr-distant inquirers, Robinson, 219, 220 There is no effectual mode of 

preserving such information 'except by publishing it, Warburtvn, 515 The British Aasocittion 

spray for the contitmation of the memoir of which Templexnore is the first volume, Robinson, 179 

The Royal Irish Academy wish for the publication by the government of the topographical 

•antiquities -and historical memoirs, together with whatever information has been collected on" the 

■■subject of geology or natural history, RobiTison, 194 ^The publication of the topographical 

information collected in the course of the survey does not come within the scope of the objects of 

the Archaeological Society, Todd, 335 Political animosities might be revived by the publication 

of selected parts of Irish history ; but if the whole matter was fairly stated, the public mind would 

be disabused of many mischievous opinions now current among the people, Petrie, 375 ^Itis 

probable political animosity would be considerably allayed by the publication of historic facts. 
The fallacious notions of grandeur and independence, so generally entertained, would be corrected 
by the- dissemination of truth, Todd, 336 ; ^yse, 454— —The materials will not be used by indiri- 

duakin the way most productive of good, Feirie, 372 History is more likely to be injured than 

sttvedif the_ survey- collection be left to individuals to publish, Todd, 337 They cannot be pub- 

lished by private enterprise, and will materially sink in value if not published by the parties whccol- 
lectedthem, Madden, A],3 ; Robinson 221, 22 2 The work should be published in. two parts, Part 

I. emanating from, a central school of natural history, including geology. Part II. to contain the 

practical. and- essentially local information, Robinson, 203 The number of purchasers would be 

increased by publishmg the' work -in three dktinct parts. I. Natural History. II- Statistics. 

III. Topography and Antiquities, Warburton, 496, 497 A fourth department to include 

Agriculture and -.Manufactures, and- other -practical matters, Warburton, 514 A Topographic 

Memoir should contain all such local information connected with the territory described as is 
useful, with the orthography, history, descriptions of existing buildings, agricultural notices, and 

enemgb of statistics to fully develope-the condition of the people, Robinson, 304, 305 ^To the 

•mass of readers theoretic details are Bot interesting, jeoftirwon, 298 Dividing the work would 

extend the .sale, .but it is the only advantage 'to be expected from separating the history and 
antiquitiesTrom the other subjects, Todd, 344. 

Railroads. ^The fonnation of railroads would be facilitated by contour lines on the maps, Colby, 350; 
Robtnson, 184 ^Already used for .that purpose in Kilkenny, Larcom, 555. 

Registration of Births, 'Deaths, and 'Marriages.— A department established for these purposes 

would possess many advantages for collecting statistical information, Jf yse, 455 -The adrsn- 

tage of such a department in Ireland and Scotland, as well as'in England, will probably soon be 
admitted ; could be advantageously employed on statistical returns periodically, Warburton, 502, 
509— A department'for'these purposes is very much required in Ireland, Larcom, 564. 
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ItoADS'.— Roads would be greatly improved by contourlines, Robtmony 184 j Larcom, 555. 

Robinson', Riv. Dr. Thomas Romnet. — .<4no/yns of his Evidence. — Is a .member of the Royal 
' Irish Academy, 1 T6 ; was one of a deputation from that academy who presented the recent memorial 
to the Lord Lieutenant to continue the Ordnance Memoir, 177— — Details the reasons which induced 
the academy to take up the question. Read also a memorial addressed by the British Association 

1 to the goveminent, in 1835, to Uie same purpose, ,179 Considers a memoir necessary for the 

complete illustration of the maps, 186 Social and sanatory condition of the people irifluenced 

by the character of the soil, 205 The information collected on the suryey appears to be the 

only really valuable part of all that has been done towards Irish antiquities, 218 The col- 

• lection of topographical information very complete, 217, 218 Philosophical botany closely 

connected with the interests of the country, 212 Is acquainted with the. Memoir of Temple- 

. more, 192 General views of the manner in which the memoir ought to be constructed. But 

little fiirther assistance required to complete even the zoological collection, 215, 216 Has read 

the chapter on Economic Geology by Sir Henry De la Beche, 296 Does not think it sufficiently 

. practical for Ireland, 297 Instances where further information with chemical analysis are 

necessary, 298 The demand for the work would he considerably increased by information 

of this latter kind, 299 All the natural history connected with productive economy should be 

included in the Topographic Memoir (300), which should contain all useftil' local' information, 

304 The study of Irish antiquities not unpopular in Ireland, 311 Much’ of the statistics of 

Templemore belong to a census, 306,' 307 Disquisitions on geology and natural . history 

unnecessary in topographical memoirs for general purposes, 197 ^These subjects should be 

confined to numerical tables and books "of reference, 198, 211 But extended to notices of 

soil, and the practical application of geology and botany to local circumstances, 199 Economic 

information much scattered in Captain Portlock’s work, 202 Botany and zoology should be the 

work of separate departments, 204, 207— 'The leading members of the Royal Irish Academy 
wish for the publication of the Topographical Antiquities and Historical Memoirs collected in. the 

progress of the survey, as well as the facts connected with geology and natural history, 194 

The Topographic Memoir should contain a collection of all useful local information connected with 
the Idcali^ described, 304 Including antiquities, history, orthography, descriptions of build- 
ings, and notices of agriculture, 305 It is the duty of the government to forward such works, 

212, 214 Individuals or societies unequal to the task, 195, 221 Access to the KSSl'isnot 

enough to meet the wants of the community, 219, 220 Should be arranged and’ published by 

the persons who collected them, 222 A quarto volume twice the size of Templemore might 

probably be sufficient for each county, 223, 301 ^Mode of conducting the Statistical S'jrvey of 

Scotland, 224 The system inapplicable for Ireland, 225, 226 The many, contradictory 

orders of the Board of Ordnance respecting the Irish Memoir and Geology creates a doubt of the 

fitness of that department to be intrusted with this work, 808, 312 Has been acquainted with 

the Irish Survey from its commencement, and has regarded its progress with great interest, 181 

Gives various instances of its extreme correctness. It is still, however, necessary that the undula- 

' tions ofthe surface should be shown upon the maps, 182, 183 Describes the peculiar process by 

which the plates themselves have been made original documents, and mentions that a system has been 
discovered by which duplicates may be made for 30r. each, on which contour, lines may be added 
at a small cost, which would be of peculiar utility in planning drains and internal communications^ 
illustrated by a case which occurred on the Kingstown Railway, 184. 

RbscoMMON. — A History of the County, compiled by Isaac W eld. Esq., Petrie, 362.' 

Rtan, John, Esq. — Author of a County History of Carlow, Pelrie, 264 Yery poorlJ executed, 

• Madden, 402. 

Record Commission op England. — A part of these publications have been sold for waste paper, Evam, 
480. 

Round Towers. — Mr; Petrie’s paper on this' subject read before the RoyaL Irish. Academy, gave a 

• new and improved impulse to the study of Irish history, Todd, 329. 

Royal I rish Academy. — Memorialized the Lord Lieutenant on the subject of the- Ordnance Memoir, 
EoJi/i^o;j,.n7 The body constituted for the cultivation of science, polite literature, and anti- 

quities; at present especially active in the study of Irish antiquities, were aware of the information 
collected by the Ordnance Survey Department on the latter subject ; observed that the memorial of 
the British Association in 1835, for iJie continuation of the work, was neglected by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the time.; Considered it their duty to urge the subject upon the Government, Robinson, 

179 The leading members desire the publication of the topographical antiquities, and the 

. natural history information collected hy the survey. Robinson, 194— — The academy have laboured 
much, and have accomplished but little in the department of Irish antiquities, Robinson, 195. 

Sampson, Rev. G. V. — Compiled. a County History of Londonderry, which was. first published by the 
Dublin Society, and afterwards by the London Companies, Pelrie, 363. 

Scotland, — The Statistical Survey of Scotland has been compiled from materials furnished by the 

parochial clergyman, Robinson, 224 Much difficulty would attend a similar system in Ireland, 

Robinson, 225 The plan is defective in principle. Peine, 365 It is liable to- many objec- 
tions, Maddefl, 420 ^The. classification, is judicious and clear, but it is deficient in details, 

Wyse, 458. Many causes unite to obtain for this work a degree perfection which could only 

be. found in Scotland. It would be much better if the work were executed by the Government, 

. and should be taken up.when the topographical surveyof Scotland, shall be completed, TFarburion, 

506 It is published by Messrs; Blackwood. It has not succeeded. The expenses have not been 

repaid. When the counties are complete the outlay may possibly be returned, Blackwood, 

522-524 There will be a volume for each; county, and it will probably extend to 50 numbers 

at 6f. each. It is not expected that it will do more than cover its: expenses. The information is 

tffiiefiy local, and is very complete, without scientific, details, Blackwood, 529, 533 The'profits, 

lif any, are to be shared with the Society for the Benefit of the Sons and Daughters of the 
Glergyi , The information existing in the country on scientific and statistic subjects is not sufficient 
for compiling county histories, Blackwood, 541. 

SitfCLAiR-j Sib John.— The plan of his Statistical Survey of Scotland adopted by Mr. Shaw Mason for 
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Ireland : it was much. esteemed on its appearance, but it has since become obsolete. A new ed'.- 

tion of the Scotch survey now publishing, Petrie, 365 (Se<? Scotland) Sir J. Sinclair’s wort 

was curious and valuable in its time, but would be deemed very defective in the present dav 
Larcom, 566. 

S.M1 TH, Dr. — C ollected information for Historical Memoirs of the Southern Counties of Ireland nuh. 
lished histories of Cork, Kerry, and Waterford. The MSS. of the others are preserved 'in th 
library of the Royal Irish Academy, Petrie^ 360. 

State Papers. — The demand for the published volumes is a mere nothing, Evans, 410. 



Statistics. — Materials collected for the whole of the county of Londonderry, and a great part of An 

trim and Tyrone, Larcom, 11, 58 In latter years very little was collected, the interest in the 

subject having declined, owing to the delay in publishing the matter collected in the early yean. 

Larcom, 53— The subjects included under this head in theMemoirofTemplemoreare ‘‘MuS 

cipality,” “ Education,”** Benevolence,” “ Community,” “Justice,” and the ** Social and Productive 

Economy,” Larcom, 59 The materials were collected by persons employed on the survey, Larcom 

60, 61 Parliamentary papers and all other sources of information within reach were drawn 

upon, Lflrcctm, 62— —Much statistical information collected by Sir William Petty and others 
about the year 1681. A part of the MSS. is preserved in the Library of Trinity College 

They have been consulted for the Ordnance Survey, Petrie, 359 And also the unpublished 

MSS. of Dr. Smith, in the Library of the Royal Irish Academy, Petrie, 360, 361 The infor» 

mation collected at the beginning of the survey is now only useful for contrast, and it would be 

necessary to collect similar information at the present time, Larcom, 64 There is a great ad- 

vautage in having extensive statistical tables, Warhurton, 502 Statistics must form an essen- 
tial part of a complete memoir, Wyse, 455 A correct knowledge of the statistics of by-gone 

times would tend much to disabuse errors and prejudices, Wyse, 454 The subject embraces— 

1 St, the physical condition of the country ; 2nd, population, with mortality, race, language, habits 
bodily and mental peculiarities, occupations j 3rd, moral and intellectual institutions, including 
.all the means and appurtenances of religious instruction and intellectual improvement, Wyse, 453 

The local exertions of individuals or societies nowhere successful, Colby, 256 To prevent 

-anomalies, statistics should be collected as nearly as possible at the same time for the entire kiDg- 

dom, CoIJy, 286 Statistics to present the condition of the country should be taken cotempo- 

raiieouslyj for historical statistics this is not necessary, Wyse, 454 Much of the statisti^ 

matter in Teraplemore belongs to a national census, Robinson, IQl Social statistics belong to 

a census. Economic statistics are local, and belong to a memoir, inreom, 71 The latter is 

the application of topography, geology, and natural history to practical uses, Larcom, 72-— 
The Census Report of 1841 contains much of the information required; but this wUl also 
soon be obsolete. If future censuses be taken on the same enlarged principle, the statistic 

department of the memoir would be materially lightened, Larcom, 60 The Census Returns 

of 1841 embrace much statistical information, .which, if continued and enlarged in future 
years, will render it unnecessary that this section should c-Ktend beyond local peculiarities, 

Larcom, 547 The Census of 1841 has furnished ample information in some departments; 

others remain unnoticed, Wyse, 453 Uniformity in the collection of statistics with the census 

requires a general Act, Colby, 288 The difficulties attending extensive inquiries of these kinds 

are easily overcome by complete arrangements. Statistics are eagerly pursued throughout Europe, 
and America, Wyse, 454 — —The habits of persons adapted for statistical inquiry differ from those 

of persona fit for historical researches, Wyse, 455 Nothing statistical beyond the statistics of 

mines, is connected with the Geological Survey of Great Britain, De la Beche, 109 General 

statistics cannot he advantageously connected with geology, Phillips, 146 They should be pub- 

lished in a separate volume, Wyse, 454; Warburlcm, 497. 

Stuart, Mr. — Author of a History of Armagh, a work of considerable research and merit, Petrie, 364. 

Tara. — Memoir of its antiquities, taken from the Irish Survey collection, published in the Transactions 
of the Royal Irish Academy. The most useful paper on the subject contained in its transactions, 
Robinson, 195— — Topographical information and examination strongly verifies and elucidates the 
statements contained in the ancient Irish MSS., Todd, 329 Obscure remains were discovered 
by following the ancient description found in accounts written in the lOch and 11th centuries, 
but which appear to have been taken from documents of a much earlier date, Petrie, 369, 870. 



Templemobk Parish, Memoir of, commenced in 1833. — The publication was authorized by the Irisl 

Government, Larcom, 9 The Board of Ordnance was not consulted on the subject, 258 

259 The expense was defrayed out of the sale of the maps. It was published in 1838, anc 
cost 1705^. 0^. 3i. Its sale was rapid, and produced 437/. It was compiled from informatioi 
collected by persons engaged in the other duties of the Survey, Larcom, 10, 93, 95 : Colby, 261. 
264— ^The work received distinguished praise : the grand jury of the county, and the Britisl 

^aociation, concurred in soliciting its continuance, Larcom, 574 The topographical section 

highly praised by Professor Pictet, Petrie, 357 la of great value in historical and antiquariai 

• points of view, and very creditable to the compilers, ATadc/en, 401 The references to ancien 

MSS. a peculiar feature of this memoir, Madden, 417 It is rather a sample of the infbrmatior 

•collected, ^an a model for memoirs extending over the whole of Ireland, Warhurton, 495 Tht 

^atistics, however useful as a specimen, might have been curtailed without any disadvantage; 
Much also belong to a national census, jSo6mio/i, 197, 306, 307 The geology incomplete. 

200, 202 The illustrations ought to have been executed in abetter style, Warburlon. 

° I? — been printed in ocavo, Evans, 469 Could not have been got up by a book 

seller at less than two guineas and a-half a volume, Evans, 471— The price of a county faistorj 

of a similar size should be two and a-half or three guineas. Madden, 409 Should be sold ai 

about two guineas, to give it a chance of paying its expenses ; but a lower price would be necessarj 
to promote a general circulation, Blackwood, 537-539. ^ 

Tighe, Mr. Compiled a County History of Kilkenny, Petrie, 362. 

Todd.tbi! Ke v. H.»TE0a», D.D.— a Tlce-presidenl’ of the Royal Irieh Academy, 319 

And member of the Council and Committee of Antiquities, 820 One of a deputation who waitec 

on the .Lord Lieutenant on the subject of the Ordnance Memoir of Ireland, 321— ^Is acquaint«‘ 
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with Irish literature and history, 322 Has seen the collections on these suhiects formed in the 

Survey Office, 323- — Considers them of great value, 324, 341 Superior advantages of the 

system pursued m forming the survey collection ; not capable of being induenced by peculiar an- 

tiquanan speculations or theories. Irish MSS. not consulted by former historians 330 The 

labours of the survey have already thrown great light on ancient Irish history 331 Irish 

scholars educated in the progress of that work, 332, 833 Irish Archteological Society also erew 

out of It, 334 -The catalogues of the survey are almost perfect, 327 Cannot give an opinion 

on geology or statistics, but consider a Memoir of History and Antiquities absolutely necessary 339 

Irish antiquarian topography received but imperfect attention previous to 1825 Materials 

essential for accuracy inaccessible. Those written in the Irish language neither known nor con- 
. suited. No correct oithography of proper, names extant Many erroneous and delusive deriva- 

■ tions assigned to ancient Irish names by Vallancey and others, 325 A correct orthography of 

great advantage to the student of Irish history, 326 A correct knowledge of the ancient names 

of places greatly facilitates the labours of one consulting ancient title-deeds and records 328 

The information should be published. Beneficial effect produced by the publication of the Me- 
moirs on the Castle of Aileach and Tara, by Mr. Petrie, 329 The labours of the Archteological 

Society and the Survey Memoir are quite distinct, 335 No evil, but on the contrary, extensive 

good may be expected to result from the diffusion of correct antiquarian knowledge, 336, 337 

Is of opinion that the sale of the work would cover the cost of printing, 342 Good county his- 
tories will not be produced as a private speculation, 338. ^ 

Topogeapht.— Table showing the quantity of information collected, page 3 Description of the con- 
tents of the several classes of MS. volumes named in the table, Larcom, 14-49 Further ad- 
ditions may yet be made to them, Larcom, 39 Thesurvey collection of very great value, Robinson 

217 The principle observed during the progress of the orthographical inquiries of the survey 

ensured the collection of a vast quantity of correct topographical knowledge, Petrie, 368 The 

accuracy of the Irish MSS. tested by the examination of .the ruins which yet remain, Petrie, 369 

The French Government have instituted researches on this subject on a most extensive 

scale, Wyse, 448 Great instruction to be derived from an examination of the Survey MSS 

They have preserved a knowledgeofmany ruins hastening to decay, ftoimron, 218 Topographic 

memoirs should contain all useful local information connected with the territory described (304), 
including modem and ancient history, description of modern buildings and antiquities, and local 

peculiarities of agriculture and manufactures, Robinson, 305 It would be very difficult to 

make the MSS. available for general use, unless by publication, Robinson, 220 The French 

memoirs are published in a manner highly creditable to the Government, Wyse, 449 The in- 
formation should he published, Warburton, 517 Topography and antiquities sliould be pub- 
lished in a separate volume, Warburton, 497 Private individuals will not be found to publish 

the information. The persons who collected it are the best to publish it, Robinson, 222. 

Teiangui.ation. — That of the Irish Survey unmatched in the world. A difference of only four feet 
found between the distance deduced from astronomical observations and the trigonometrical calcu- 
lation, in a line of 70 miles, Robinson, 182. — See “ Ireland, Survey of." 

Vallancet, General — Made a map under the Irish Ordnance, which was then termed the Ord- 
nance Survey. He also circulated queries with a view to the compilation of county histories, 

Larcom, 567 His antiquarian labours tended very much to confuse Irish topography, and to 

bring Irish literature and antiquities into contempt, Todd, 325 Published in his ‘ Collectanea’ 

the history of the county of Westmeath by Sir Henry Piers : Dr. Ledwicb describes it as the only 
portion of Vallancey’s work of any real importance, Petrie, 360. 

Walsh’s History of Dublin.-— Very poorly execwtii. Madden, 402. 



Warburton, Henry, Esq.— Has read the Instructions of the Commissioners, 488 Considers the 

advantage of combining historical and antiquarian research with geological inquiries would inainlv 
depend upon the acquirements of the persons employed, 489 ■ - T hinks these subjects were very 
properly treated in the progress of the survey ; reviews the disadvantages under which they were 
conducted, owing to the absence of any high official recognition, of the labours of the officers in 
these departments of science ; and believes that the organization of the survey affords the best 
means of making the researches referred to in an economical manner, 490 Thinks the re- 

searches already made by the Survey Department are infinitely superior to anything which could 

be accomplished by private or individual exertion with any prospect of profit, 491 Views the 

Templemore Memoir rather as a sample of the materials collected than as a model for future 
works, and recommends that the information contained in this volume, however applicable to other 

localities, should not be repeated in future volumes, 495 Thinks the details in Templemore 

Memoir, and the dissertations in Captain Portlock’s work, might have been advantageously 

abridged, 501, 503 Has read the History of Ayrshire, in Scotland; its partial success does 

not go to prove that a similar work could be produced in Ireland by the same means, the number 
of writers and readers being more numerous in Scotland. Its value would be increased if pro- 
duced by the government. Is of opininion that the advantages which the country would derive 
from the dissemination of good practical knowledge in the department of geology and natural 
r fully cornpensate for the outlay, and asserts the inadequacy of societies to accom- 
plish works of the kind in a scientific or useful manner, 506 And these prospects justify the 

governrnent in_ the expenditure, however great, 493 Refers to the Geological Survey of the 

United ^ates in support of this opinion, 504, 521 Antiquities and history usually excite much 

intMest, but considers the investigator in this department would also remain without pecuniary 
profitif the subject were treated with the necessary precision. Infers from this that the govern- 
men alone can engage in the undertaking, 492-- — The natural boundaries, as defined by great 
^ological formations, should be the boundaries of the district comprehended in each Natural 

499 Botany and zoology ought not to be overlooked. New and rare plants 

might be figured ; catalogues of the others would be enough for the kingdom if divided into 

oim districts, 510 The cost would be but little, the great labour would probably be confined 

0 figuring and describing 200 or 300 plants, 511 Refiguring plants already well described is 

unless, 512 — —The boundaries of counties or smaller territorial divisions is best adapted for the 
historical section, 500 Considers that the number of purchasers would be increased if he 
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information were published under three'dUtinct heads in separate numbara ; 1, Natural History j 
2, Statistics ; 3,. Topography and Antiquities, Geology being included with Natural History, 496, 
498 507 Would prefer a separate work on Economic Geology, Botany, &c., 513- Con- 

siders there will be an adxantage in publishing all economic processes in one work. The union of 

scientidc with practical matter has also its advantages, 514 Does not thmk that the information 

collected can be made available unless published, 515 From, an inspection of a MS. volume, 

states it would be shameful not to make it available, 517 Dwells upon the .advantages of 

statistical knowledge, and the value of periodical returns. 502 Imagines the future progress of 

this work might be secured through the ageucy of a Regiatiar-GeneraTs department, if established, 

and by the re-employment of those formerly engaged m the geological inquiries, 509 If a 

registry office were established in Ireland, facile means would exist for collecting the information, 

502 Their labours can only have relation to a future state of things, 505 Describes the 

electrotype process, and dwells upon the immense advantages which may be derived from the 
application of the discovery to the cheap production of maps on every subject requiting pictorial 
illustration, and urges the insertion of level or contour lines upon electrotype plates as a most 
judicious and practical method of exhibiting the variations in the surface of the country upon the 

Ordnance maps, 506 The value of the maps would be infinitely enhanced by the contour lines, 

510 Think the engravings and woodcuts should be of a superior class, 508. 

Watehford.— A History of the County published by Dr. Smith, Petrie, 360 Ryland’s History of 

Waterford, very poorly executed, Madden, 402. 

'WT&^,T!.Esct.,'M..'P.—Anaf.ystsofhisEmdence — _ ^ . 

Has seen the instructions to the Commissioners, 446 Is desirous of confining his evidence to 

the archeeological and statistical branches, 447. , 

Archaology . — Archmological subjects are those which either refer to objects that have a correct 
chronological relation to the history of the countiy, and serve to determine the nature and order 
of events, or else present illustrations of the progr^s of its civilization, either in the finer or more 
useful arts, testified by the various relics which different ages have left behind them. There are 
objects of great historical interest in Ireland which have not been attended to, and which deserve 
the attention of the Government. The governments of France, Italy, Belgium, and Germany, have 
taken these subjects into their bands. In France a Comild des Arts et Monuments was ap- 
pointed in 1837. Describes the extensive range of its duties, the methods taken to collect infor- 
mation, and to preserve tlie objects of antiquity from injury, either by neglect or violence. The 
results of these exerfious have been highly satisfactory, and have generally produced throughout 
France, among the more enlightened classes, a desire to make themselves acquainted with the general 
and local history of the country, have restrained dilapidations and injuries, and have in rawy 
cases produced the repair and restoration of monuments on the verge of being lost to posterity. 
Fears similar arrangements beyond the scope of this commission, but hopes th(^ may be kept in 
view by the commissioners. Suggests that a classification of the objects of inquiry should M 
drawn up, generally applicable. These to be completed as far as the information at present in 
hand would admit, and the deficiencies supplied from local inquiries, through the best informed of 
the inhabitants, or by persons paid by the Government. Does not apprehend that much addi- 
tional outlay will be necessary for these purposes, and expresses his reliance on the local auto* 
rities for a cordial co-operation, 448— —Enumerates the useful results of such an inquiry, and is 
of opinion that they would compensate for the expense. Considers that success tbroi^h the 
agency of local contributions would mainly depend upon the perfectness of the classification. _ The 
French queries, which were frequently accompanied by pictorial illustrations, were admirably 
drawn up, and were adapted to persons of inferior education. The inquiry being in the hands of 

the executive will secure for it a consideration unattainable by individuals, 450 The answeia 

can only be expected in reference to the present or past existence of objects of difiereat classes. 
The purpose, epoch, and nature of such objects must be left to the investigation of the pTcressed 

archseologist, 451 The method suggested is to obviate the necessity of employing persons to 

travel and visit the country. Local archaeologists being frequently persons of biased judgments, 
will commonly be found inferior as advisers to simple observers who have no theories to support. 

' The French commissioners enlist all classes in their cause, and extend their inquirira from archi- 
tectural monuments to all other matters of antiquity, including ancient literature and muac. 
Understands the survey collection of antiquarian information is very extensive, but that further 
local inquiry will be necessary to make it complete; by means of which a judicious and practical 
character may be given to all future inquiries, and a sound basis formed for the acquisition ot 
Archaeological knowledge. Describes the magnificent manner in which the French 
been published, benefiting alike the artist, the archaeologist, the historian, and the statesman, 449. 
Statistics . — Has perused the statistics in the Templemore Memoir. Submits his general ? 

what the scope of such inquiries ought to be. The subjects should be scientifically 
reference to legitimate objects. Many of these are accomplished in tlie Irish Census of 18 > 
others remain untouched. The first to be considered is, the physical condition of the country, i s 
■climate, soil, and communications, natural and artificial. The second, population, its increase or 
decrease, laws of mortality, race, language, habits, &c., extending into occupations, numbers, c a- 
racteriatic occupations, influence upon agriculture, manufactures, fisheries, mines, and handicra) • 
The third, moral and intellectual statistics — 1st, moral, embracing the provision made for the reli- 
gious instruction of the people through the agency of state endowments, churches, clergymee* 
flocks, convents, cbaritable establishments, hospitals, societies, &c. ; 2nd, intellectual statistics, 
be divided into the means and results of mental and moral culture. Considers the nuiiiber 
scholars, funds, buildings, &c., of less import than the character of the instruction • 

Describes the mode of inquiry pursued by a Committee of the House of Commons iu 183o o 
■which he was chairman ; it embraced the books used, the hours of study, the attendance 
different seasons, occupations of pupils, efficiency of teachers, &c. &c., as ■well as the whole r^g 
' of professional and subsidiary education, which he considers the appropriate subjects 
branqli of a great statistic, inquiry. The results were most satisfactory. The 
attending such inquiries are more easily surmounted than is generally supposed- Ih«y 
readily overcome by such machinery as that of the Ordnance Survey or of the 
Inquiry. Describes his further views respecting the advantage of extending statistical i 
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nuiries as a fourth branch, into theological, medical, and legal functions, including the fine 
and useful arts, literary and scientific societies, museums, galleries, libraries, collections, 
botanic gardens, observatories, &c., come within the range, as do also the statistics of legis- 
lation and administration, ending in tracing as a fifth branch the effects of the former 
four upon society by the exhibition of sanatory, commercial, literary, and scientific statistics, as 
evinced in pubUcations periodical or otherwise, pauperism, crime &c. Dwells upon the advan- 
tageous results to be expected from such a work and contrasts, the superiority of government 
inquiries over the exertions of private individuals. Statistical inquiries to present a correct and 
general view of the country should be made contemporaneously. To present its progrtesive history 
is different. Moreau’s tables exhibit a useful adaptation of statistics to the latter purpose. Each 
of these objects has special importance, and neither can he neglected without detriment to die 
other. The object of a memoir is to present the past history and present state of each country. 
Considers three or four volumes enough ’for each county in Ireland. Advises that the work be 
published in three parts 1st, Natural History; 2nd, Archreology and History; 3rd, Statistics. 
The latter will be the most expensive. Ancient history more easily completed. Draws attention 
to the anxiety w'hich prevades Europe and America for statistical knowledge, and on this rests his 

reasons for urging the subject at such length upon the committee, 454 The office of a Registrar- 

General would be an important means for compiling statistical information, hut conceives it unfit 

for historical investigations, 455 Is acquainted with a work styled Statistique Generale et 

Particuliere de la France et de ses Colonies, and with Peuchet’s Statistique Eleraentaire de la 

France. Has not seen “ Etats de France,” 456 Has seen some volumes of the Statistical 

Account of Scotland, 457 Thinks the arrangement good, but the work is not sufficiently 

comprehensive, and is deficient in tabular information, 458 Is of opinion that these inquiries 

come within the duties of the British Govemmeut, because all other civilized governments act 
upon the consideration, and because they ate essential to good legislation and the enlightenment 
of the people. Materials and machinery are at hand for producing a good work, without incur- 
ring enormous expenses, and instances the Railway Report and Census Report of 1841 as illus- 
trations of valuable information given in a cheap and condensed form. Has not calculated the 
probable return of money by the sale of the work, as the Government should rather look to the 
good benefits resulting to civilization generally than to the money part of the undertaking, 459. 

Zooix)GY.— Impossible to obtain from the labours of private individuals any systematic deduction of 
important practical results. What the results may be, cannot be conjectured; even entomology 
holds out the prospect of advantage if extensively known and applied. The investigation has 
hitherto been incomplete, although much has been accomplished in the scientific branches. It is 

in the practical application that failure is apprehended, Phillips, 152, 167 Should be the work 

of a separate department, Robinson, 204 The collection in the Survey Office, Pheenix Park, is 

as yet imperfect, Robinson, 216 ' A memoir would be incomplete without some notice of the 
living animals, fFarburton, 510. 
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